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When the author jirojeotwt tlds fiaihor enoroaehiuoftt on the patience 
of an indulgent puhho, he was at some loss for a tii.lo; a good uaino being 
very nearly of as much consequence in litoi atui'c as in life. The title of •• 
lion Hot was suggested hy the late Mr Constable, whoso sagucity and 
exj)erionoo foresaw the germ of popularity which it included. 

No introduction can be more appropriate to tiie work tlian some aocotiDt 
■ the singular character whoso name is given to tho title-page, and wjjo, 
tl^rough good report and bad report, hn-s maintained a wonderful degree of 
iniportnnoe in popular recollection. This oohiiot l>e ascribed to tho uistinc- 
tion of his birth, which, though that of a gentleman, had in it nothing of 
high destination, and gave him little right to command in his clan. Neither,, 
though he lived a busy, restless, and cntorxirising life, were his feats equal 
to th>>so of other freebooters .who have i>ceii less distinguished. Ke owed ' 
his fame in a great measure to bis residing on tho very verge of the High-" 
iands, and playing such pranks in tho beginning of tlfe X8tb century, as 
are usually ascribed to Bobin Hood in tho middle ages—ivnd that withto , 
forty miles of Glas^w, a groat commercial city, the seat of a IcarneH 
imivorsity. Thus a character like his, blending the wild virtue.^, the subtlo 
policy, and nwestrainoil license of an American Indian, w«.s iimrishing in 
Scotland during tho Augustan age of Queen Anno and Georgo i. Addison, 
it is probable, or Pope, wotild have been considerably sniq'risod if they 
had known that thoro oxusted in tho same island with them a personage of 
Rob Roy's poculiar habits and profession. It is this strong coutrasr. betwixt 
ho oivilisod and eultivatod mode of life on tho one side of tho Highland 
ino, and tho wild and lawless adventures which were habitually i mdwtakeu 
' »nd achieved by one who dwelt on tho opposite side of tlmt ideal bouhd^, 

. ,hich creates the interest attached to his name. Hence it is timt even yet, 

“ Far and near, through valo and Jnil, 

Are bees that attest tit* same. 

And kindle like a &re new ddrr'd. 

At sound of Jtob Boy’s nsme.” 

There were several advantages which Rob lioy enjoyed, for sustaining 
to advantage tho oharaoter which he assumed. 

Tho most prominent of these was bis descent from, and oonneptioii wit^,' 
the elan MacGregor, so famous for their misfortunes, and thbindoimtaklie-' 
spirit with which they maintained themselves as a clan, linked ahd banded.' 
together in Spite of the most sevtH-o laws, executed with nnltqMrd-of rigour ■' 
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•gaioki tihoM wlio boie lbui forbiddea mirname. Their histor}' was tiiat of 
eereral' ethers of, the original Highland clans, who^ wore suppressed by 
tBoro powex-ftil neighbours, and ei&er extirp;vted, or forced to secure thom- 
«^irito-.by renouDo^'their own family appellation, and assuming that of 
tbs' odnquerors. Tao peculiarity in the story of the MaoGre^rs, is tbeir 
retaimng, withsttoh tenacity, their separate eristence and nnion as a clan 
nador oirourni^Sanoes of the utmost urgency. TUo lustory of the tribe is 

briefly as follows-But wo must premise that the tale depends in sopie 

degree on tradition; therefore, excepting when written documents'are 
quoted, it must bo oonsidorod os in some degree dubious:— 

The sei»t of MacGregor claimed a descent from Gregor, or Gregorius, 
third son, it is said, of Alpin, King of Scots, who flourished about 787« 
Hetioe their original patronymic is MacAlpine, and they are usually termed 
the Clan Alpine. An indiridual tribe of them retains the same tmme. 
They are accounted one of the most hneient clans in the Highlands, and it 
is certain they wore a people of ori^nal Celtic descent, and occupied at 
one period very extensivo possossion-s in Perthshire and Argyleshiro, which 
they imprudently continued to hold by the coir a glaive, that is, the right 
of Wie sword. Their neighbours, tho Earls of Ajgylo and Brcadalbano, in 
ibo meanwhile, manngod to havo the lands occupied by tho MacGregors 
engrossed in those chai-ters which they easily obtained from tho Crown; 
and thus'constituted a legal right in their own favour, without much 
regard to its justice. As opportunity occurred of annoying or extirpating 
thoir neighbours, they gradually extended their own domains, by usurp¬ 
ing, under tho pretext of such royal grants, those of thoir more uncivilised 
neighbours. A Sir Duncan Campbell of Loohow, laiown in tho Highlands 
by the name of Uonacka Mm nan C/mrraichd, that is. Black Duncan with 
the Cowl, it being his pleasure to wear such a head-gear, is said to have 
been peculiarly successful in those acts of spoliation upon tho clan Mac¬ 
Gregor. 

Tho devoted sept, over finding themselves iuiquitously driven from their 
possessions, defended themselves by force, and occasionally gained advan¬ 
tages, which they used cniolly enough. This conduct, though natural, 
consideiing the ooimtry and time, was studiously ropresontod at the capital 
as arising from an untamable and innate ferocity, which nothing, it was 
said, could remedy, save catting off the tribe of MacGregor root and 
branch. 

In an act of Privy Conncil at Stirling, 22d Septomhor 1563, in tho roign 
of Queen Maiy, commission is granted to the moat powerful nobles, and 
chiefs of the clans, to pursue the clan Gregor with firu and sword. A 
similar w.arrant in 1568, not only grants the like powers to Sir John Camp¬ 
bell of Glouorchy, the descendant of Duncan with tho Cowl, but dis¬ 
charges the lieges to receive or assist any of tho clan Gregor, or afford 
them, under any colour whatovei, moat, drink, or clothes. 

, An atrocity which tho clan Gregor committed in 1589, by tho murder of 
John Drummond of Drummond-omoch, a forester of tho royal forest of 
Glonartney, is olsowhoro given, witli all its horrid circumstances. The 
clan swore upon the severed head of the murdered man, that they would 
make common cause in avowing the deed. This led to an aot of the Privy 
Council, directing another crusade against the “ wicked clan Gregor, so 
long continuing in blood,'slanghtor, theft, and robbery," in which letters 
of and sword are denounced against them for the space of three years. 
The reader'll find this particular foct illustrated in the Introduoiaon to 
HitB Montrose m tho present edition of these Novels. 

Other occasions frequently occurred, in which the MacGregors testified 
eontempt for tho laws, from which they had often experienced severity. 
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but never protection. Though they were gi-adual)y deprived of tMr 
possessions, and of all ordinary means of procuring sawstmcc, .fhey eom 
not, nevortheloss, be supposed likely to starve for fandne, while they had 
the means of taking from strangers what they considered as rightfi^y^: 
ttxeir own. Hence they became versed in predatoi^ forays, and aoone* 
tomed to bloodshed. Their passions were eager, and, with a little manage^ 
mont on the part of some of their most powerful neighbours, they could 
easily be hounded out, to use on expressive Scottish phrase, to commit 
▼ialence, of which the wily Instigators took the advantage, and left the 
ignorant MacGregors on undivided portion of blame and punishment. 
This policy of puling ,on the fierce clras of the Highlands and Borders to 
break the peace of the coun^, is accounted by the historian one of the 
most dangerous practices of his ovm period, in which the MacGregors were 
considered as ready kgents. 

Notwithstanding these severe denunciations, which were acted upon in 
the same spirit in which they were conceived, some of the dan still possessed 
primorty, and the chief of ^e name in 1592 is designed Allastcr MacGregor 
of Glonstrae. He is eaid to have been a bravo and active man; but, from 
the tonor of bis confession at his desitb, apjioars to have been engaged in 
many and desperate feuds, one of which finally proved fatal to himself and 
many of his followoi's. Tlds was the celebrated conflict at Glonfruin, near 
the south-western oxtromity of Loch Lomond, in the vidnity of which the 
MacGregors continued to exercise much authority by the coir a glaire, 
or right of the strongest, which we have already montioued. 

There bad been a long and bloody feud betwixt tlio MacGregors and 
the Laird of Luss, head of the family of Colquhoim, a powerful race on 
• the lower part of Loch Lomond. The MacGregors’ tradition affinns that 
tho quanel began on a very trifling subject. Two of the MaeGregom 
being benighted, asked shelter in a house lielunging to a dependent of the 
Colquhouns, and were refused. They then retreated to an outhouse, took a 
weddor from tho fold, killed it, and supped off the carcass, for which (it is 
saidl they offered payment to tho proprietor. Tho Laird of Luss soisod on 
tho offenders, and, by the summary process which feudal barons had at 
their command, bad them both condemned and executod. OTie MacGregors 
verify this account of the feud by appealing to a proverb current amongst 
them, execrating tho hour (Mult d/iu an t'arbail ffhil) that tho black 
woddor with tho white tail was ever himbed. To aveiigo tins quarrel, the 
Laird of MaoGrogor assembled his clan, to tho number of three or four 
hundred men, and inarched towards Luss from tho banks of Loch Long, by 
a pass collod Maid na Gael, or the Rigblandman's Pass. 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoim roeoivod enrly notice of this inexurion, and 
oollcotod a strong force, more Uinn twice tlio numher of that of tho 
invaders. Ho had with him the geiitlomen of tho name of Buchanan, with 
the Gralinms, and other gentry of the Lennox, and a party of the citizens 
of Dumbarton, under command of Tobias SiSiollett, a magistrate or bailio 
of that town, and tmeestor of the celebrated author. 

The parties met in tho valley of Glenfi-uin, which signifies the Glon of 
Sorrow—a name that seemed to anticipate tie event of the day, which, 
fatal to the conquered party, was at least equally so to tho victors, the 
“ babe unborn” of clan Alpine having reason to repent it. The Mac¬ 
Gregors, somewhat discouraged by the appearance of a foi'ce much 
superior to their own, woi-o cheered on to tho attack by a Seer, or second- 
sighted person, who professed that he saw tho shrouds of the dead w'rapt 
around their principal opponents. The clan charged with gyeat fury on 
the front of the euomy, while John MncGr^r, with a stroag party, 
made an unexpected attack on the flank. A groat pait of tho Colquhoims’ 
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force ccWsisted in oavaliy, which could not act in the boggy ground. 
Tlioy wore said to have disputed tho field nianhilly, but wwo at lowgth 
cninplotely routed, and a merciless slaughter was exorcised ou the fogi- 
•tivfts, of whom betwixt two and three hundred fell on tho field and in tho 
pursuit. If tho MacGregors lost, as is averred, only two men slain in tho 
nclioTi, they had slight provocation for an indiscriminate massacre. It is 
said that their fury extended ii»eU’ to a party of students for cleric^ 
ortleis, v.ho had imprudently coma to see the battle. Some doubt is 
tlirown on this fact, from the indictment against the chief of tho <dan 
Gregor living silent on the subject, as is the historian Johnston, and a 
, Professor Ho.-s, who wroto an account of the battle twouty-uino years 
' after it Was fought. It is, however, constantly averred by the tr.aclition of 
the country, and a atono whore the deed was done is called Lich-a- 
Mhhintdr, the Minister or Clerk’s Flagstone. Tho MacOregors, by a 
tradition which is now found to bo inaccurate, impute this cruel action to 
the ferocity of a single man of their tribe, renowned for size and strength, 
callc'l IJngahl Viar Mhar, or tho Great Mouse-coloured Man. IIo was Mac- 
Urog^3r’a fostor-brother, and the chief committed tho youtlis to his charge, 
with directions to keep them safely till the affray was over. Whether fear¬ 
ful of than' escape, or incensed liy some sarcasms which they throw on his 
tribe, whether out of mere thirst of blood, this savage, wliilo the other 
Ma.'G irs were engaged in tho pursuit, poniarded his holplo.ss and de- 
fenc'-l nrisoiiers. When the chieftain, on his return, demanded whoro 
tho y( ti were, the Ciar (pronounced Kiar) AlAor drew out his bloody 
dirV, f _ ig in Gaelic, “Ask that, and God save mo! ” The latter words 
alive lo to iiut exclamation which his victims used when' ho was murdering 
tiour,. It would seem, therefore, that this horriWe part of tho story is 
fo'uu'tc.d on fact, though tho number of tho youths so stain is probably 
OX':; gomtod in thn l,owInnd accounts. Tho common people say that tho 
bhioil of tho Ciar Mhoris vjctim.‘; can never bo w,sshod off the stone. When 
.MacG cgorleamt (heir fate, ho expressed tho utmost horror at tho deed, 
and uphiiiideil his fo.stov-hrvitlier with having done that which would ocoa- 
iiion the .io.struction of him and his clan. This supposed humioido was tho 
aaco.stor of Ilob Hoy, and tho tribe from which bo was descended. Me lies 
buried at tho cluirch of Fortingal, where his sepulchre, covered with a largo 
.si no,* is !;tUI shown, and where his great strength and courage are tho 
itjcino -r nuiny traditions.* 

i(I'i::Ocgor''s bnithcr was ono of the very few of tho tribe who was shain. 
.Ih'. was buried near tho field of battle, and the place is marked by a rudo 
i.tcno, called tho Qroy Stone of MacGregor. 

Rir Hiiinphrcy GolquJi niii. being well mounted, escajied for tiio time to 
the 1 usth' Ilf B:ui'icli.ar, or Uenochra. It proved no sure defence, howovor, 

1 1 Iv.v:- been infurtned, that, at no very rcimito period, it wns proposed to nike tlits 
ii-r::,.* stone, which marks tho sntvo of liugiild Ciar Muhr, and cimveit it to the par- 
po;.u 01 tlie lintel of a window, ttio thresliold of a door, or some such mean use. A 
lonn of tho clan MacGregor, wlio was somewhat deraagoii, look fire at this iasult; 
jiini wlien tlie workiiioii came to remove the stone, planted himself upon it, with a 
broad a.vo in his iiiind, owearing ho would dash out tlie brains of any one who shonid 
distill I; the moiimiieiit. Athletic in iwaon, and insine enough to he totally regardless 
of eouseiiaGiices, it wa.s fitniiglit hc.«t to give way to his humour; and the poor madniaii 
I.'opt sentinel ou tlie stone day and nieht, till tho proposal of removing it was entirely 
dropped. 

* The ahore is the account which 1 find in a mannscript history of the elan Mno- 
(iregor, of wliieii I was indulged with a perusal by Donald MacGregor, Kaq., late 
Major of the Atld regiment, wliere great pains h.avo been taken to collect traditions 
icilHi writte.w'docnineiils concerning tho farclly. Dut an ancient and constant tradition, 
pjostivvcd iimong the Inhabitants of the country, and partlonlarly those of the clan 
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for was shortly after murdered in a vault of the casile~tho family 
annals say by the MacGregors, though other aoeounts charge the deed upon 
the Maor'arlanes. 

Tliis liattlo of Glonfruin, and the soverity which the victors exorcised hr 
' the pursuit, was reported to King James VI. in a manner, the most unfa- 
voumble to the clan Gi^egor, whose general character, being that of lawless 
though brave men, could not much avail them in such a case. That 
James might fully understand the extent of the 8latt|d>tor, the widows of 
the slain to tho number of eleven score, in deep mourning, riding upon 
white palfreys, and each bearing her husband’s bloody shirt on a spear, 
appoarofl at Stirling, in presence of a monarch peculiarly accessibio to 
such Bights of fear and sorrow, to demand vongoanco for the death of their 
husbands, upon tliose by whom they had been made desolate. 

Tlio remedy resorted to was at loiist as severe as tho cruelties which it 
was designed to punish. By an act of the I’rivy Council, dated 8d Amdl 
1603, tho name of MacGregor wa.s erjiressly abolished, and those who hod 
hitherto borno it were commanded to ch.ango it for other surnames, the 
pain of do.atb being donoimcod against thiiso who should call thomsolres 
(.fregor or MaoGregor, tho names of tlieir fathers. Ihidor the same 
penalty, all who had been at the conflict ot Glonfruin, or aooossory to 
other marauding parties charged in tho act, were pi oiiibitod from carrying 
wt-.-ipons, except a pointless knife to eat their wotuals. By a subsequent 
act of Counail, 21tU June 1613, death was donoiinccd 'against ary p'orsons 
Ilf tlie tribo formerly called MacGregor, who should presume to assemble 
in greater numbers than four. Again, by fi-ot of Parliament, 1017, 
chap. 26, these laws were continued, and extonded to tho rising generation, 
ill rospoet that great mnnliers of tho children of those against whom the 
acts of Privy Council had been directed, were slated to bo then approach¬ 
ing to maturity, who, if ))Di-mittcd to resiuuo the name of their iiarents, 
would ruoder tho clan as strong as it was liofnre. 

The execution of tlioso sovoro acts was chiefly intrusted in the west to 
ilie Karl of Argylo, and tho powerful clan of Campbell, and to the Earl of 
AI hole and his followers in the more eastern Highlands of Perthshiro. 
The MacGregors failed not to resist with tho most determined courage; 
and many a valley iu tho West and Korth Highlands retains mcmoiy of 
tho severe conflici.s, in which the proscribed clan sometimes obtained 
tmusiciit .advantage.', and always sold their liven dearly'. At length tho 
pride of Albaster iMacGrogor, the chief of the clan, was so nnich lowered 
by tho siiflurings of his people, that lie roEolvod to surrender himself to 
tiio Earl of Argyle, with hi.s priiu:ip.al followers, on condition that they 
should bo sent out of ticetland. If tho unfortunate Chiefs own account 

i;aeVarI:\ne, relieves UngaM Ciar Mohr of the guilt of inuriiering tho youUw, and 
layii tho hhuuo on a certain Poiiald or nmican Lean, who performed the act of cruelty, 
whit tlie nK?W.ance of a gillie who attended him, named Chnriiocli, or Charlie. They 
say that tlie hoiuiriilee dared iiol iigalii join their rhin, but that they rcsideil in a wild 
and solitary state as outlaws, iu an uufrerpientcd part of the Miu-Farlanos' territory. 
Here they lived fur soiuu time undisturbed, till tliey committed an act of brutal 
vioIeniKon two defenceless women, a inoiiierand daughter of tho MacFarlane clan. 
Jn revenge of this atrocity, the Slacfnrlanes hunted thorn down, and shot them. It is 
said that the yoiirgcr rulfiiin, Cliarliaeli, might have escaped, being remarkably swift 
of font, nut liis crime bectune his punislmient, lor tlie female wliom be bad nutraged 
iiad defended lierscJf desperately, and had efiil,l.cd him witli Ids own dirk on the thigh, 
lie was huue from the wound, and was the tnnrii c,t&i]y overtaken and killed. 

X nlways incline to think tliis last tlio ti ne edition of the Btory, and tliat the guilt WM 
transferred to liugold CLar .Molir, ns a man of I.iglier name, but am tfow cmivinced 01 
tile error. I have learr.cil from Mr (I'cgoisoii, of Arrttnruisli, lisie.al roiiicsentativa of 
Dngald (bar Molir, tlrnt Dngald w.is in trutli dea.i .several years before tlie battle. 18SU 
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^ txofi/lie had more reasons than one for eaqpecting some fiivour him the 
Sari* TOO had in secret advised and encouraged him to many of the 
dMfiWftte aotions for which ho was now called to so sovoro a reckoning. 
Bht ijrgylo, os old Hrrell oxpressos himself, kept a Highlandmaii's p^-omiso 
them, fulfilling it to the ear, and breaking it to the sense. Mac¬ 
Gregor was sent umer a strong guard to the frontier of England, and being 
tli^us, in the literal sense, sent out of Scotland, Argyle was judged to have 
kept faith with him, though the same party which took him thoro brought 
him back to Edinburgh in custody. __ ' 

MacGregor of Glenstrae was tiiod before the Court of Jiwtici.ary, 20tli 
JanuoiT 1804, and found guilty. He appears to have been iustaii'tly con¬ 
veyed fiom the bar to the gallows ; for iJirrell, of tho samo date, rciwrts 
that ho was hanged at the Cross, and, for distinction’s sake, was suspended 
higher by his own height than two of his kindred and friends. On tho 
18th of February following, more men of the MacGregors were oxeontod, 
after a long imprisonment, and several others in the beginning of March. 

The Earl of Argylo’s service, in conducing to tho surrender of tho 
insolent and wicked race and name of MacGregor, notorious common 
malefactors, and in tho in • bringing of MacGregor, with a groat m.ony 
of the loading men of the clan, worthily executed to death for their 
offences, is thankflilly acknowledged by an act of Parliament, 1607, ebap. 
16, and rewarded witii a grant of twenty chaldersof victual out of the lands 
of Kintire. 

I'he MacGregors, notwithstanding the letters of fire and sw'ord, and 
orders for mihtaiy execution ropoatodly directed against them by the 
Scottish legislature, who apparently lost all tho calmness of conscious 
dignity and security, and could not even name the outlawed elan without 
vituperation, showed no inclination to be blotted out of tho roll of uUm- 
ship. They submitted to tho Law, indeed, so far ns to take tho names of 
tho neighbouring families amongst whom they happened to live, nominally 
becoming, as the case might render it most convenient, Drummonds, 
CampboUs, Grahams, Buchanans, Stewarts, and tho like; but fo .all intents 
and purposes of combination ami mutual attachment, they remaiue<l tho 
clan Gregor, united together for right or wrong, and menacing with the 
general vengeance of their race, all who committed aggi-ossions against 
any individual of thoir number. 

They continued to tako and give offence with as little hosibation as 
before tho legislative dispersion which had been attempted, as appears 
from the preamble to statute 1633, obaptor 30, sotting forth, that the clan 
Gregor, which had been suppressed and reduced to quietness by the gicat 
care of tho late King J.ames of etei-nal memory, had nevertheless broken 
out again, in the counties of Perth, Stirling, Clackmannan, Montcitli, 
Lennox, Angus, and Meams; for which reason the statute ro-ostablishcs 
the disabilities attached to tho clan, and grants a nevv commission for 
enforcing the laws against that wicked and rebellious race. 

Notwithstanding the extreme severities of King James I. and Charles T. 
against this unfortunate people, who were rendered furious by pi-oscrij)- 
tion, and then punished for yielding to the passions which had boon 
wilMly irritated, the MacGregors to a man attached themselves during 
the civil war to tho cause of the latter monarch. Thoir bards have 
ascribed this to the native respect of the MacGregors for tho crown of 
Scotland, which their ancestors once wore, and have appealed to their 
armorial bearings, which display a pine-tree crossed saHiro wise with a 
ju^ed swor<i,>tho point of which supports a royal crown. But, without 
wuying'that such motives may have had their weight, wo are disposed to 
Ah^k, that a war whioh opened tho low country to the raids of tho elan 
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OregoAroiild Imr® more clmnns for them than any iadncemont to es^xwais, 
the oauao of tho Cotronanters, which would ha»o brought thorn into (iontaet 
with HighlanJera as Borco as tbeniselros, and having as little to loto;. 
Patrick MacGregor, their leader, was the son of a mstlngnished chief, 
named Duncan Abbarach, to whom Montrose wrote letters as to his trusty 
and special friend, expressing his reliance on his devoted loyalty, with an 
assurance, that when once his Majesty's affairs were placed upon a perma¬ 
nent footing, tho grievances of the clan MacGregor should be redressed. 

At a subsequent period of these melancholy times, we find the elan 
Gregor claiming tho immunities of other tribes, when summoned by the 
Scottish Parliament to resist the invasion of tho Commonwealth’s army, in 
1651. On tho last day of March in that year, a supplication to the King 
and Parliamout, from Calnm MacCoudachio Vioh JSuen, and Euon Mac- 
Oondachio £non, in their own name, and that of tlie whole name of 
MacGregor, set forth, that while, in obedience to the orders of Parliament, 
enjoining all clans to come out in the present service under their chieftains, 
for tho Jofeneo of relirion, king, and kingdoms, tho imtitioners wore draw¬ 
ing their men to guard the passes at the head of tho river Perth, they were 
interfered with by the Earl of Atliolo and tho Laird of Buchanan, who lifui| 
romjired tho atteniiancc of many of the clan Gregor upon their arrays.' 
This interference vraa, doubtless, owing to tlio change of name, wbieb 
seems to have given rise to tho claim of tho Earl of Atholo o^'d i.ao Laird 
of Buchanan to muster the MacGregors under their b „u6rs, .as Murrays' 
or Buclmnaus. it does not apiK!.ar that tho petiHon of tho MacGregojv, to 
bo poianitted to come out in n body as other clans, roeoived any answer. 
But upon the Ko.storation, King Charles, in tho first Scottish Parliament 
of his reign (statute 1661, chap. 195), annulled the various acts against llio 
chan Gregor, and restored thorn to tho full use of their family name, and 
. the othor privileges of liege subjects, sotting forth, as a ro.asnn for this 
lenity, that those who wore formerly de.signcn MacGregors had, during tho 
iato trouVdeSj conducted themselves witli such loyalty and affection to his 
Majostj', !w might justly wipe off all memory of former miscarriagos, and 
take aw.ay all marks of voproaoh for tho R.amo. 

it is singular enough, that it scorns to have aggravated the fcolings of 
tho non-oonformiiig Presbyterians, when the penalties which were ino.st 
unjustly imjwsod upon themselves were relaxed towai’ds tho poor Mac¬ 
Gregors ;—so little ai-e tho best men, any more than the worst, able to 
judge with impartiality of tho same measures, as applied to thomselvos, or 
to others. Upon tho wstoration, an influonco inimical to this unforlun.ato 
clan, said to be the same with that which !ifterwai'ds dictated tho mass.acro 
of Glencoe, ocoiisloned the re-enaction of tho tHin.al statutes .against the 
MacGrogora. Tliero nro no reasons given why these highly penal acts 
Bhonld hove been renewed ; nor is it alleged that tho clan li.atl boon guilty 
of late irregularities. Indeed, there is some i-oason to think that tho 
clause W!is formed of set purpose, in a shape which sliould elude observa¬ 
tion ; for, though containing conclnsioas iatal to tho rights of so many 
Seottisli subjects, it is neither mentioned in tho title nor the nibric of tho 
Act of I’iu-Uamcnt in which it occurs, and is thrown briefly in at tlio close 
of'tho statute 1693, chap. 61, ontitloj, an Act for tho Justiciary in tho 
Highlands. 

It does not, however, nppe.or that after the Eevolution tho acts ag.'iinst 
the clan were severely enforced; and in tho latter li.alf of the oightoentli 
century, they wore not enforced at all. Commissionoi's of siqqily wore 
named in Parliament by the proscribed title of MacGregor, and docices of 
courts of justice were pronounced, and legal deeds entorod into, under the 
eaine appellative. Tho MacGregors, however, wliilo tho laws coiitimied in 
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th« statute-book, still suffered under tUo dejU'ivation of the uamib which 
was their birthright, and soino attempts were made for the jiurpose of 
adopting another, MaoAlxdue or Grant being proposed as the title of the 
wfoile oIm in future. No agreement, howerer, could bo ontored into; and 
the evil was submitted to as a matt® of necessity, until full redress was 
'obtained from the British Parliament, by an act abolishing for ever the 
penal statutes which had been so long imposed upon this ancient i-aoe. 
This statute, well merited by the sorrioes of many a gentleman of the clan, 
in behalf of thoir King and country, was passed, and the clan proceeded 
to act upon it with the same spirit of ancient times, which had made them 
suffer soTcrely under a depriration that would hare been deemed.of little 
consequence by a great part of their foUow-subjeots. 

They entered into a deed recognising John Murray of Ltmriok, Esq. 
fofterwards Sir John MacGregor, Baronot), representativo of the family of 
Gloncamook, as lawffilly descended fi’om the ancient stock ajid blood of 
the Jjairds and foirds of MacGregor, and therefore acknowledged him as 
their chief on all lawful occasions and causes whatsoever. The deed was 
subscribed by eight hundred .and twenty-six persons of tho name of Mac¬ 
Gregor capablo of bearing arms. A great many of the clan during the 
last war formed themselves into what was called tho dan Alpine regiment, 
raised in 17S9, under the command of their Chief, and his brother Colonel 
iVlaeurcg"’’. 

Having brieil, "otioed the history of this clan, which prosonts a jaro and 
intoresting example of the indelible character of tho jiatriarchal system, 
the author mu.st now oho- ."omo notices of the individual who gives n.amo 
to iheso volumes. 

fn giving an account of a Uighlattdor, his podigree is first to be oon- 
yidorod. Tltat of Rob Roy was deduced from Ciar Mohr, the groat mouse- 
coloured man, who is accused by tradition of having slain the young 
stiidonts at the battle of Oleufruin. i 

Without puzzling omnolves and our readers with tho intricacies of High- 
I.and genealogy, it is enough to say, that after tho death of Allastor Mac¬ 
Gregor of Glenstrae, tho clan, discouraOTd by tho unremitting persecution 
of thoir enomios, seem not to have had tlie moaua of placing themselves 
under the comm.and of a singlo chiep. According to thoir places of resi- 
douco and imruediato dosconb tho soveral famllioa wore lod and directed 
hy C/tirflaiiis, which, in the IHghland acceptation, signifies tho heiid of a 
jiartioular brancli of a tribe, in opposition to Vkie/, who is the leader and 
commander of tho whole name. 

Tho family and descendants of Dugald Ciar Mohr lived chiefly in tho 
mountains between Loch Lomond and Loch Katrine, and occupied a good 
tieal of property there—whether by sufferance, by the right of the sword, 
which it w.as )!Ovur safe to dispute with them, or by legal titles of various 
kinds, it would bo useless to inquire and unnecessary to detail. Enough;— 
there tliey ccitaiuly wore—a iwojdo whom thoir most powerful neighbours 
were dasirous to cjamliate, tboir friendalup in poaoo being very necessary 
to t iio qviiot of th»|pmage, and their assistanoo in war equidly prompt and 
offoctual. 

H.,d> Roy MacGregor Campbell, which last name he bore in consequence 
of tho Acts of Parliament abolishing his own, was tho younger son of 
Donald MacGregor of Glongylo, said to have boon a Lieutonant-Coloncl 
(probably in tho service of James II.), by Ids wife, a daughter of Campbell 
s>f GMifalloch. Rob’s own designation was of luvorsnaid ; but he appears 
tc^lijffligcqriirod .n right of some kind or other to tho property or pos^s- 
sfl^l^ISliaig R(>y.ston, a domain of rook and forest, lying on the side 
■* Erroneously cmiscil. See a i.tcecdiiii; note, l>. vi. 
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ofliocb Lomond, where thn.t hoauUM iako streteh^ into the dusk; mono* 
tains OT Glenfalloch, 

Tho time of hU birth is uncertain. But h$ is said to have been active in 
the soonos of war and plunder which succeeded the Bovolution; anil tnuU- 
tion affirms him to hare been the leader in a predate^ inooraion into the 
' parish of Kippen, in tho Lennox, wMoh took, place in the year It 
was of almost a bloodless character, only one person losing his life; but 
from tho extent of the depredation, it was long distin^slted by the name 
of J;Uo lloi'-ship, or devastation, of Kippen. f The nmo of his death is 
also luicertain; but ns he is said to havo survived the year 1733, and died 
an aged’man, it is pi’obable ho may havo been twenty-five about the time 
of tlw Ifer’-ship of Kippen, which would assign bis birth to the middle of 
the 17th oontTiry. 

In the moi'o quiot times which suoceoded tho Bovolution, Hub Boy, ot 
. Kod Eobcrt, seams to havo exerted his active talents, which wore of no 
moan order, as a drover, or trader in cattle, to a great extent. It may 
well bo .supposed that in those days no Lowland, much less Bngiisb drovers, 
vont.ured to enter the Highlands. Tho cattle, which wore tho staple com¬ 
modity of tho mountains, wore escorted down to fairs, on tho borders of 
tlio rx)w!ands, by a pai'ty of Highlandor-s, with their arms rattling around 
t.hcm; and who dealt, however, in all honour and good faith with their 
Southern customers. A fray, indeed, would sometimes nrise, when tho 
Tsiwlandmoii, chiefly Borderera, who had to supply the Knglish market, 
ns(!il to dip their bonnets in the next brook, and wrapping them round 
tlirir haiuls, oppose their oudgols to the naked broadswords, which had not 
always tho suporiority. 1 havo hoard from aged persons, who had boeu 
cinsigod in such aili-ays, that tho Highlanders used remarkably fair play, 
never using the point of the sword, fer less their pistols or daggers; so that 

■With many a stiff thwack and many a bang, 

Hard Crabtree and cold iron rung. 

A slash or two, or a broken head, was easily accommodated, and as 
the trade was of bonofit to both parties, trifling skirmishes wore not 
allowed to interrupt its hai-mony. Indeed, it was of vital interest to the 
ilighlandors, whoso income, so far as derived from their estates, depended 
entirely on ibo sale of black cattle; and a sagaoious and experienced 
do.alor beticlilod not only liirasclf, but his friends and neighbours, by his 
speculation.^. Those of Jtol.) Boy wore for several years so suoeossful ns to 
in.spiro general coiifiilouco, and raise him in the estimation of tho country 
in which ho resided. 

Hi.s importanco wan inoroa.red by tho death of his fatbor, in consequenco 
of which ho succeodod to the nianagomont of his uophow Gregor Mac¬ 
Gregor of Glongylo’s [.roperiy, and, os his tutor, to such influonoo with the 
clan and folhnviiig as was due to the ropresentativo of Dongal Oiar. Buch 
iuflueueo was tho nioro uncontrolled, th.at this family of the MacGrogoiu 
.seem to have refused adherence to MacGregor of Glenoamcmk, the ancestor 
of tho present Sir Ewnn MacGregor, and assorted o kind of independence. 

It was at thi.s time that Bob Boy noejuirod nn intere.st by purchase, 
wadscl, or olhorwiso, to the property of Craig Royston already montionod. 
lie w.is in particular favo\ir, during this pros)xrous period of his life, with 
his noai '.st and most powerful neighbour, Ja.mes first Duke of Montrose, 
from whom ho received in.any marks of regard. His Grano consented to 
giro his nephew and himself a rigid of property on the estates of Glongylo 

« 

t See Siallsiical Accovnl vf Scotland (1st edit.), vol. xviii. page 332. .Parish of 
Kiiipcn. 
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aud Inversniud, wliioh they had till then only held aa kindly toiian^ The 
Duke, also, with a view to the interest of the country and his own' ostato, 
lupported our adventurer by loons of money to a considorable amount, to 
enable him to carry on his spooulations in tho cottlo trade._ 

Unfortunately, that spooios of commoroe was and is liable to sudden 
fluctuations; and Eob Eoy was—by a sudden-doprossion of markets, and, 
as a friendly traction adds, by the bad faith of a partner named MacDonald, 
whom he had imprudently received into his confidence, and intrusted with 
a considerable sum of money—rendered totally insolvent. Ho absconded, 
of course—not empty-handed, if it bo true, as stated in an advortisomont 
• for his apprehension, tliat he had in his possession sums to the amount of 
jCIOOO sterUnpr, obtained from several noblemen and gentlemen under pro- 
tenoe of purchasing cows for them in the Highlands. This ndrertisomont 
appeared in Juno 1712, and was several times repeated. It fixes the jieriod 
when Rob Eoy exchanged his commercial adventures for speculations of a 
very different comple:&n.i 

He appears at this period first to have removed, from his ordinary dwell¬ 
ing at luversnaid, ten or twelve Scots miles (which is double ibo number 
of English) farther into the Highlands, and commenced tho lawless sort of 
life which ho afterwards followed. The Duke of Montrose, who conceived 
himself deceived and cheated by MacGregor's conduct, employed legiJ 
means to recover the money lent to him. Ilob Roy's landed property was 
attached by the regular form of legal procedure, and his stock and furni¬ 
ture made tho subject of arrest and 8;do. 

It is said that tliis diligence of the law, as it is called in Scotland, which 
tho English moro bluntly term distress, was used in this cose with uucoHimon 
severity, and that tho legal satellites, not usually'tlio gentlest persona in 
the world, hail insulted MacGi'egor's wife, in a manner wliieli would Imvo 
aroused a milder man than ho to thoughts of unbounded vongoanro. S'jo 
w.ns a woman of fierce and haughty temper, and is not unlikely to ]i,a\e 
disturbed tho effieers in tho exocution of tholr duty, ami tlnis to have 
incurred ill treatment, though, for tho sake of Immaiiity, it is to lie hojied 
that tho stoiy sometimes told is a popular oxaggoration. It is certain 
that she felt extreme anguish at being expelled from tho linnks of isieh 
Iximond, and gave vent to her feelings in a fine piece of ]iipo-mu.sie, still 
well known to am.atours liy tiio name of “ Rob Roy’s Lament 

Tho fugitive is thought to have found his first jdaoe of refuge in Glen 
Docliart, under tho 1^1 of Breadalbano's proteetion: for though that 
family had boon active agents in tho destruction of tlio MaeGregors in 
former times, tlioy had of lato years sheltered .a great many of the naino 
in their old possossioiis. Tho Duke of Argylo was also one of Rob Hoy's 
protectors, so far as to afford him, according to the Highland phrase, wood 
and water—tho shelter, namely, that is afforded by tho forests and lakes 
of an inuccossihle country. 

TUo great men of tho Highlands in that time, besides being anxiously 
ambitious to koej> up wliat was called their Following, or military rotainci-s, 
wore also desirous to have at thoir disposal men of resolute characior, to 
whom tho world aad tho world’s law were no Inends, and who might at 
times ravage tho lands or destioy the tenants of a feudal enemy, without 
bringing responsibility on their patrons. The strife between the names of 
Camplioll and Graham, during tho civil wars of tho 17tli century, had 
been stamped with mutual loss and inveterate enmity. Tlie death of tlio 
great Mitrquoss of Montrose on tho one side, tho defeat at Invorlocliy, and 
cruel plundering of Lorn, on the other, wore reciprocal injuries not likely 


> Bee Appendix, Ro. I. 
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to be brgotten. Eob Roy was, therefore, sure of refuge in the country of 
the CalhpbeUs, both as having assunicd th^ name, as connected by hU 
mother with the family of Glenfallooh, and as an enemy to the rival house 
of Montrose. Tho oatent of Argylo's ijossessions, and the power of retreat* 
ing thither in any emergenoy, gave great encouragement to the Md 
schemes of revenge which be hM adopted. 

This was nothing short of the maintenance of a predatory war a^nst 
the Duko of Montrose, whom ho oonsiderod as the author of his exclusion 
from civil society, and of the outlawry to which he hod boon sentenced by 
letters of homing and caption (l^al writs so called), as well as the seizure 
of his ^ods, and adjudication of his landed property. Against his Grace,' 
iborofore, his tenants, friends, allies, and relatives, ho disposed himself to 
employ every means of annoyance in his power; ana though this was a oirole 
suiBciontly extensive for activo depredation, Rob, who professed himself a 
Jacobite, took tho liberty of extending his sphere of ojmrations against all 
whom ho chose to consider as friendly to iJio revolutionary government, 
or to that most obnoxious of measiu'es—the Union of the Kingdoms. 
Under one or other of those pretexts, all his neighbours of the Lowlsuids 
who had anything to lose, or were unwilling to compound for security by 
paying him an annual sum for protection or forbearance, were exposM to 
his ravages. 

Tho country in which this private warfare, or system of depredation, 
was to bo carried on, was, until opened up by roads, in tho higdmst degree 
favourable for his purpose. It was brokea up into narrow valleys, the 
habitable part of which bore no proportion to tho huge wildernesses of 
forest, rocks, and precipices by which they wore encircled, and which was, 
moreover, full of inextricable passes, morasses, and natural sti'ongths, 
unknown to any but the inhabitants themselves, where a fow men ac¬ 
quainted with the ground wore capable, with ordinary address, of baffling 
the pui-suit of numbers. 

The opinions and h.abits of tho nearest neighbours to tfie llighland lino 
woi'o al.«o liigUly favourable to Rob 140^8 purpose. A largo proportion of 
them were of his own elan of MacGregor, who claimed the property of 
Ikilquliidder, and other Highland distnets, as having been part of tho 
ancient possessions of tlicir tribo; though the harsh laws, under the seve¬ 
rity of wliicUthoy had suffered so deeply, bad assigned the ownership to 
other families. The civil wars of tho sovonteonth century had accustomed 
tUoso men to tho use of arms, and they were prouliarly bravo and fioroo 
from romembranoo of their sufferings. The vtoinity of a comparatively 
rich Ixiwland district gave also groat temptations to incursion. Many 
bclonguig to other clans, habituated to contempt of industry, and to tlie 
use of arms, drew towards an unprotected frontier which promised facility 
of plunder; and the state of the country, now so peaceable and quiet, 
verified at that time tho opinion which Dr Johnson heard with doubt and 
suspicion, that the most disorderly and lawless districts of tho Highlands 
wore thoso which lay nearest to tho Lowland line. There was, therefore, 
no difficulty in Rob Roy, descended of a tribo which was widely disjtersed 
in tho country we have described, oollocting any number of followers whom 
he might bo able to keep in a^on, and to maintain by his proposed 
operations. 

Ho himself appears to have been singularly adapted for the profession 
which he proposed to exercise. His stature was not of tho tallest, hut his 
person was uncommonly strong and compact. Tho greatest peculiarities 
of his frame were tho breadth of his shoulders, and the great and almost 
di^roportioned length of his arms; so remarkable, indeed, that it was 
said he could, witmint stooping^ tie the garters of his Highland hose. 
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which are placed two inches below the knee. Hia counten^co wa# open, 
manly,‘stem at period of danger, but frank and cheerful in his uonra of 
festivity. His hair was dark-red, thick, and frizzled, and curled short 
around tho face. His fashion of dress showed, of course, the knees nud 
. wper part of the 1^, which was described to me as resembling that of a 
Highland bull, hirshte, with rod hair, and erinoing musouJar strength 
ritnilar to that animal. To these personal qualifioations must be added a 
masterly use of the Highland sword, in which his length of arm gave hiin 
great advantage—and a perfect and intimate knowlodw of all the reocssr.s 
of the wild country in which he harborirod, and lie ohatacter of th ' 
various individuals, whether friendly or hostile, with whom he mij^ht conn' 
in contact. 

His mental qualities seem to have been no less adnpte'l to the cirouni- 
stances in which he was placed. Though the descendant of tho Idood- 
thirsty eSar Mohr, he inherited none of his ancestor’s ferocity. _ On tho 
contrary, Bob Roy avoided every appe-aranoe of cruelty, and it is iioi, 
averred that he was over the juKina of unncoossary bloodsnod, or the actor 
in any deed which could load the way to it. His schemes of plunder were 
contrived and executed with equal boldness and sagacity, and were almost 
universally successful, from tho skill with which they wore laid, and the 
secrecy and rapidity with which they wore executed. Like Robin Hood 
of England, ho was a, kind and gentle robber, and, while he took from tho 
rich, was liboral in relieving the poor. This might in pari bo policy ; but 
the universal tradition of tho country speaks it to have arisen from a better 
motive. All whom I have convei-sod with, and I have in my youth scon 
some who knew Rob Roy personally, gave him tho character of a benevo¬ 
lent and humane man “ in his way.” 

His ideas of morality were those of an Arab obief, being such .as iiaiu- 
rally arose out of his wild education. Supposing Rob Roy to have argued 
on the tondonc;jof tho life which ho pursued, whether from ohoioo or from 
necessity, he would doubtless have' assumed to himself the cbaractei' of a 
bravo man, who, deprived of his natural rights by tUo pwlialily of laws, 
ondaavoured to assort them by the strong hand of natural power Taud be is 
most felicitously desioribed as reasoning thus, in tho higli-tc'iiod poetry of 
my gifted friend Wordsworth— 


Bay, then, that he was wise as bravo, 

Ab wise in thought, as bold in deed; 

For in the principles of things 
Bt sought hia moral creed. 

Bald generousKob, “’What need of Books? 
Bom all the atatnt us and their shelves I 

They stir ns up againit our kind, 

And worse, against ourselves. 

“ We have a passion, make a law. 

Too false to guide iis or coiitrci; 

And for the law itself we fight 
In bitterness of soul. 

f.‘ Aud puzzled, blinded, then we lose 
Distinctions that are plain aud few; 

These find I graven on my heart, 

That tells me what to do. 

“ The creatures see of flood and field. 

And Utow that travel on the wiud; I 


With them no strife can last t they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 

“ For why T Because the good old riilo 
BiiSiceth them; the simple plan. 

That they should take who have the power. 
And tliey should keep who can. 

“ A lesson which is quickly learn’J, 

A signal through which all can sec; 

Thus, notliing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 

‘' And frcaklsUn^ of mind is clicekM, 

He famed who foolishly aspires, 

While to the measures of hia might 
Bach fashiona his desires. 

“ All kinds aud creatures stand .and fall 
By strength of prowess or of wit; 

Tis God’s appointment who must sway, 
And who is to suhmik 
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« Stneetbts,'’ saidRoMa, rigWila plain, 
Andlonjbtlifaisbutadsjr, 

To bavomy ends, unintain mj lights, 

111 take the shortest waj'." 


And timi among these rocks ho lived. 
Thro’ Ktimmer’a beat and winter’s snow; 
The eagle,* be was lord above. 

And jflob was lord below. 


We are not, however, to si^ijee ^e character of this distinguished 
«utl.aw to be Mat of an actual ilett^, acting utaiftamly and consistently on 
such moral principles as the illustrious vdio, sliding by his grave, 
lias vindicated his fame. On the contrary, ea is eommon with barharous 
chiefs, Itob Roy ap{ieai’s to have mixed ha professions of principle with a 
lai'go alloy of craft and diseiiaulation, of which his conduct duiing the civil 
war is su^cient prooft It'k.also said, tod truly, that edthough his courtesy 
was one of his strongiat oharactftristioB, yet sometimes ho assumed an arro- 
;nince of manner wmoh was nothaSily endured by the high-spirited men to 
whom it was addressed, and drew the daring outlaw into frotjuent disisites, 
from which he did not always come oil with credit, hh-om this it has been 
inferred, that Rob Roy was fti'ore of a bully than a hero, or at least that ho 
liad, according to the common phrase, his lighting days. Borne aged men 
who know him well, hoyO described him also as bettor at a tau:h-lukie, or 
scuffle within doork; tStha- in mortal Combat. Tiio toner of his life ino" Ipc 
f/uoted to repel this charge; while, at the same time, it must bo alh.iwod, 
I'hat the situation in which ho was placed renderod hun p.-ndontly nversM 
to m.aintaining quarrels, where nothing wa,s to he iiad save b!o‘.vr, amt 
•where success would have raised up against liim now .and powerful t-iiomies, 
in a country where revenge was still eon.sidered as n diiu- ratlier tlian a 
c.rinio. The power of oommatiding his j)assion.s, on such i cca-sions, far 
from l.ielng inconsistent with the part which UaoOregor Imd to jiuribmi, 
was oH-sontiolly noc-ossary, at the period when ho Uvnd, to prevent h>s ■■.arcoi 
from being out sliort. 

T may hero mention oiio or two occasions on which Knh Itoy appe iis to 
have given way in the manner alluded to. My late renoraWe friend, .John 
Itoisay of Oohtertyro, alike eminent rts a classical scholar ami us an 
authentic register of the ancient history .and manners of Scotland, informed 
mo, that on occasion of a imbliomeeting at a Ijonfiro in the town of Dounc. 
Uol) Hoy gave some offence to .fames EdiiiondaUiuo of h'ewlon, tiic. wunr 
gentJoman who was unfortunately conoorned in the slaughter of hold 
Kollo (See Moolaui’in’s Criminal Trials, No. IX.), -when Edmondstono coni- 
pellod MacGregor to quit the town on pain of being thrown by him into 
tbe bonfire. “ I broke one of your ribs on a former occasion,” siiid he, 

and now, Ifob, if you provoke me farther, I will break your neck.” But 
it must bo romemborod that Edmondstono was a man of consequenco in 
tho Jacobite party, as ho ctimod the royal standard of James Vll. at tin 
battle of SI onaff-muir, and also, that he was near tho door of h.is own 
mansion-hoi and probably surrounded by his friends and adherents. 
Rob Roy, he wever, suffbrod in reputation for retiring under such a thvaai. 

Anotb -ell-vouehod case is that of Cimniugham of Boquhan. 

llonry Ct linghaw, BSq., of Boquhan, was a gentleman of Stirlii. 
shire, who, like many exquiiHes of our o'Wn time, united a n.atnrul high 
spirit and djiring character ■with an affectation of delicacy of address and 
mannem amounting to fopiiery.^ Tie chauood to be in comi'any with 


1 His courage and affeetatlon of foppery were united, wliieh Is less frequently the 
case, with a spirit of innate modesty. He is thus described in Lord Itiuniiia’s satirical 
verses, entitled ” Argylo’s Bevee.” 

“ Six times hod Harry bow’d unseen 
Before be dared advance; 

Tbe Duke tlien, tarciiig: round well pleased, 

Said, * Sure you’ve been in Prance I 
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BoT) Boy, who^ oiiber in eoniompt of Boquliaa's wippoaod oflfeminaev, or 
iMtouae ;ho tiioiight tim 4 safo parson to fix a ijuiurrol on (a point which 
wp « enemies alleged he was wont to oonsider), ihaulted him so gproasly 
tl»at a ohnllengo jjassed between them. The goodwife of tho clachan had 
hidden Conningliam’s sword, and, wi^ he rummaged the houso in 
quest of liis own or some other, Bob Boy wont to tho Shieling Hill, the 
(^pointed place of combat, and paraded there with groat majesty, waiting 
for his antagonist. In the mean time, Cunningham had rummaged out an 
old sword, and, entering the ground of contest in all haste, rushed on the 
outlaw with such unexpected fhry that he fairly droro him off the field; 
nor did he show hims^f in tho Tillage again for some time.’, Mr Mac¬ 
Gregor StirUiig has a softened account of this anecdote in his new edition 
of Nimmo's Stirlingshire; still he records Kob Boy’s discomfiture. 

Occasionally Bob Boy suffered disasters, and incurred great personal 
danger. On one remarkable occasion ho was saved by tho coolness of his 
lieutenant, M-acanidoister, or Fletcher, the JAUlt John of his band—a fine 
active follow, of course, and celebrated as a marksman. It happened that 
Maegregor and his party had been surprised and dispersed by a superior 
force of home and foot, and the word was given to “split and squander.” 
Each shifted for lumself, but a bold dragoon attached himself to pursuit 
of Rob, and overtaking him, struck at him with his broadsword. A plate 
of iron in his bonnet saved the MaoGre;ror-irora being cut down to tho 
teeth; but the blow was heavy enough to bear him to the ground, crying,- 
as ho fell, “0, Maoanaleister, is there uaothing in her?” (t.«. in the gun). 
The trooper, at the Kime time, oxclaiming, "I)—nye, your mother never 
wi-ougbt your night-cap! ” had his arm raised for a second bios', when- 
Maoanaleister iirod, and the ball pierced tho dragoon's heart. 

Such as he was, Bob Boy's progress in his occupation is thus described 
by a gentleman of sense and talent, who resided within tho circle of his 
predatory wars, had probably felt their effects, and speaks of them, as 
might be expootod, with Httlo of tho forbearance with which, from their 
peculiar and romantic character, they are now regarded. 

"This man (Bob Boy MiioCiregor) was a person of sagacity, and iieitlier 
wanted stratagem nor addres.s; and, having abandoned himself to all 
lioontiousneas, set himself at .tho head of all tho loose, vagrant, and 
desjporate people of that clan, in the west end of Perth and Stirluigshires, 
and infested those whole countries with thefts, robberies, and do}>redations. 
Very few who lived within his reach (that is, within the distance of a 
nocturnal expedition) could promise to thcmsolvos security, either for 
their persons or effects, without subjecting them.selves to pay him a heavy 
and shameful tax of htach-mail. He at last proceeded to such a degree of 
aud-aciousnoss, that he committed robberies, raised contributions, and 
resented quarrels, at the head of a very oonsiderablo body of armed men, 
in open day, suid in the face of tho Government.” ^ 

The extent and success of these depredations cannot bo surprisuig, 
when wo consider that the scene of them was laid in a coimtry where the 
general law was neither enforced nor respected. 

A more polite and jaunty man 
I never saw befora: ’ 

!th«n Harry bow'd, and blosli'd and bow'd, 

And strutted to tl>e door." 

ioUectlon of Original Poems, by Scotch Oentlemon, vol. il. p. 1S5, 

irabame of Gartmore's Causes of the Disturbances in tlie Ilighlauds. See 
‘s edition of Burt's Letters from the North of Scotland, Appendix, vol. ii. 
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Havisjg recorded that the (General habit of cattle-stealing had blinded 
even those of the better classes to the infaii^ of the practice, and "that as 
men’s property consisted entirely in herds, it was rendered in the highest 
degree precarious, Mr Grabamo odds— 

“ On theso accounts there is no culture of ground, no improvement of 
pastures, and, from the same reasons, no manufactures, no trade; in 
short, no industry. The people are extremely prolific, and therefore so 
numerous, that there is not business in that country, according to its 
prosoiit order and economy, for tlio ono-half of thorn. Every ]>l.aco is full 
of idle people, accustomed to arms, and lazy in everything but rapines 
and depredations. As huddel or aguavita houses are to be found every¬ 
where through the country, so in those they saunter away their lime, and 
froquoiitly consume there the returns of their illegal purchases. Hei-o the 
laws have never been oxooutod, nor the authority of the magisti-ato over 
oslablished. Here the officer of the law neither dare nor oiin execute his 
duty, and several places ai-o about thirty miles from lawful persons. In 
short, here is no order, no authority, no govemmont.” 

The i)erioil of tho Kebellion, 1715, approached soon after Kob Hoy had 
atlainod celebrity. His jacobite j)artialitios were now placed in opposition 
to Ilia sense of tho obligations which ho owed to the indirect protection of 
tho Hiiko of .Argylo. But tho desire of "drowning his sounding stops 
aiiiid the din of general war,” induced him to join tho forces of the Earl of 
Mar, altliough his patron, the Ifuke of Argylo, was at tho head of tho 
arinj- opposed to tho Highland insuigents. 

'I'ho AlacGregors—a largo sopt of them at least, that of CiarMohr—on 
this oocjision wore not commanded by Hob Hoy, but by his nephew 
already moutioneci, Gregor MacGregor, olhenviso called James Oi-ah.amo 
of Gleiigyle, and still better remembered by tho Gaelic opilhet of (HUiine 
Black Knee, from a black spot on one of his knees, wliich his 
lligliland garb retidorod visible. There can bo no question, however, that 
I'eing then very young, Glongyle must have actod on most ooeasious by 
the ailvico and direction of so oxperiencod a loader as his undo. 

Tho MacGrogoi’s assoinblod in numbers at th.at period, and beimn oven 
to threaten tho Ixuvlands towards tlio lower extremity of Loch Lomond. 
Tliey suddenly .seized all tho boats which wore upon tho Jake, anrl, 
probably with .a view to .some enterprise of their own, drew them en erlaiid 
to liiversnaid, in (•rdi r to intercept tho progress of a largo body e>f west- 
country whigs who were in arms for tho Government, and moving in that 
direction. 

Tlio whigs m.ado an excursion for tho recovery of the boats. Thoir 
forces consistod of volunteers from I'aisloy, ICilpatrick, and elsewhere, 
wlio, with tho nsslst-auee of a liody of soamon, wore toived up tho rivor 
Lovon ill long-lKiats bolonging to tho ship.s of war then Ijnng in the Clyde. 
At Lush they wero joined by tho forces of Sir Humphrey Oolquhoun, and 
Jaiiios Grant, his soii-in-law, with thoir follow'ers, attired in tho Highland 
dros»of tho period, which is picturesquely described. * The whole party 
ei ossc.l to ( Iraig-Hnyston, but Uio MacGregors did not ofi'or combat. If 
w-o BTC, to lidiove the account of the expoilitiou given by tlio historian Hao, 
they leaped on shore at Craig-Iioyston with tho utmost intreiiidity, no 

> ■■ At iiiRlit they arrived at Liiss, where tliey wero joined by Sir Ilumiiltrey 
('olqiihoiin of r.us», and Jniuos Grant of Plascandor, Ilia aon-in.law, followed by forty 
or fifty stately fellows in their short lioae and belted plaids, armed oneb of them with » 
wdl-axed gun on liis sliuiildor, a strong liaudsome tarsut. with a sharp-pointed stesl 
of about half an ell in length screwed into I lie navel of it, on his left arm, a sliiniy 
claymore by bis side, and a pistol or two, with a dirk and knife, in his belt,”— 

Uutoy-if of the Jtrbi,Uioii, 4lo, p. 287. 
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enemv appearing to oppose them, and, bjr the noise of their dram% which 
they Deal; inoessantly, and the disohoige of their artillery and smEOl arms, 
terrified the MacGregors, whom they appear sever, to nave seen, out of 
their fitnesses, and cau^ them to ^ in a panic to the general camp of 
the Highlanders at Strath KUan.* The low-country men succooded in 
gettii^ possession of the boats, at a great expenditure of noise and courage, 
and little ririr of danger. 

After this temporary removal from his old haunts. Hob Boy was sent 
the Earl of Mar to Aberdeen, to raise, it is believed, a part of the 
clan Gregor, which is settled in that country. Those men were of his 
own fanaBy (the race of the Ciar Mohr.) ThOT wore the d6scen3..ants of 
about three hundred MacGregors whom the Earl of Murray, about the 
Tear 1624, transmrted from his estates in Monteitk to oppose against 
his eneimes the Maclntoahes, a race as hardy and restless as they were 
themselves. 

But while in the city of Aberdeen, Bob Boy met a relation of a very 
differrat class and character from those whom he was sent to summon to 
arms. This was Or James Gregory (by descent a MacGregor), the patriarch 
of a dynasty of professors distinguished for literary and scientiuc talent, 
and the grand&ther of the lata eminent pj^'skion and accomplished 
scholar. Professor Gregory of Edinburgh. This gentleman was at the 
rime Professor of Momcine in King’s College, Aberdeen, and sou of Or 
James Gregoiy, distinguished in science as the inventor of tbo reflecting 
telescope. With such a family it may seem our friend Bob could have 
had little communion. But civil war is a species of misery which intio- 
duces men to strange bedfellows. Or Gregory thought it a point of 
prudence to' claim kindred, at so critical a period, with a man so formid¬ 
able and infiuoutial. Ho invited Bob Boy to his house, and treated 
him with so much kindness, that he produced in his generous bosom a 
degree of gratitude which seemed likely to ocoasion veiy inconvenient 
effects. 

The Professor liad a son about eight or nine years old—a lively, stout 
boy of his age—with whoso appaaranco our Highland Itobiu JJood wo,< 
much taken. On the day before his departure from tho house of his loamoil 
relative, Bob Roy, who had pondered deeply how ho might reuuito his 
cousin’s kindness, took Dr Gregory aside, anil addressed him to Ibis pur¬ 
port :—“ My dear kinsman, I have been thinking what 1 could do to show 
my sense of your hospitality. Now, here you have a fine spirited boy of a 

1 The Loch Lomond expedition was judgeii worOiy to form a separate pamphlet, 
which 1 have not seen, but, as quoted by tbe historian Rae, it must be doleciable. 

“ On tbe morrow, being Thursday the 13th, Qiey went on their expedition, and 
about noon came to Inretsnaid, the plane of danger, where ttie Paisley men and those 
of Oumbarton, and several of the other companies, to the number of a hundred men, 
with tbe greatest intrepidity leapt on shore, got up to tbe top of the uiouutains, and 
stood a considerable time, beating their druma all tbe while; but no enemy appear¬ 
ing, th^ went in quest of their boats, which the rebels bad seized, and having 
CBsnatly lighted on some rojiss and oars bid among the shrubs, at length tliey found 
tbe boats drawn up a good way on tho land, which they hurled down to the louh. 
Such of thorn ns were not damaged they eanied ngwilh them, and such as were, they 
sank and hewed to pieces. That same niglit they rettmued to Luss, and tlienu' iie.U 
day to Dumlinrton, from wlience tlioy liad at first set out, bringing along with tliem liiu 
whole boats tliuy found in their way on eitlmr side of the loch, and in tiie creeks of tlie 
iel^ and inoering them under the utuuou of tho castle, lluriug this expudiUon tlm 
pinnaces discliargiug ttioir palaiaroes, and the men their sniitll anu.s, made sucli a 
thundering noise, tliroiigh tlie miiltipliod rebounding eclioesof llie vast tnouulaius on 
both sides of tlia'locb, tiiat the MacOregor-s were cowed and friglited away to the n-.i 
of the rebda who were encamped at Strath Fiilan.”—JSac'a Bisloru cf lUe JiMliutt 
4to, p. S87. 
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son, w!;om you are ruining by cramming Mm with your usuloss book-leani< 
ing, and I am determine^ by way of manifesting my great good-will to 
you and yours, to take Hm witb mo and make a man of him.” The 
learned I’rofossor was utterly overwhelmed when his warlike kinsman 
announced his kind purpose, tn language wMch implied no doubt of its 
being a proposal which would bo, and ought to be, accepted with the ut¬ 
most gratitude. The task of apology or explanation was of a most delicato 
description; and thero might liave boon considerable danger iu suffering 
Bob Roy to poroeive that the promotion with which he threatened the son 
was, in .the father’s eyes, tbo ready road to the gallows. Indeed, every 
excuse which he could at first tliink of—such as regret for putting his 
friend to trouble with a youth who had boon educated in the Lowlazids, and 
so on—only strengthened the chieftain’s inclination to patronise hi.s young 
kinsman, as ho supposed they arose entirely from the modesty of the lather. 
Ho would for a long time take no apology, and oven spoke of carrying off 
the youth by a certein degree of kindly violence, whether his father oou- 
sentod or not. At length the perplexed Professor pleaded that his sou 
was very young, and in an infirm state of health, and not yet able to en¬ 
dure the hardmips of a mountain life ; but that in another year or two ho 
hoped his health would be firmly established, and he would be in a fitting 
condition to attend on his brave'kinsman, and follow out tho splendid des¬ 
tinies to wluch ho opened tbo way. This agreement being ma<lc, the cousins 
parted—Rob Roy pledging his honour to cairy his young relation to the 
hills with him on his next return to Aberdeenslihe, and Ur Orogory, doubt¬ 
less, praying iu his socrct soul that he might never soe Rob’s Highland 
face again. 

James Grogonr, who thus cscapeil being his kinsm.au's recruit, and in all 
probability lus henchman, was afterwards Professor of klodicino in tbo 
College, and, like most of Ms family, distinguished by his scientific acquire¬ 
ments. Ho was rather of an irritable anil pertinacious disposition; and 
his friends were wont to remark, when he sdioweii any sj-niptom of thosa 
foibles, “Ah! this comes of not having been educated by Rob Roy.” 

The connection between Rob Roy and his classical kimsmau did not end 
wiUi the period of Rob’s transient power, •it a period considerably subso- 
quont to the year 1716, he was walking in the Castle Street of Aberdeen, 
arm in arm with his host, Dr James Gregory, when thp ‘ dnim,s in thfl 
barracks suddenly boat to amis, and soldiers wore seen issuing 
barracks. “ If tWe lade are turning out,” said Rob, taking IcavlHSBj 
cousin with groat composure, “ it is time for me to look .after my 
So saying, he dived down a close, and as John Bunyan says, “ wont upon 
his way and was seen no more.” ^ 

We have already stated that Bob Roy’s conduct during tho insurrection 
of 1715 was very equivocal. His person and followers were in the High¬ 
land army, but Ms heart seems to -Rave been with the Duke of Argyle’s. 
Yet tho insurgents were constrained to trust to Mm os their only guide, 
when they marched from Perth towards Dumblane, with tho view of crossing 
tho Forth at what are called tho Fords of Frew, and when they themselves 
said he could not be relied upon. 

I The first of these anecdotes, which brings the highest pitch of drilisation so 
closely in contact witb Uie half-savage atate of society, 1 have heard told by the late 
distinguished I)r Qregory; and the tnembers of his family have had the kindness to 
collate the story wi& their reoollections and family doeumeiits, and furnish the 
authentic particulars. The second rests on the recollection of an old man, who was 

C ient when Bob took French leave of hiehtcrory cousin on hearing,the drums 
t, and commnuicated the circumstance to. Mr Alexander Forbes, a connection of 
I>r Oregonr bv marriage, who is still olive. 
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This ijiQTcment to tlte wostwor^ on the part of the iMurgents, thought 
4u the hatUe of Shorriff-mtur-^iRaodisiro, inrlco^ in its immodiate results, 
but erf which the Dube of Argyle reaped the whole advantage. In this 
action, it will be recollected that the right wing of the Highlanders broke 
and cut to pieces Argyle’s loft wing, while the clans on the left of Mar's 
army, though consisting of Stewarts, Mackenzies, and Camerons, were 
oonq)lotcly routed. Huriiw this medley of flight and pursuit. Bob Boy 
retained his station on a hiH in the contra of the Highland position; and 
though it is said his attack might have decided the day, he could not be 
pravwed upon to charge. This was the more unfortunate for the insur¬ 
gents, as the loading of a party of the Maephersonshad been committed to 
MacGregor. This, it is said, was owing to the age and infinity of tire 
chief of that name, who, unable to load his clan in person, objected to bis 
bmr-apparant, Maepherson of Nord, discharging his duty on that occasion; 
BCthaf the tribe, or a part of them, were brigaded with weir allies the Mao- 
Gregors. While the favourable moment for action was gliding away unem¬ 
ployed, Mar’s positive orders reached Bob Boy that he should presently 
attack. To which ho coolly replied, " No, no ! if thev cannot do it with¬ 
out mo, they canuot do it with me." One of tho Maophorsons, named 
Aloxanilcr, ono of Bob's original profession, viddiett a drovor, but a man 
of great strength and spirit, was so incensed at tho inactivity of his tem¬ 
porary leader, that ho threw off his plaid, drew his sword, and called out 
to his clansmen, “ Let us enduro this no longer I if he will not lead you, I 
will.” Bob Boy replied, with groat coolness, “Were tho question about 
driving Highland slots or kyloes, Saadie, I would yield to your superior 
skill; out as it respects tho leading of men, I must bo allowed to bo tho 
better jndge.”—“ £)id tho matter respect driving Glen-Eigas stotSj” answer¬ 
ed the Maepherson, “the question with Bob would not be, whjoh was to 
bo last, but which was to be foremost,” Incensed at this sarcasm, Mac¬ 
Gregor drew his sword, and they would have fought Upon the spot if their 
friends on both sides had not interfered. But the moment of attack was 
completely lost. Bob did not, however, neglect his own private interest 
tm the occasion. In tho oonfu^n of an undecided field of battle, ho en¬ 
riched his followers by pluncreiing the baggage and the dead on both 
sides. 

^^’ho fine old iutirical ballad on the battle of Shorriff-muir does not forget 
anffiesaatise our hero’s conduct on this memorable occasion;— 

Rob Roy he stood watch 
On a hill for to catch 
Tho booty, for aught Uiat I taw, man i 
For ho no’er adraoced 
From the place wlicre be stsneed, 

TUI nae mair was to do there at a’, man. 

Notwithstanding the sort of neutrality which Bob Boy had continued to 
observe during the progress of tho Bol>olUon, ho did not escape some of its 
]>e»altios. lie was included in tho act of attainder, and tho house in Broad- 
albonc, which was his place of retreat, was burned by General Lord Cado- 
gan, when, after the conclusion of tho insmroctidn, ho marched through 
thu Highlands to disarm and punish the offending clans. But upon going 
to Imprary vrith about forty or fifty of his followers, Bob obtained favour 
l>^im>parout surrender of thoir arms to Colonel Patrick Campbell of 
’ "“"'fti, who furnished them and their loader with protections under his 
Being thus in a great measure secured from the resentment of 
^nipeht. Bob Buy established his residence at Craig-Boyston, near 
IvEiomoiid. in tho midst of bis own kinsmen, and lost no time in resum- 
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Ing hl^iptivate quaiTel with the Duke of MoDitm.«e. For thi« purpose, ho 
soon got on foot os many men, and well armod too, os he had yet com¬ 
manded. Ho never stirrtd without a "body-guard of ton or twelve picked 
followers, and without much effort could increase them to fifty or sixty. 

The Dnko was not wanting in efforts to destroy this troublesome adver¬ 
sary. His Graco applied to General Carpenter, commanding the forces in 
BcoGand, and by his orders three parties of soldiers wore directed from tlio 
three different points of Glasgow, SUrling, olid Finlarig near Killin. Mr 
Graham of Killaam, the Huko of Montrose's relation and factor, Shcriff- 
dcpute.also of Dumbartonshire, accompanied the troo]w, that they might 
act under the civil authority, and have the assistance of a trusty guide 
well acquainted with tho hills. It was the object of thesu sovoi-al columns 
to arrive about the same time in tho neighliourhood of Bob Boy’s residence, 
and surprise him and his followon. But heavy rains, tho difiSoultics of tho 
country, and the good intolligrenco which tho Outlaw was always supplied 
with, disappointofl their woH-oonoertod combination. Tho troops, finding 
tho birds were flown, avenged themselves by destroying tho nest. Tlioy 
burned Bob Boy’s houso,—though not with impunitj'; for tho MacGregors, 
ooDcealod among the thickets and cliffs, fired on them, and killed a 
grenadier. 

Bob Boy avonged himself for the loss which ho sustained on this 
occasion by an act of singular audacify. Alruut the middle of Koverntwr 
171fi, John Graham of KUiearn, already mentioned as factor of tho Mon- 
troso family, wont to a place called Cha^l Errock, where the tenants of tho 
I>uko were summoned to appear with thoir termly rents. They appeared 
aocordingly, and tho factor Imd received ready money to tho amount of 
about £3(K), when Bob Boy entered tho room at tho head of an armed 
party. Tlio steward endeavoured to protect tho Duko’s property by throw¬ 
ing tho books of accounts and money, into a garret, trusting they might 
escape notice. But tho oxporionood freebooter was not to be bafHo<l where 
such a prize was at stake. Ho recovered the books and c.ash, placed liim- 
solf calmly in tho receipt of custom, examined tho accounts, pocketed tho 
money, and gave receipts on tho Duko’s part, saying ho would held reckon¬ 
ing with tho Duke of Montrose out of tho damages which ho had sustained 
by his Grace’s means, in which he inoiudod the losses ho had sufforod, as 
well by tho burning of his house by General Cadogan, as by tlio later ox- 

E edition against Craig-Boyston. lie then requested Mr Gr.aluun to attend 
im; nor docs it appear that ho treated him with any pci-sonal violence, or 
even rudeness, although ho informed him he regarded him as a hostage, 
and menaced rough usage in case be should bo pursued, or in danger of 
being ovoi-takcn. Few more audacious feats have been performed. After 
some rapid cliangcs of place (the fatigue attending which was tho only 
annoyance that Mr Graham seems to nave complained oi), ho carried his 

S 'iso'nor to an island on Loch Katrine, and caused him to write to tho 
uke, to state that his ransom was fixed at 3400 morks, being tiio balance 
which MacGregor protondod remained duo to him, after deducting oU that 
ho owed to tho Duke of Montrose. 

However, after detaining Mr Groliam five or six days in custody on tho 
island, which is still called Bob Boy’s prison, and could bo no comfortable 
dwelling for November nights, tho Outlaw seems to havo despaired of at- 
t^g fi^ther advantage from ^ bold attempt, and suffered his prisoner to 
dep^ uninjured, with the account-books, and bills granted by the tenants, 
taimg especial care to retain the cash. 1 

> The reader will find two original letters of the Duke of Mentreso, with that whidi 
Hr Qrabam of Kllleani dispatched frwn his prisoa-bouss bv the Otttlaw’4 eonunond, 
la Uie Appendia, No. U. 
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About 1717, our Chieftain had ihe dangerous adventttfe of fallfag into 
the hands of tho 0nke of Athdle, almost as much his enemy as the nulco 
of ATontroso himsoif: but his cunning and dexterity ogam fi-oed him_ fi-om 
certain death. .See a Contemporary Account of this curious affair in tho 
Appendix, No. V. 

Other pranks are told of Roh, which argue the same boldness and saga¬ 
city as the seizure of Killoam. Tho Duke of Montrose, weary Of his inso¬ 
lence, procured a quantity of arms, and distributed them among his ten¬ 
antry, in order tiiat they might defend themselves against future violences. 
But they fell iulo different hands from those they were intended fob. The 
MacOrogors marie separate attacks on tho houses of the tenant's, and 
disarm0(1 thorn all ono after another, not, as was supposed, without the 
consent of many of tho persons so disarmed. 

As a groat part of the Duke’s rents were payable in kind, there were 
gimels (granario.s) established for storing up tho corn at Moulin, and else- 
whoi-o on tho Buchanan estate. To these storehouses Rob Roy used to 
repair with a sufiioiont force, and of course when ho was least expected, 
and insist upon the delivery of quantities of grain—sometimes for nis owii 
use, and sometimes for tho assistance of the country people ; always giving 
regular receipts in his own name, and pretending to reckon with the Duke 
for what sums ho received. 

Ill the mcanwliile a garrison was established by Government, tlio ruins of 
which may bo still soon about half way betwixt Loch Lomond and Loch 
Katrine, upon Bob Roy’s original property of Inversnaid. Kven this mili¬ 
tary ostablishmont could not bridle tho restless MacGregor. He contrived 
to suiprise the little fort, disarm tho soldiers, and destroy tho fortification. 
It was afterwards ro-ostabUshod, and again taken by tho MacGregors un¬ 
der Roh Roy’s nephew, Ghluno Dhu, previous to the insurrection of 174.5-6. 
V'inally, tho fort of Jnvorsnaid was a third time repaired after the extinc¬ 
tion of civil discord ; and when we find the celebrated General 'Wolfe com¬ 
manding in it, tho imagination is strongly affected by tho variety of time 
and events which tho circumstance brings simultaneously to recollection. It 
is now totally dismantled.^ 

It was not, sli'lotly speaking, as a professed depredator that Rob Roy 
now oonduotod his operations, but as a sort of oonti’octor for the police; in 
Hcottish jihraso, a lifter of hlaok-mail. The nature of this contract has 
been described in tho Novel of Waverlw, and in the notes on that work. 
Mr Graham of OarLmore’s description of tho character may bo here tran¬ 
scribed;-- 

“The confusion and disorders of tho country were so great, and tho Gov- 
cmniont so absolutely neglected it, lliat the sober people there wei-e obliged 
to purchase some security to their effects, by shameful and ignominious 
contracts of hluch-imil. A person who had the greatest correspondence 
with tho tliicvos, was agreed with to preserve the lands oontracte(l for from 
■thefts, for cortain sums to bo paid yearly. Upon this fund ho employed 
ono half of the tliiovos to recover stolon cattle, and tho other half of thorn 
toatoa). in order to make this agrooment and Waok-mail contract neces¬ 
sary. Tho oslatos of those gentlemen who refused to contract, or give coun¬ 
tenance to that pernicious praotice, are plundered by tho thieving part of 
the watch, in omer to force them to pnrohaae their protection. Their 
loader calls himself the Captain, of the Waich, and his banditti go by that 

1 Abnut 1793, when the author clianced to pass that way while on a tour through 
the Highlands, a garrison, consisting of a single veteran, was still maintained at Inver- 
.siuiid. The-vcnerablo warder was reapiug his barley croft in aU peace and tranquillity t 
nod when we asked admittance to repose ourselves, ho told us we would &i(i the key at 
Tlit fi'Ti under tho doer 




name, ^nd as 'Uiis g^res them a kind of authority to traverse the countiT, 
BO it makes them capable oi doing any mischief. Olhese corps through tha 
Highlands make altogether a very oonsidemble body of men, inured from 
their infancy to the greatest fatigues, and very capable to act in a military 
way when occasion offers. 

"People who are ignorant and enthusiastio, who are in absolute de- 
p<mdonce upon their chief or landlord, who are directed In .their con¬ 
sciences by lioman Catholic priests, or nonjuring clergymen, and who are 
not masters of any property, may easily be formra into any mould. They 
fear no dangers, as they have nothing to lose, and so can with ease he in¬ 
duce)! to attempt anything. Nothing can make their condition worse ; con¬ 
fusions and troubles do commonly indulge them in such lioentiousness, that 
by these they better it.” ^ 

As the practice of contracting for blaok-mail was an obvious encourage¬ 
ment to rapine, and a great obstacle to tbo course of justice, it was, 1^ tire 
statute 1567, chap. 21, declared a capital crime, both on the part of him 
who levied and him who paid this sort of tax. But tho necessity of the case 
prevented tho execution of this severe law, I believe, in any one instance; 
and men went on submitting to a certain unlawful imposition, rather than 
run the risk of utter ruin,—^just as it is now found difficult or impossible to 
prevent those who have lost a very large sum of monw by robbery, from 
compounding with tho felons for restoration'of a part or their booty. 

At wh.at rate Bob Roy levied blaok-mail, I never beard stated; but there 
is a formal contract, by which his' nephew, in 1741, agreed with various 
landholders of estates in the counties of Perth, Stirling, and Dumbarton, 
to recover cattle stolen from them, or to pay tho value within six months of 
tho loss being intimated, if such intimation wero made to him with suffi¬ 
cient dispatch, in consideration of a payment of £S on each £100 of valued 
rent, which was not a very heaty insurance. Potty thefts were not includ¬ 
ed in the contract; but the theft of ono horse, or one head of black cattle, 
or of sheep exceeding tho number of six, fell under tlie agreement. 

Bob Buy’s profits upon such contracts brought him in a considerable re¬ 
venue in money or cattle, of which ho mado a popular iise; for he was pub¬ 
licly liberal, as well as privately b'enofioont. The minister of the parish of 
Bal'quhiddor, whose name was Robison, was at one time threatening to pur¬ 
sue the parish for au augmentation of his stipend. Bob Roy took an op¬ 
portunity to assure him that bo would do well to abstain from this new ex¬ 
action,—a hint which the minister did not fail to understand. But to make 
him some indemnification, MacGregor presented him every year with a cow 
and a fat sheep; and no scruples as to the mode in which the donor came 
by thorn, are said to have afl'eotod tho reverond gentleman’s conscience.^ 

Tho following account of the proceedings of Bob Roy, on an application 
to him from one of bis contractors, had in it somothing very interesting to 
me, as told by an old countryman in the Lennox who was present on the 
expedition. But as there is no point or marked incident in the story, and 
as it must neoossarily lie without the half-fiightoned, half-bewildered look, 
with which the narrator accompanied his reoolleotaons, it may possibly 
lose its effect when transferred to paper. 

My informant stated himself to, have been a lad of fifteen, livii^ with his 
father on tho ostato of a gentloman in the Lonuox, whoso name I have for¬ 
gotten, in tho capacity of herd. On a fine morning in the end of October, 
the )) 0 riod when such calamities wore almost always to bo apprehended, 
they found tho Highland thieves had been down upon them, and swept 
away ten or twelve head of cattle. Rob Boy was sent for, and came with a 

1 -LeMers from the North of Scotland, vol. ii. pp. 844-A 
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party aorea we^t anaedxaen,, He heard with great gravity aU oouW 

oe told Mm of tl» oireumstpaeM of the creayh, aud exprohsed ms coun- 
denoe that the herd-widditjimi • could not Imve oarried their booty fw, muI 
that he should bo able to reoovM them. He desired that two Lowlaniiow 
should bo sent on the i«rty, as it was not to bo expected that any of his 
gentleinen would take the trouble of driving the oattlo when ho should re¬ 
cover possession of them. My infomimit and his father wore despatohtvl 
oh the expedition. Thoy hod no good-will to the journey ; novorlholess, 
provided with a littie food, and with a dog to help them to manoge-the 
oattlo, they set off with MwGregor. They travelled a long dayj Jounioy 
in too direction of toe mountain Benvoirlioh, and slept for the night in a 
rainous hut or bothy. The next morning they resumed their journey among 
the hUls, Eob Roy dirocUng their courso by signs and marks on tho hcatb, 
which my informant did not understand. 

About noon, Rob commanded the armed party to halt, and to lie couched 
In the heather whore it was toiokest. “ Bo yon and your son," ho said to 
toe oldest Bowlander, “go boldly over toe hill;—yon will seo benoath you 
In a glen on too other side, your master’s cattio feeding, it may be, with 
others ; gather jrour own togothor, taking oaro to disturb no one else, and 
drive them to this place. If any one speak to, or threaten you, toll them 
that I nm hero, at too head of twenty men,”—“But what if they abuse us, 
or kill us? ” Bidd tho Lowland peasant, by no means delighted at finding 
the embassy imposed on him and his son. “If they do you any wrong," 
■Md Eob, “ I wul never forgive them os long as I live.” Tho Lowlandor 
was by no means content with this security, but did not think it safe to dis¬ 
pute Rob’s injunctions. 

Bo and bis son climbed tho hill, thoreforo, found a deep ralloy, whore 
there grazed, as Rob liad predicted, a large herd of oattlo. 'They cautiously 
selected those which their master had lost, and took measures to drive 
them over the hill. As soon as thoy began to remove them, thoy wore sur¬ 
prised by bearing cries and screams; and looking around in fear and trem- 
bling, they saw a woman, seeming to have started out of tho earth, who 
flyted at them (that is, scolded them) in Gaelic. When they contrived, liow- 
ever, in the beat Gaelic they could muster, to deliver tho message liob Roy 
told them, she became silent, and disappeared without offering them any 
further annoyance. The chief heard thoir story ou their return, and spoko 
with great oomplaconoy of tho art which he possessed of putting such things 
to rights without any unpleasant Mistle. The party wore now on thoir 
road home, and the danger, though not the fatigue, of tho expedition was 
at an end. 


^ey drove on toe cattle with little repose until it was nearly dwk, when 
Bob proposed to bait for the night upon a wide moor, across which a cold 
north-east wind, with frost on its wing, was whistling to the tuno of Ibo 
Pipers of Strath-Beam.* The Highlanders, sheltered by their plaids, lav 
down m toe hoath comfortably enough, but tho lowlandore had no protoc- 
» whateyw, Rob Roy observing this, directed one of his follou'crs to 
afford the old man a portion of his plaid; “ for the callant (boy), he may," 
BMd t^ freobootor, “keep Mmaolf warm by walking about and watching 
toe m^o. My informant heard this senteoco with no small distress; anil 
as toe frost wind grew more and more cutting, it seemed to freeze the very 
wood in his young veins. He had been exposed to weather all his life, ho 
but never could forget toe cold of that night; in so much that, in the 
Wttomesi of his heart, he cursed the bright moon for giving no heat with 


■* Mad herdsmen — a name Riven to oattlo-stealers 
Kho winds which sweep a wild glen In Badenoch are so ealiad. 
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somudiliebt. At length tb« sense (>foo)l4 and vearinoisbeoatto 80 intolwN 
able, that ne resolved to deseat his watch td seek awfi* repose and shelter. 

. With that ptu^ose, bo couched himself down Imhiud one of the most bulky 
of the Highlanders, who acted as lieuteDSHt to the party. Not satisfied 
with having secured the shelter of the meals large person, he coveted a share 
of Us phud, and by impercepHble degrees drew a comm' of it round him. 
He was now compsiatively in paradise, and slept sound till daybreak, when 
he awoke, and was terribly afraid on observing that his nocturnal operations 
had*altogether uncovered the dfauiniowasseH’s neck and shoulders, which, 
lacking me plaid which should have protected them, were cover^with pran^ 
reueA (i.p’btmr frost). The lad rose in great dread of a beating, at least, 
when it should be found how luxuriously he had been accommodated at:1&o 
expense of a prinoipal person of the party. Good Mr lieutenant, however, 
got up and shook himself, rubbingoa the hoar frost with his plaid, andmut* 
tering something of a cauld ntigU. They then drove on the cattle which were 
restored to their owner without farther adventure. The above can hardly 
bo termed a tale, but yet it contains materials both for the poet and artist. 

It was perhaps about the some time that, by a rapid moi-w into the Bnl- 
quhidder hills at the head of a body of his own tenantry, the Duke of Mon¬ 
trose actually surprised Bob Boy, and made him prisoner. He Was mount¬ 
ed behind one of the Duke's followers, named James Stewart, and made 
fast to him by a horse-girth. The person who hsd him thus in charge was 
grandfather of the intdiigent man of the same name, now deceased, who 
lately kept the inn in the vicinity of Ijoch Katrine, and acted .as a guide to . 
visitors through that beautiful sceneiy. From him I learned the stoi'V 
iniUiy years Wore ho was either a publican or a giudo, except to moorfowl 
shooters.—It was evening (to resume the stoiy), and the Duke was pressing 
on to lodgo his prisoner, so long sought after in vain, in some place of secur¬ 
ity, when, in crossing tho Teith or Forth, I forget which, MacGregor took 
an opportunity to oonjuro Stewart, by all tho tics of old aoquiant^ce and 
good-noigiibourhood, to give him some chance of an escape from an assured 
doom. Stewart was moved with compassion, perhajis with fear. He slip¬ 
ped tho girth-buckle, and Rob dropping down from behind tho horse's 
croupo, dived, swam, and escaped, pretty much as described in the Novel. 
When James Stewart came on shore, tho Duke hastily demanded whore his 
prisoner was; and as no distinct answer was returned, instantly suspectnl 
Stewart's connivance at tho escape of tho outlaw; and, drawing a steel 
pistol from his belt, gfanick liim down with a blow on the head, from tho 
effects of which, his descendant said, ho never compiotoly recovered. 

In the success of his repeated escapes from the pursuit of .^is powerful 
enemy. Bob Boy at length became wanton and facetious. B o wrote a mock 
challenge to the Duke, which he ciroulated among his friends to amuso thoni 
over a bottle. The reader will find this document in the Appendix.^ It 
is written in a good hand, and not particularly deficient in OTammar or spel¬ 
ling. OiU' Southern readers must bo given to understand that it was a piece 
of humour,—a qnis, in short ,—on the part of the outlaw, who was too .saga¬ 
cious to propose'such a rencontre in reality. This letter was written in tho 
year 1719. 

In the following year Bob Boy compo.sed another epistlo, very little to his 
own reputation, as he therein confo.sses having played booty during tho civil 
war of 1716. It is addrossod to General Wade, at that time enga^d in dis¬ 
arming tho Highland Clans, and making military roads through the coun¬ 
try. Tho letter is a singular composition. It sets out the wi-iteFs real and 
unfeigned desire to have offered his service to King Geoi^, but for his liar 


1 Appendix, So, DZ, 
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bilifcy to bo tbrovm into jail for a civil dobtj at tho instanoo of the DiAo 
of Montrose. Being tos debatted from taking tho right side, he acknow¬ 
ledged ho oiriiiraoed tho wrong one, upon Falataff s principle, that since tho 
King wantod men and the rebola soldiors, it were worse shame to bo idle 
in such a sUwing world, than to embrace tho worst Side, were it as black 
as rebellion could make it. The impossibilitT of his being neutral in such 
a debate, Rob seems to lay down as an undeniable proposition. At the 
same time, while he acknowledges having been forced intoanunnatm^l re¬ 
bellion against King George, he pleads that he not only avoided acting olfon- 
siyeiy aj^nst his Majostys forces on all occasions, but, on the.oonb'ary, 
sent to them what intolligenco he could oolleot from time to time j for the 
infill of wliich ho refers to his Grace the Duke of Argylo. What influence 
this ploa had'on General Wado, wo have no moans of knowing. 

Rob 1 ley appoam to have continued to live very much as usum. His fame 
ill the meanwhile, passed beyond the narrow limits of the country in which 
ho rosided. A pretended history of him appeared in London during his 
lifotinie, under tho title of the Highland Rogue. It is a catchpenny publi¬ 
cation, bearing in front tho efligy of a sjieoies of ogre, with a heard of a foot 
in len^h; and his actions are as much exaggerated as his personal appeai'- 
anco. Some fow of the best known adventures of the hero are told, though 
with little accuracy j but the gi’oator part of the pamphlet is entirely floti- 
tious. It is great pity so oxceuent a theme for a narrative of the kind had 
not follon into tho bauds of He Voo, who was engaged at the time on sub- 
joots somewhat similar, though inferior in itignily and interest. 

As Rob Roy advanced in ye.ars, he became more peaceable in his habits, 
and his nophow Ghlune Dhu, with most of his tribe, renounced those pecu¬ 
liar quarrels with tho Duke of Montrose, ly which his uncle had been dis¬ 
tinguished. The policy of tliat great family had latterly been rather to at¬ 
tach this wild tribe by kindness than to follow the mode of violonco which 
had been liitherto ineffectually resorted to. Leases at a low ront were grant¬ 
ed to many of tho MacGregors, who had herotoforo held possessions In the 
Duke's Highland property merely by oocupanoy; and Glengylo (or Black- 
knee), who continued to act as oolleotor of black-mail, managed his police, 
as a conimander of tho Highland watch arrayed at the charge of Government. 
Ho is said to have strictly abstained from the open and lawless depredations 
which his kinsman had practised. 

It was probably after this state of temporaty quiet had been obtained, 
that Rob Roy began to think of the conoems of his future state. Ho had 
been bred, and long professed himself, a Protestant; but in Lis later years 
he embiuced tho Roman Catholic faith,—^perhaps on Mrs Cole's principle, 
that it was a comfortable religion for one of his calling. Ho is said to have 
alleged as the causa of his conversion, a desire to gratify the nebio family 
of Perth, who wore then strict Catholica Having, as ho observed, assumed 
the name of the Duke of Argyle, his fiist protector, he could pay no com¬ 
pliment worth the Earl of Perth’s aocoptanoe, save complying with his mode 
of religion. Rob did not pretend, when pressed closely on the subject, to 
justify all tho tenets of Catholicism, and aoknowloilgod thatextremounotion 
always appeared to him a great waste of or ou.^ 

In the last year of Bob Roy’s life, his clan was involved in a dispute 
with one more powerful than themselves. Stewart of Appin, a chief of 
the tribe so named, was proprietor of a hill-farm in the Braes of Bal- 
qnhidder, c.-illed Invementy. The MacGregors of Rob Roy’s tribe claimed 
a right to it by ancient occupancy, and declared they would oppose to the 


^ Such an admission is ascribad to the robber, Denald Beau Lean, in Waverlajr 
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uttermost tlie settlement of any person upon the fanu not being of 
own name. Tho Stewarts came down with two hundred mon, well armed, 
to do themselves justice by main force. The MacGregors took tho field, 

, but were unable to muster an equal strength. Rob l«)j^ finding himself 
i the weaker party, asked a parl^, in which he represented that both clans 
1 were frionus to tho ana that he was unwilling they should be 

' woiikcnod by mutual conflict, and thus made a merit of surrendering to 
Appimthe disputed territory of Invementy. Appin, accordingly, settled 
' .as tenants there, at an easy quit-rent, the MaoLarens, a family dependent 
on the Stewarts, and from whose character for strength and bravery, it 
was expected that tliey would make their right good if nncyed by the 
■MacGregors. 'When all this had boon amicably adjusted, in presence of 
tho two clans drawn up in arms near the Kirk of Balquhldder, Rob Roy, 

, apparently fearing his tribe might ho thought to have conceded too 

• much ujwn the ocoasion, stepjjed forward and said, that where so many 
g.-vllaut men wore mot in anus, it would be shameful to part without a 
trial of skill, and therefore he took the freedom to invite any gentleman 
of tho Stewarts present to exchange a few blows with him for wie honour 
of their respoctivo elans. The brother-in-law of Appin, and second chief¬ 
tain of the clan, Alaster Stewart of Invemahyle, accepted tho cballoiigo, 
and they encountered with broadsword and target before their roapeotivo 
kinsmen.! Tho combat lasted till Rob received a slight wound in the 

■ arm, which was tho usual termination of such a combat when fought for 
honour only, and not with a mortal piu-pose. Rob Roy dropped his point, 
j and congratulated his adversary on having been tiie first man who ovei 
ilrow blood from him. The victor generously acknowledged, that without 
the advantage of youth, and the agility accompanying it, he proKably 
could not have come off with advantage. 

This w.as ))robably one of Bob Boy's last exploits in arms. The time of 
his death is not known with certainty, but ho is generally said to have 
snrvivcd 1738, and to have died an aged man. When he fuiiud himself 
approaching liis final change, ho expressed some contrition for particular 
parts of his life. His wife laughed at those scruples of conscience, and 
exhorted him to dio like a man, as ho had lived. In reply, ho rebuked 
hor for Lor violent passions, and tho counsels she had given him. “ You 
have put, strife,” he said, “ betwixt me and the best men of tho country, 
and now you would place enmity between me and my God.” 

There is a tradition, no way inconsistent with tho former, if the charao- 
- tor of Rob Roy bo justly considered, that while on his deathbed, ho learned 
that a person, with whom ho was at enmity, proposed to visit him. 
“ Raise mo fi-om my bod,” siud (ho invalid; “ throw my plaid around me, 
and bring mo my claymore, dirk, and pistoIs--it shall never bo said that 
a foeman saw Rob Roy MacGregor defenceless and unarmed,” His fooman, 
eoiijeeturod to bo one of tho Maol^arona, before and after mentioned, 
entered and paid his oomplimonts, inquiring after the health of his formid¬ 
able neighbour. Rob Roy maintained a cold, haughty civility during their 
short conforonce, and so soon as he had left theUouse, " Now,” ho said, 
“ all is over—let tho piper pl,ay ffa til mi tnlidh" (wo return no more); 
and ho is .said to have expired Irefore tho dirge was finished. 

This singular man died in bod in his own house, in tho parish of Bal- 
quhidder. Ho was biu-iod in tho obuxohyard of the same parish, where 

! Horae accounts etitto that Appin himself was Rob Boy’s imtagonlst or this occa- 

• Sion. Wy recollection, from tlic account of Invemahyle himself, was ns stated in the 
text. But the period when 1 received the information ie now so distant, that it Is 
possible I may Iw in'stiilcon. Invemahyle was rather of low stature, but very well 
.irnide, athletic, and an excellent swordsman. 
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his .tombstone is onty dlstingruished by a rude attempt at the figure of a 
broadswoKl. • * _ 

The ohamotor of Bob Boy is, of course, a mixed one. His sagacity, 
btddnoBs, aud prudonee, quaUtios so highly necessary to success in trar, 
became in some degree ticcs, from the manner in -which they were em- 
{doyed. !n>e oiroumstanees of his education, however, must be admitted 
as some extenuation of his habitual tran^T^ons a^inst the law; and 
for his political tergiversations, he might in that distoacted period plead 
the example of men far more powerful, and less exousable in becomibg tho 
sport of circumstances, than the poor and desperate outlaw. On tho other 
he was in the constant exercise of -virtues, the more meritorious as 
they seem inconsistent with his general eharactor. Fursning the occu|ia- 
tion of a predatory chieftain—in modem phrase,, a captain of banditti— 
Bob Boy was moderate in his revenge, and humane in his successes. Ho 
diargo of csrudty or bloodshed, unless in battle, is brought against his 
memory. In like manner, the formidable Outlaw was the friend of tho 
poor, and, -to the utmost of his ability, the support of tho widow and tho 
orphan—kept his word when pledged— and died hunonted in his o^vn wild 
country, where -there wore hearts grateM for his benoficenco, though their 
minds were not suiBoiontly instructed to appreciate his errors. 

The author perhaps ought to stop here; but the fate of a part of Rob 
Boy’s family was so extraordinary, as to call for a continuation of this 
somewhat prolix account, as affording an mterestii^ chapter, not on High¬ 
land manners alone, but on every stage of society in which the people of a 
primitive and half-civilised tribe are brought into close contact with a 
nation in which civilisation and polity have attained aoonmleto superiority. 

Bob had five sons—Coll, Ronald, James, Duncan, and Mbert. Nothing 
occurs worth notice concerning three of them; bat James, who was a very 
handsome man, seems to have had a good deal of his father's spirit, and 
the mantle of Dougal Ciar Mohr bad apparently descended on the shoul¬ 
ders of Robin Oig, that is, young Robin. Shortly after Bob Boy’s death, 
the ill-will which the MocCrogors entertained against tho MacLarons again 
broke out, at tho instigation, it was said, of Rob’s widow, who seems thus 
far to have deserved the chaiaoter given to her by her husband, as an Aid 
stirring up to blood and strife. Robin Oig, under her instigation, swore 
that as soon as he could get back a certain ^n which had belonged to Ids 
father, and had boon lately at Donne to be repaired, he would shoot Mac- 
lioren, for having presumed to settle on his mother’s land.i Ho wa.s us 
good 08 his word, and shot MooLaren when between the stilts of his plough, 
wounding him mortally. 

Tho aid of a Highland leech was procured, who probed tho wound with 
a probe mode out of a castook; t. e. -the stalk of a colowort or cabbage. 
This learned gentleman declared he would not venture to prescribe, not 
knowing with what shot the patient had been wounded. M.acbaron died, 
and about the same time his cattle wore houghed and his live stock de¬ 
stroyed in a barbarous manner. 

Robin Oig, after this feat—^which one of his biographers represents as 
the unhappy discharge of a gun—retired to his mothei's bouse, to boast 
that he drawn the first blood in the quarrel aforesaid. On the approach 
of troops, and a body of tho Stewarts, who were bound to take up toe 
cause of toeir tenant, Robin Oig absconded, and escaped all search. 

I This fqtsl piece was taken from Robin Oig, when he -wee seiied many years afler- 
mrds. It remained in possession of the m^strates before whom lie was brought for . 
examination, and now makes part of a amall collection of arms belonging to tiie nuUior. 

It is a BpanUh-barreUed gun, marked with the letters R.M.O., for Robert MacGregor 
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Tlio doctor already mentioned, by naitio Gallaia, Moolnleister, with 
James and Itonald, brothers to the actual perx>etrator of &e mnrder, were 
brought to trial. But as they coutrivod to ropreeeat the action as a ra^ 
deed committed by the “daft callant Bob," to wbiob they •were not 
accessory, the jury found their aooossion to the crime was Not lb«ven. 
The alleged acts of spoil and violence on the MacLarens' cattle wore ^so 
found to bo uusnppofted by evidence. As it was proved, however, that 
tbo tvso brothers, itbnald and James, were held and reputed thieves, they 
wore appointed to find caution to the extent of £200, &r their good boha> 
viour for seven years.i 

The spirit of clanship was at that time so strong^to which must bo 
added the wish to seciwe the adherence of stout, able-bodied, and, as the 
Scotch phrase then went, pretty men—that the representative of the noble 
family of Forth condescended to act openly as patron of the MacGregona 
and appeared as such upon their trial. So at least the author was informed 
by thu late Bobert Macintosh, Esq., advocate. Tho circumstance may, 
hovirevor, have occurred latw then l78S—the year in which this first trud 
took place. 

Robin Oig served for a time in tho 42d regiment, and was present at tbs 
battle of Fontenoy, where he was made prisoner and wounded. Ho was 
exchanged, returned to Scotland, and obtained bis discharge. Ho after¬ 
wards appeared openly in the MacQtegor's country; and, notwithstanding 
his outlawry, married a daughter of Graham of Drunkie, a gentleman of 
some property. His wife died a fow years afterwards. 

Tho insurrection of 1745 soon afterwards called the MacGregors to arms. 

r Tho author is nneertain whether it it worth while to mention, tliat he had a per- 
eonal opportunity of obeorving, even in his own Unm, thattliu king's writ did not pass 
quite current in the Braes of Balquhidder. There wero very considerable debts due 
by Stewart of Appin (chiefly to tlie anthor'i family), which were likely to ho lost to 
tho creditors, if they could not be made available out of tUie eome fltrm of Invorneniy, 
tho scene of Um murder done upon MacLaren, 

Uis family, oonsisting of eeveral etnpplng deer-stalkete, etill possessed the form, by 
virtue of a long loose, for a trifling rent There was no cliance of any one buying it 
with such an encumbrance, and a transaction was entered into by the MacLarens, 
wlio, being desirous to emigrate to America, agreed to sell their 10.-06 to tlie creditors 
fur £500, and to remove at the next term of Wlilteunday. But whether they repented 
tlieir bargain, or desired to make a better, or whether from a mere point of honour, 
tlio MacLarens declared they would not permit a summone of removal to be executed 
against tliem, which was necessary for the legal oom{detion of the bargain. And such 
was the general impression that they were men capable of mhtiog the legal oxecotioa 
of warning by very efl'ectual means, no king's messenger would execute the summons 
witliout the support of a military force, An escort of a sergeant and eix men was 
obtained from a JJighlaiid regiment lying in Btbling i and the author, then a writer's 
apprentice, equivalent to the honoorable rituation of an attorney’s cleA, was invested 
with the superintendence of the expedition, with directions to les that the messenger 
disclinrged his duty fully, and that tbo gallant sergeant did not exceed his part by com- 
iiiittiiig violence or plunder. And thus it liappensd, oddly enough, that tbo nutlior 
first entered the romantic scenery of Locli Katrine, of which he may perhaps say be 
has somewhat extended tho reputation, riding in all the dignity of danger, with a front 
and rear guard, and lo.aded arms. Tho sergeant was absolutoly a Highland Sergeant 
Kite, fullofslariesof Rob Roy and of himself; and a very good companion. Weex- 
porieuced no intorruptioo whatorer, and when we came to inrementy, found the house 
ilcseited. We took up our quarters for the night, and used eome of the victuale which 
we found there. On tho morning we returned as iiomoleeted as we came. 

The MacLarens, who probably never tiiouglit of any serious opposition, received 
tlieir money and went to America, where, iiamg had some slight diore {n removing 
them from tlieir paupera regna, I sincerely hope they prospered. 

The rent of invementy iustantty rose from £10 to £70 or £80; and when sold, tlie 
farm was purchased fl think by the late Laird of MaoNab) at a price hhflier in projioi- 
tion than what oven tlve modem rent authorised tho parties interested to hope for. 
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Bob^rt MaoGr«gor of QlezKsanio^, generally regarded as iho chief of the 
whole name, and gcandfal^er of Sir John, whom the clan received in that 
oharaoter, raised a^aoOr^or r^ment, with which he joined the standard 
of ■fhe Chevalter. The race of Ciar Mhor, however, affecth^ independence 
and' commanded hy Glengyle and his cousin James Boy MacGregor, did 
not join this kindred corps, but united themselves to the levies of tho titu¬ 
lar Vuke of Perth, until William MacGregor Drummond of Bolhaldic, whom 
they regarded as head of their branch of Clan Alpine, should come over 
firom franco. To cement the union after tho Highland fashion, dames 
hud down the name of Campbell, and assumed that of Drummond, in com¬ 
pliment to Ijord Perth. He was also called James Boy, after .his father, 
and James Mhor, or Big James, from his height. His corps, the relics of 
his father Bob’s band, behaved with groat activity; witii only twelve men 
he succeeded in surprising and burning, fur the second time, tlie fort at 
Inversnaid, constructed for the express purpose of bridling the country of 
the MacGregors. 

What rank or command James MacGregor had, is uncertain. He calls 
himself Major; and Chevalier Johnstone calls him. Captain. He must have 
held rank under Ghlune Dhu, his kinsman, but his active and audacious 
character placed him above tho rest of his brothron. Many of his followers 
were unarmed; ho sappliod the want of guns and swords with sej tho-blades 
sot straight upon their handlo.s. 

At the battle of Prestonpans, James Boy distinguished himself. “ Ills 
company,” says ChevaJior Johnstone, “ did great execution with their 
scythes.” They cut the legs of the horses in two—the riders through tho 
middle of their bodies. MacGregor was bravo and intrepid, but, at the 
same time, somewhat whimsical and singular. When advancing to the 
charge with his company, ho received five wounds, two of tnom from balls 
that pierced his body through and through. Stretohod on tho ground, with 
his head resting on his hand, ho callod out loudly to tho Highlanders ui 
his company, “ My lads, I am nut dead. By G—, 1 shall see U any of jon 
does not do his duty.” The victory, as is woU known, was iustaiitly 
obtained. 

In some ciuious letters of James Boy,' it appears that his tliigh-bono was 
broken on this occasion, and that he, nevertholess, rejoined thu amiy witli 
six companies, and was present at tho battle of Culloden. After that de¬ 
feat, tho clan MacGregor kept together in a body, and did nut di.sperso till 
they had returned into their own country. They brought James Boy with 
them in a litter; and, without being particularly molested, ho was permit¬ 
ted to reside in the MacGregor's country along with his brothers. 

James MacGregor Drummond was attested for high treason with persons 
of more importance. But it appears he had entered into some communB 
cation with Government, as, in tho letters quoted, ho moutions haviug 
obtained a pass from tho Lord JuStioo-Clorkm 1747, which was a sufficient 
protection to him from tho military. 'Hie oiroumstaneo is obscurely stated 
in one of tho letters already quoted, but may perhaps, joined to subsequent 
incidents, auUiorise the suspicion that James, like his father, could look at 
both sides of the cards, As the confusion of the country subsided, the 
MacGregors, like foxes which had baffled the hounds, drew back to their 
old haunts, and lived unmolested. But an atrocious outr^e, in which tho 
sons of Bob Boy were concerned, brought at lengtii on the femily tho lull 
vengeance of the law. 

James Boy was a married man, and had fourteou children. But his 
brother, Robin Dig, was now a widower; and it was resolved, if possible^ 

l PubluBed in Blackwood's Magaziue, vul. ii. page 23S. 
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that he should make Ms fortune by carrying off and maiTying, by force if 
necessary, ^omo woman of fortune from the Lowlands. 

The imagination of the half-oiviliEod Highlanders was loss shocked at tho 
idea of this particular species of violence, than might be expected from their 
general kindness to the weaker sex when they make port of their own fa- 
milics. But all their views were tinged with tho idea that they lived in a 
statu of war; and in such a state, from the time of the siege of.Tnoy to 
“ tho moment when Provisa fell,” i tho female captives are, to micivilmd 
victoss, tho most valuable ixrrt of tho booty— 

: “ The wealthy are slaughter'd, the lovely are spared.” 

Wo need not refer to tho rape of tho Sabines, or to a similar instance Jp 
the Book of Judges, for evidence that such deeds of violence have bden 
committed upon a large scale. Indeed, this soi-t of enterprise was so com¬ 
mon along the Highland line as to give rise to a variety of songs and bal¬ 
lads.* The annals of Ireland, as well as those of Scotland, prove tho crime 
to have been common in the more lawless parts of both countries; and any 
woman who happened to please a man of spirit who came of a good house, 
and possessed a few chosen friends, and a retreat in tho moimtains, was 
not imrmitted the alternative of saying him nay. What is more, it would 
seem that tho women themselves, most interested in the iiiimimities of their 
sox, wore, among tho lower classes, accustomed to regard such marriages 
as that which is presently to bo detailed as "pretty I'anuy’s way,” or i-a- 
tlier, the way of Donald with pretty Fanny. It is not a groat many years 
since a respectable woman, above the lower mnk of life, expressed herself 
very warmly to the author on his taking tho freedom to ceiism-e tho he- 
h-aviour of the MacGregors on tho occasion in question. She said “that 
there was no use in giving a bride too much cboico upon such occasions: 
that tho marriages were the happiest long syne which had boon done off 
hand.” Finally, she avotTed that her “ own mother had never seen her 
father till tho night he brought her up from tho Lennox, with leu head <'f 
black cattle, and there liad not been a happier couple in the country.” 

James Drummond and his brethren having similar opinions with tho au¬ 
thor’s old acquamtauco, and debating how they might raise tho fallen for¬ 
tunes of their clan, formed a resolution to settle their hrothor's fortune by 
striking up an advantageous marriage betwixt Bohin Oig and one Jean K.cy, 
or Wright, a young woman scarce twenty year.s old, and who had been loft' 
about 1 wo months a widow Iw the death of her husband. Her property wa.s 
estimated at only from 10’,()00 to 18,000 moks; hut it seems to have been 
sufficient temptation to these men to join in the commission of agroat crime. 

'J'hi.s poor }m\ing victim lived with her mother in her own lioiise at Edin- 
billy, in tlm parisii of Balfron and shire of Stirling. At this place, in tho 
night of 3d December 17S0, the sons of Rob Roy, and particularly James 
Mlior and Robin Oig, rushed into the house where the object of their at¬ 
tack was resident, presented guns, swords, and pistols to the males of tlic 
family, and terrified the women by threatening to break open the door.s if 
Jean Key was not.suiTondered, as (said James &y) “hisbrother wasayoung 
follow determined to make his fortune.” Having, at length, (bagged the 
object of thoir lawless purpose from her place of couccalnient, they toro 
her from her mother's arms, mounted her on a horse before one of the gang, 
and carried her off in spite of her screams and cries, which wore long heard 
after the terrified aiieclalors of tho outrage could no longer see tho party 
retreat through tho darimoss. In her a tteropts to escape, tho i>oov young wo 

1 CliUde llsi’old's Pilgrinuigc, Cantu If. 

* Bee Appendix, 'No VI. 
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man thmw herself from the hone on which they had placed her, and in so do¬ 
ing wrendied her side. Thewtben laid her doable over the i>nmmei of the sad¬ 
dle and transported her through the mosses and moors till the pain of the 
injury ehe had suffered in her side, augmented by the uneasiness of her 
posture, made her consent to sit upright In the execution of this crime 
they stopped at more houses than one, but none of the inhabitants dared 
interrupt their prooeedings. Atpon^t others who saw them was that 
qiassicai and accomplished scholar the lata Professor William Richardson of 
Glasgow, who used to describe as a terrible dream their violent and-noisy 
entrance into the house where he was then residing. The If i^anders 
filled the little kitchen, brandishing their arma demanding yrbat they 
pleased, and receiving whatever they demanded. James Mhor, ho said, was 
a tall, stem, and soldier-Uke man. ^Mbin Oig looked more gentlo; dork, but 
yet ruddy in complexion—a good-looking young savage. Their victim was 
go dishevelled in her dross, and forlorn m her appiearance and demeanour, 
that he oould hardly tell whether she was alive or dead. 

liie gang carried the unfortunate woman to Rowerdennan, where they 
had a priest unscrupulous enough to read the marriage service, while James 
Mhor forcibly held the bride up before him; and the priest declared the 
couple man and wlfo even while she protested agmnst tho infamy of his con¬ 
duct, Under the same threats of violence, which had been all aloz^ used 
to enforce their scheme, tho poor victim was oonmelled to reside with the 
jaotended husband who was thus forced upon her. They even dared to cany 
nor to the public church of Balquhidder, whoro the officiating cloi^man 
(the same who had boon Rob Rot's pensioner) only asked them if they 
wero married persons. Robert MacGregor answered in tho affirmative; 
the tmrified female was silent. 

The coimtry was now too effectually subjeotod to the law for this vilo 
outrage to bo followed by the ad vant^es proposed by the actors. Military 
parties wero sent out in every direction to seize tho MacGregors, who were 
for two or three weeks oompollod to shift from one place to another in the 
mountains, bearing tho unfortunate Jean Key along with them. In the 
meumrliile, tho Supreme Civil Court issued a warrant sequestrating 
(ho property of Jcjin Roy, or Wright, which removed out of the reach of 
the actors in the violence the prize which they expected. They had, how¬ 
ever, adopted a belief of the poor woman's sjurit being so far broken that 
she would prefer submitting to her (wndition, and adhering to Robin Oig 
.as her husband, rather than incur tho' disgrace of appearing in such a cause 
in an open couit. It was, indeed, a delicate oxporimont; but their kins¬ 
man Glengylc, chief of their immediate family, was of a fomper averse to 
lawless proceedings;' and tho captive’s friends havingluid roconrso to his 
advice, they feared that ho would withdraw his iwotootion if they refused 
fto place tho prisoner at liberty. 

The brethren resolved thoi-eforo to libornte tho unhoppy woman, but pre¬ 
viously had recourse to every measure which should oblige lier, either from 
fear or otherwise, to own her marriage with Robin Oig. Tho cailliaclis (old 
Highland hags) administered drags, which wore desimed to have the effijct 
of philtres, but wore prabably deleterious. James Mhor at one time threat¬ 
ened, that if she did not acquiesce in the match, she would find that there 
wero enough of men in the Highlands to bring tho heads of two of her 
uncles who wero pursuing tho civil lawsuit. At another time he foil down 

1 Snoli, at le.vst, was his general character; for when Janies Mhor, while perpe- 
(rating the violence at ISdinbilly, criled out, in order to overawe opiKisition, tliat Glen- 
g.vle was lyinK in tiie moor witii a hundred mon (o |ia(roniso hie enterprise, Jean Key 
told him lie lied, since she was couddent Olengylo would nerpr couutonanco so scQucd- 
reiiy a bminess. 



m ltla tmrl oflnfossei] he had been ttemsmy to wwiu^g hw, 
b^g;^ die would not ruin hit) itanoeoct wUiWMid Itamy, She 

n^ to wwoar ahe would notwoBeoute the btothieh fiw the offence they 1^__ 

otffluniit^; and she was obliged, bythreatt^ to aubKiriba papers ^ch 
ware tapered to her, intimatipg toat she waa canded oB In oonSoquonoe ot 
hfi^ own ptoviottS'request. 

James jdhor'DmmziKad, aooo^iu^ hro^itb>ii^ fwetonded sistor-iit> 


la>!^to Bdihbargh, 
ohe house'to .anothig^' 


tle thiai&; )di« Wafa harried about irinn 
M'iritu';wh<nki she was lodged, and 

•_rv,_V j.1.' . t ... 'ant. • 


their own i^^aro!mrge,>ah4r to reride in thwfss^ly of Mr 

Wiffhtmanof HaT^it|n,i^a^nu^aaho{ respeotahility. who was married 
to one of her near rol^fW-: 'T^senffaels keptguara on the house day 
and night—a prOtoritm pot ddrihOd'superfluous when the MacOremnw 
wore in quesMen. She a||d<|irdd to ^ out whenever she ohMse, <md to 


she seemed broken down with affright and suffering, so ohangod in features 
tliat her mother hardly knew her, and so shaken in mind tlmt she scarce 
could recognise her peFont. It was long betore she oouhl be assured-toat 
she was in penfeot s^ety. But when she at length received, ocuifidriioe to 
her rituatlon, she made.,a.jiidtohd ctoclnratlbn, or i^darit, telling the fuB 
history of her wrongs, iinputb^'to ifbar her fonnor sBsineo on the eubjeot, 
aud exprossing her resototion net'toiaosoonto those who had injured her.-to 
respect of tlieoath she h^ been oompriled, to take. From tlm posrible 
breach of such an oath,, t^ugh a oo^^lsotypno, riie was teltoved by the ' 
forms of Scottish juti^ude&ee,:^f&t respiminore eqtdtoblethan toose. 
of Englandi prosocutidns for citotos being almya oondnbted at ffio ozponso 
and charge of the Hiog, wifftout. toeonvehimoe Or cost to the private 
patty who has sustained the wrong;- But tiio unhappy sufferer did not live . 
to be either accuser or witness agalhst.ffioso who haa so de^ly injured her. 

James Mhor Drummond had imXSdinbttighsosoonas his half-dead prey. 
had been taken from his olutohes. S&s Key, or Wright, wawreleased mom . 
her species of confinement there, and removed to Glasgow, under the eseort " 


they passed the Bill, of Shottih 
wild spot: what if the- Maouj 


Bill.of Shotts, her escort chanced 


to say, "Iliis is a very wild spot: what if the- MaoGregors should oomo 
upon usi”—“God fdroid! " was her immodtoto answer, “the^vtoy sight 
of them would .kill mo.” She continued to reside Glasgow. wiUxrat. von- 
tiwing to return to her own house at Bdinbiliy. ’ 'Her pretended husband 
made some attempts to obtain 'mi intertiow wftli -her. which she steadilbl' 
rejected. She died on tbo dth OotoborlTfil. 3V mfortnation for the 
Crown hints that her decease might be tho consequence of the us^ she 
received. But there is a general report that she died of the small-p^. 

In the moan time, Jhmes Itbor, or Ihrummond, fell into the hands of 
justice. He was oonsulered as the instigator of the whole affrir. Bay, 
toe deceased bad informed her friends, that on toe night of her being 


asking whether he was sUriti a coward as to rellnquirii an enterprise in which 
ho had risVd everything to procure hha a fortime, in a manner compelled 
his brotbw to persevere.. James’s trial took place on 18th Jtjly 1763, and 
Was oondueted with the utmostfoirness and impartiality. Soveral witnesses, 
tU of the MacGregor family, swore that the marriage was performed with 
every appearanee.of acquiesoenoo on tho woman’s port; and three or four 
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' one of sheriff-sabsMtute of the oounfy, Bwore she uuglit 
have l^ade her asca|>e. if she wished, and the magistrate stated that ]ie 
Offerb^ her assistance if she felt desirous to do so. But when asked why he 
to his official capacity, did nOt arrest the MacGregors, he could only answer 
.that ho hod not forco suffioient to make Iho attem]^. 

'iho judicial declarations of Jean Key, or Wright, stated the violent 
manner in which she had been bairied oS, and they wore confirmed by 
many of her friends, from her private communications wiGi them, whioh 
the event of hor death rendered good evidence. Indeed, the fact orhor 
abduction <to uso a Scottish law term) was completely proved by.impartial 
iVitnesses. The unhappy woman admitted that she. bad pretended acqui- 
' esecued in hor fate on several occasions, because she dared not trust such 
as offered to assist hor to escape, not even the sheriff-substitute. 

The jury brought to a fecial verdict, fi.nding that Jean Key, or Wright, 
liad lioen forcibly carried off from hor house, as ohamd in the indictment, 
and tliat tlio accused had tailed to show that she washerself privy aud coti- 
Bonting to this act of outrage. But they found the forcible marriage, nud 
sulwoquont violence, was not proved; and also found, in alleviation of the 
panel's guilt to the premises, that Joan Key did afterwards acquiesce in 
her condition. Eleven of the jury, using the names of othor four who worn 
absent, subscribed a letter to tho Court, stating it was their jiurpose an<l 
desire, by such special verdict, to take the panel's caso out of tho class of 
capital crimes. 

Ixiamod informations (written aigumonis) on the import of tho verdict, 
whioh must bo allowed a very mild one in the circumstances, were laid be¬ 
fore tho High Court of Jnsticia^. This point is veiy learnedly debated 
in those plMdings by Mr Grant, Solicitor for the. Crown, and the celebrated 
Mr Lockhart, on the part of the prisoner; but James Mhor did not waii 
the event of the Court’s decision. 

Ho had been committed to the Castle of Edinburgh on some reports that 
an escape would be attempted. Tot he oontrived to achieve his liberty 
even from that fortress. His daughter had tbe address to enter tho prison 
disguised as a cobbler, bringing home work, as she pretended. In this 
oubblor's dress her father quickly arrayed himself. The wife and daughter 
of the prisoner were heard by the sentinels scolding tho supposed eobbtei- 
for liaving done his work ill, and the man came nut with his hat slouched 
over his eyes, and grumbling, as if at tho manner in which they had treateil 
him. In this way the prisoner passed all the guards without suspicion, and 
made his escape to Prance. He was afterwards outlaw'od by tlio Court of 
Justichuy, which proceeded to the trial of Duncan MacGregor, or Drum¬ 
mond, his brother, Ifith Januaiy 17C3. Tho accused had nnquo.stionably 
been with tlie party wWoh carried off Joan Key; but no evidence being 
brought wliioh applied to him individually and directly, tbe jury found him 
not guilty, —and nothing moi-o is known of his fate. 

That of James MacGregor, who, from talent and activity, if not by 
seniority, maybe considered as head of the family, has been long misreiire- 
sented; ns it has been generally averred in Law Reports, as well os else- 
whoro, that his outlawiy was reveraed, and that he returned and died in 
Scotland. But the curious letters published in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
Deocmlier 1817, show this to be an error. Tlio first of these documents 
is a potition to Charles Edward. It is dated 20tti September 1703, ami 
plea^his service to the cause of the Siuoi-ts, ascribing lus exile to tho per¬ 
secution of the Hanoverian Government, without any allusion to tho affair 
of Jean Key or the Court of Justiciary. It is stated to be forwarded by 
MacGregor Drummond of Bohaldio, whom, as before mentioned, James 
Mhor acknowledged as his chief. 
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Tiie offeoi which this petition produced doeh not appear, gome fempi^ 
nuff reUsf woe perhaps obtained. But, soon after, this daring advm>tuxM 
was en^bged in a very dark intrigue against an exile of his own counlajr, 
and placed pretty nearly in his own oiroumstances, A remarkable 
land story must be here brieOy alluded to. Mr Campbell of Glenuro, ^o 
had been named factor for Government on the forfeited estates of Stewart 
of Ardshiol, was shot dead by an assassin as he passed through the wood 
of Lettermore, after crossing the ferry of Ballichulish. A gentleman muned 
J^os Stewart, a natural brother of Ardshiel, the forfeited pm-son, was 
tnod os being accessory to the murder, and oondemnod and executed upon 
very doubtful Ovidenoe ; the heaviest part of which only amounted to the 
accused person having assisted a nephew of Ms own, called Allan Breok 
Stewart, with money to escape after the deed was done. Mot satisfied 
with this vengeance, which was obtained in a manner littie to the honour 
of the dispensation of justice at the time, the friends of tho deceased Glon- 
ure were equally desirous to obtoin possession of the person of Allan Breok 
Stewart, supposed to be the actual homidde. James Mhor Drummond 
was sem-otiy applied to to trepan Stewart to the sea-coast, and bring him 
over to Britain to almost certain death. Drummond MacGregor had kin¬ 
dred connections with the slain Glenturo; and, besides, the MacGregors 
a 3 id Oampbella had been friends of late, while tho former clan and the 
Stewarts hod, as we have seen, boon recently at feud; lastly, Bobert Oig 
was 110 w in custody at JSdinbutgh, and James was desirous to do some ser- 
vioo by which bis brother mightlxj saved. The joint force of these motives 
may, in James’s estimation of right and wrong, have been some vindioatioa 
for engaging in such an enterprise, although, os must be necessarily sup¬ 
posed, it could only be executed by treaohery of a gross description. Mac¬ 
Gregor stipulated for a licence to return to Bnglond, promising to bring 
Allan Brook thither along with him. But tho intended victim was put upon 
his guard by two oount^men, who suspeotod James’s intentions towards 
him. He escaped from his kidnapper, amr, as MacGregor alleged, robbing 
his portmanteau of some clothes and four snuff-boxes. Such a choi-ge, it 
may bo observed, could scarce have been made unless the parties bad been 
living on a footing of intimacy, and hod access to each other's baggage. 

Although James Drummond bad thus missed iSa blow in tho matter of 
Allan Brock Stewart, ho used Ms licence to make a journey to Loudon, and 
had an interview, as he avers, with Lord Holdernesse. His LordsMp, and 
tho Undor-Soerotaiy, put many puiazling questions to Mm 5 and, as ho says, 
offered him a situation, which would brmg Mm bread, in the Oovernmeut's 
service. This office was advantageous as to emolument; but in the opinion 
of James Drummond, his accep tance of it would have been a disgrace to 
his birth, and have rendered him a scourge to Ms country. If such a 
tempting offer and sturdy rejection had any foundation in faut, it probably 
relates to some plan of ospionzige on the Jacobite, which the Government 
might hope to carry on by means of a man who, in the matter of Allan 
Breok Stewart, had shown no great nicety of feeling. Drummond MacGregor 
was so far accommodathig as to intimate Ms willingness to act in any station 
in wMoU other gentlemen of honour served, but not otherwise;—an answer 
which, compared with some passages of his past life, may remind the reader 
of Ancient Pistol standing upon Ms reputation. 

Having thus proved introi^ble, as he tolls the story, to the proposals of 
Lord Holdernesse, James Drummond was ordered instantly to qgjt^Eng- 
land. 

On Ms return to France, Ms condition seems to have been utteriyrllftas- 
teons. He was seized with fever and gravel —ill, consequently, in body, 
and weakened and difTiiritod in mind. Allan Brook S?tcv,Mrt ILrOatencd to 
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put liiia. to death in revenge of the designs he had harboured against him.> 
the Stewart clan were in the highest degree unfriendly to him i^and his 
iate expedition to London liad beon attended with many snspicious cirouin- 
stances, amongst which it was not the slightest that ho had kept his purpose 
secret from im chief Bohaldie. His intercourse with Lora Holdemesse 
was suspicious. The Jacobites were probably like Don Bernard de Castel 
Haao, m QU Bias, little disposed to like those who kept company with 
Alguiuils. MacDonnell, of Loebgarry, a man of unquestioned honour, 
lod^d an information a^inst James Drummond before the High Bailiq of 
Dunkirk, accusing him of being a spy. so that ho found himself obliged to 
leiave that town and oomo to Paris, with only the sum of thirteen Kvres for 
his immediate subsistenoo, and with absolute beggary staring-him in the 
face. 


Wo do not offer the convicted common thief, the aooomplioe in MacLaren s 
assassination, or tho mana^r of the outrage against Jeon Key, as an object 
of sympatliy; but it is mrianeboly to look on the d^ing struggles oven of 
a wolf or a tiger, creatures of a species directly hostile to our own; and in 
like manner, the utter distress of this man, whose fiiults may have sprung 
from a wild system of education, working on a haughty temper, will not bo 
perused without some pity. In his last letter to Bohaldie, dated Paris, 
wth September 1754, he desoribes his state of destitution as absolute, and 
expresses himself willing to exercise his talents in breaking or brooding 
horses, or as a hunter or fowler, if he could only procure employment in 
such an inferior capacity till something better should occur. An Bnglish-' 
man may smile, but a Scotchman will sigh at the postscript, in which the 
poor starving exile asks the loan of his patron’s bagpipes that he might 
play over some of the melancho^ tunes of his own land. But the effect of 
Ai^sio arisos, in a ^eat degree, from association; and sounds which might 
|ar the nerves of a Londoner or Parisian, bring back to the Highlander his 
softy moimtain, wild lake, and the deeds of his fathers of the glen. To 
prove MacGregor’s claim to our reader's compassion, wo hore insert the 
last part of the letter alluded to. 

"By all appearance I am bom to suffer crosses, and it sooms they're not 
at an end; for such is my wretched case at present, that 1 do not know 
eortlily where to go or what to do, os I have no subsistence to keep body 
and soul together. All that 1 have carried here is about 13 livres, and have 
taken a room at my old quarters in Hotel St Pierre, Hue de Cordier. I 
send you the boarer, begging of you to let me know if you are to bo in town 
Bpon, that 1 may have the pleasure of seeing you, for I have none to make 


1 Allan Breck Stewart was a man like)} in such a matter to keep hia word. James 
Drummond AlacGregor and ha, like Katherine and Petruohio, were well matched "for 
a couple of quiet ones." Allan Bteok lived till the beginning of tho French Bevolution. 
About 1788, a friend of mine, then reaiding at Paris, war invited to see some proceaaion 
which was supposed likely to interest him, from the windows of an apartmrait occupied 
by a Scottish Banedictlne priest He found, sitting by the fire, a tali, thin, rawboiied, 
gnmdooking, ifid man, with the petit croix of St lonis. His visage woa strongly marked 
by the irregular raojsctions of the clieek-bonss and chin. Hia eyos were grey. His 
grizalsd hair exhibited marks of haring been rod, and his complexion wae weather¬ 
beaten, and remarkably frerided. Some civilities in French passed between the old 
man and my firiend, in the courw of which they talked of tbs streets and squares of 
Paris, till at length the oM soldier, for such be seemed, and such he was, eaid with a 
Bi^, In a Bharp Highland accent, " Dell ans o' them a’ is worth the Hie Street of Edin- 
burgli r* On Inquiry, this admirer of Auld Reekie, wliich he was never to see again, 
Breck Stewart. He lived decently on his litOe pension, and had in 
bo mKqueDr^isriad of hislilb, shown anything of the savage mood, in which fas is 
gsMoiliy belistsd to have assaHlnated the enemy and oppressor, ne be suppee^ hbiL 
sfhlt family and clan. 
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ApplioatioQ to but you alone; aufl all I want is, if it was possible you could 
contrive where I could be employed without ^oing to entire beggary. This 
^pably is a difficult point, yet, unless it’s attended with some difficulty, 
you might think nothing of it, as your long head can bring about matters 
of much more difficulty and consequence than this. If you’d disclose this 
matter to your friend Mr Butler, it’s possible ho might nave some employ 
wherein I could bo of use, as 1 pretend to know as much of breidhig and 
rirljng of boi-sos as any in France, besides that I am a good hunter, either on 
horseback or by footing. You may judge my reduoflon, as I propose the 
meanesfthings to lend a turn till bettw cast up, I am sorry that I am 
obliged to give you so much trouble, but 1 hope you are very well assured 
that I am grateful for what you have done for me, and I leave you to judge 
of my present Wretched ease. I am, and shall for ever continue, dear Cliief, 
your own to command, “ Jas. MacGbegob. 

“P.S.—If you’d send your pipes by the bearer, and all tbo othor little 
trinkims belonging to it, I would put them in order, and play some melan¬ 
choly tunes, whioh I may now with safety, and in real truth. Forgive my 
not going dirootly to Ton, for if I could have borne the seeing of yourself, 
I could not choose to be seen by my friends in my wretchedness, nor by any 
of my acquaintance.” 

While MacGregor wrote in this disconsolate manner, Beatli, tbo sad but 
suiw remedy for mortal evils, and decider of all doubts and uncertainties, 
was hovering near him. A memorandum on the back of the letter says tho 
writer died about a week after, in October 1764. 

It now remains to mention the fate of Bobiu Oig,—for the other sons of 
Rob Roy seem to have been no way distinguished. Robin was apju'obcndod 
by a party of military from tho fort of Inrersnaid, at tho foot of Gartmoro, 
and was convoyed to Edinburgh 26th May 1763. After a delay, whioh may 
have been protracted by tiio negotiations of James for delivering up Allan 
Breck Blewart, upon promise of his brother’s life, Robin Oig, on the 2‘lth 
of Becembor 1753, was brought to the bar of tho High Court of Justiciaiy, 
and indicted by the name of Robert MacGregor, aliat Campbell, alias 
Brummond, alias Robert Oig; and the evidence led against him resembled 
exactly that which was brought by the Crown on tbo former trial. Robert’s 
case was in somo degree more favourable than his brother’sfor, though 
the principal in tho forciblo marriage, he had yet to plead that be hod shown 
symptoms of relenting while they were carrying Jean Key off, which were 
silenced by tho remonstrances and threats of his harder-natured brotber 
James. A considerable space of time had also elapsed since tho poor 
woman died, which is always a strong circumstance in favour of tho accused; 
for there is a sort of perspective in guilt, and crimes of an old dato seem 
less odious than those of recent ocourrence. But notwithstanding these con¬ 
siderations, the jury in Robert’s ease, did not express any solicitude to save 
his life, as they had done that of James. They found him guilty of being art 
and part in tho forcible abduction of Jean Key from her own dwelling.* 

Robin Oig was condemned to death, and executed on the 14tb February 
1754. At Uie place of execution he behaved with great decency; and pro¬ 
fessing himself a Catholic, imputed all his misfortunes to his swerving from 
the true church two or throe years before. He confessed the violent methods 
he had used to gain Mrs Key, or Wright, and hoped his fate would stop 
further proceedings against his brother James.* 

1 Tlie Trials of tbs Sons of Rob Boy, witli anecdotes of Himself and bis Fam9y were 
published at EdlnbnrKb, 1818, in 13mo. 

* James died near tbres months bsfois, but bisfunilymlgliteBsilyremainalaDetiras 
without the news of that event. 
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lNTEOi>OCTIOH TO BOB BdT 

Thtf ftowapapers obsoire that his body, after hanging the usual tjme, was 
delirerod to his friends to be carried to the Highlands. To this the roool- 
leotion of arenerable friend, recenHy taken from us in the fulness of years, 
tjiea a schoolboy at Idnliti^w, enables the author to add, that a much 
larger body of MacGregors than had oared to advance to Edinburgh, re¬ 
ceived the corpse at that place with the coronach, and other wild emblems 
of Highland mourning, and so escorted it to Balquhidder. Thus, we may 
oonolude this long account of Bob Boy and his family, with the classic phrase, 

“Im ConcaAMATUMasT.'* 

I have only to add, that I have selected the above frwn many anecdotes 
of Bob Boy, which were, and may still be, current among .the mountains 
where ho flourished; but I am far from warranting iheir exact authenticity. 
Clannish partialities were veiy apt to guide the tongue and pen, as well as 
the pistol and claymore, and the features of an anecdote are wonderfully 
softened or exaggerated, as tiie story is told by a MacGr^or or a Campbell. 
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No, L—ADVBETISBMBNT FOE THE AEPBEHEN8IOK OF 
ROB ROY, 

(From th« Edinburgh Evening Coiinnt, June 18 to June 21, A.o. 1712. Ko. 1068). 

" That Robert Campbell, oommooly known by the name of Eob Koy 
MacGregor, being lately intrusted by several noblemen and gentlemen with 
considerable sums for buying cows for them in the Highlands, has treacher¬ 
ously gone off with the money, to the value of £1000 sterling, which ho car¬ 
ries along with him. All Ma^strates and officers of his Majesty’s forces 
are introated to seize upon the said Rob Koy, and the money which ho car¬ 
ries with him, until the persons concerned in the money be Inatrd .against 
him ; and that notice be given, when ho is apprehended, to the keepers of 
the RxoUango Ooffoe-houso at Edinburgh, and the keeper of the Coffco-houso 
at Glasgow, where tho parties oonoemed will bo advertised, and the seizors 
shall t)o very reasonably rewarded for their pains.” 

It is unfortunate that this IIuo and Cry, which is afterwards repeated in 
the same paper, contains no description of Rob Roy’s person, which, of 
course, we must suppose to have boon pretty generally known. As it is 
diroetod against Itob Roy personally, it would seem to exclude the idea of 
the c.attlo being carried off by his partner, MacDonald, who would certainly 
have boon mentioned in tho advertisement, if tho erectors concerned bad 
supiKised him to bo in possession of tho money. 


No. II.—IJS'ri'EHS PROM AND TO THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, 
HESI'EOTINa BOB BOT'S ABBEST OF MR QBAHAME OF KlhLUABN. 

Tlte Duke of Montrose to -.* 

‘ ‘ Glasgow, the 21«t November 1718. 

“ Mr Lord,—I was surprised last night with the account of a very re¬ 
markable instance of the insolence of that very notorious rogue Rob Roy, 
whom your lordship has often heard named. The boTiour of his Majesty’s 
Government being concerned in it, I thought it my duty to acquaint your 
Ijordshlp of tho particulars by an express. 

1 It does nut appear to whom this letter was addressed. Certainly, ffom its style and 
tenor, it was desicnod forifamc person high in rank and office—perhaps the King’s Ad¬ 
vocate for tho time. 
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Ml' Oraliamo of Silioatb (whom I hare had occasion to jnonlion froquo»t- 
ly to you, for the goiod sewioo ho did last winter during the reWMon) ha^ 
iagthe ohargo of my Highland estate, wont to Montoath, which is a part 
of it,, on Monday last, to bring in my rents, it being usual for him to lio 
ibUw /or two or three nights togetjior at tliis time of the year, in a counwy 
house, for the conrenieney of meeting the tenants, upon that account. 
same night, about 9 of the clock, Rob Roy, with a party of those ruffiajis 
whom he has still kept about him since the late rebi^oa,'surrounded the 
Imuse where Mr Hrahame was with some of myten^ts doing hie buaness, 
OSdersd his men to present their guns in att the windoTrii of the room wnero 
he was sitting, while lie himself at the same time sritti others enteri^ at the 
door, with cocked pistols, and made Mr Orahame prisoner, carreing him 
away to the hills with the mcaioy he had got, his hooks and ^pers, and my 
tenants’ bonds for their fines, amounting to abovo a thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling, whereof the one-half had been paid last year, and the other was to 
hare been paid now; and att the same time had the insolence to cause him 
to write a letter to me (the copy of which is enclosed) offering mo terms of 
a treaty. 

“ That your Lordship may have the bettor view of this matter, it ■will bo 
necessary that I should inform you, that this fellow has now of n long timo 
put himself at the head of the clan M‘Gregor, a race of people who in all 
ages have distinguished themselves beyond others, by robberies, depreda¬ 
tions, and murders, and have been the constant harbourors and euteriain- 
ers of vagabonds and loose people. From the timo of the Revolution iio 
has taken every opportunity to appear against the Government, acting 
rather as a robber than doing any real service to those whom he pretended 
to appear for, and has really dona more misobief to the countrio than ail 
the other Highlanders have done. 

" Some three or four years before the last rebellion broko out, being over¬ 
burdened with debts, bo quitted his ordinary resideneo, and reniovod some 
twelve or mxtoen miles farther into the Highlands, putting himself under 
the protection of the Earl of Brodalbin. When my Ix)rd Cadogan was in 
the Highlands, he ordered his bouse att this place to be burnt, which your 
Lordship sees lie now places to my account. 

“This obliges him to return to ttio same countrie he wont from, being a 
most rugged inaccessible phaco, where he took up his residence anew 
amongst his own friends and relations; but well judging that it was pos¬ 
sible to surprise him, ho, with about forty-five of his followers, went to 
Inverory, and made a sliam surrender of their arms to Coll. Campbell of 
Finab, Commander of one of the Indopondant Companies, and rotiimod 
homo ■with his men, each of tliem Laving the Coll.’s protection. Tins hap¬ 
pened in the beginning of summer last; yet not long after ho appeared 
with his men twice in anus, in opposition to tho King’s troops: and ono of 
those times athackt them, rescued a prisoner from them, and all this while 
sent abroad hh party through the oountiio, plundering the countrie people, 
and amongst the rest some of my tenants. 

“ Being informed of tkese disorders after 1 came to Scotland, I applied to 
Lieut. Genii. Carpenter, who ordered three parties from Glasgow, StirUng, 
and Finlarlg, to march in tho night by different routes, in order to sniprisa 
him and his men in their houses, which would have had its effect certainly, 
if the great rains that happened to fall that vorie night had not retarded 
the march of the troops, so as some of tho parties came too late to tho sta¬ 
tions that they wore ordered for. All that could Im douo n])on tho occasion 
was to bum a countrie house, where Rob Roy thon resided, after some of 
.ju clan had; from tho rocks, fired upon tho King’s troops, by which a 
. grenadier was kOled. 
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" Mr OraLamo of Killoarn, being my deimty shedff in that oounbHie^ 
wont along witJi tlio party that marched irojn Stirling; andf douhtlaai^ 
will now moot with the worse treatment from that iKirfaarn^ people on 
that account. Besides, that ho is iny i-olation, and that they know lunr 
active he has been in the service of the Ghjvommont—all which, yourLoni- 
slijp may believe, put* mo under very gi-eat cpnoiWn.ior'the .gentleman, 
while, at the same time, I can foresee.no manner of l^yitowto relievehhn. 
other than to leave him to chanco ami his own managment. 

“•I had my thoughts before of proposing to Go.vi!mmei^..tha buUdiug of 
some baiyaras, as the only expedient for suppressing ^Me rebels, and 
securing .the. peace of the conutrio; and in that view'l sjxike to Genii. 
Carpenter, who has now a scheme of it in his hands ; and 1 am persuaded 
that will bo the true method for restraining them eifeetually ; but in the 
moan time, it will lie necessary to lodge some of the troops iu those places, ' 
upon which I intend to write to the Gouenall. 

“lam sensible I have troubled your Isjrdship with a very long iottor, 
which I should he ashamud of, were I niysoU singly coiiceruod ; but whore 
the honour of the King’s Government is touched, 1 need make no a}>uIog)e, 
and I shall only beg leave to add, tliat 1 am, with great res])cct, and 
truth, 

" My Loid, 

“y'. Lords", most humble and 
“ obedient servant, 

“Montkose.” 


COPY OF GRAHAMK OF KILLEARN’S Lim’ER, 

ECI.08ED IN THE PRECEDING. 

'* Cbappellarroch, Nov. IStli, 171(1. 

“Mat tt please todii Grace, —I am obliged to give your Gmoe the 
trouble of this, hy Robert Roy's commands, l>oiug so unfortunate at present 
ns to be his prisoner. 1 refer the way and manner 1 was approheuiiod to 
the bearer, and shall, only in short, acquaint your Grace with the demands 
which are, that your Grace shall discharge him of all soumes ho owes your 
Grace, and give him the soume of 3400 morks for his loss and damages sus¬ 
tained by him, both at Craigrostown and at his house, Auohinchisallou ; and 
that your Grace shall giv^g^your word not to trouble or prosecute him after¬ 
wards ; till which time be carries me, all the money I rcceived this day, my 
books and bonds for ontross, not yet paid, along with him, with assurance 
of hard usage, if any party are sent after him. The soume I received this 
day, conform to the nearest computation I can maice boforo several of the 
gentlemen, is 28h. 8d. Scots, of which 1 gave them notes. 1 shall 

“wait your Grace's return, and over am, 

“ Your Grace's most obedient, fiutbful, 

“ bumble servant, 

S!elubserUntur, “John Grahame." 


THE DUKE OP MONTROSE TO-. 

28(i Iftv. niB.-^KiUearn’s ReUau. 

" Glasgow, 28Ui Nov. 1718. 

“ Sir, —Having acquainted you by my last, of the 21st instant, of what 
bad happened to my friend Mr Grahame of Killoarn, I’m very glad* now to 
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tell you, that last sight I was rei'y agreeably surprised with Mr Qrahame'S 
eomihg here himself, and giwing mo the first account I had had of him from 
the time of his being earned away. It seems Rob Eoy, when he come to 
consider a little better of it, found that ho oould not mend his matters by 
retaining Kdlloam his prisoner, which could only expose him still the more 
to the justice of the (loveniment; and therefore thought fit to dismiss him 
on Sunday evening last, having kept him from tho Monday night before, 
under a very uneasy kind of restraint, being obliged to cliange continually 
fi’om placo to place. He gave him back the books, papers, and bonds,'but 
kept the money. '• 

“ I am, with groat truth. Sir, 

“ your most humble servant, 

" MoiraiioSE.” 


No. Ifl.—CHALLENGE BY ROB ROY. 

“Hob Roy <o ain, hU and mighty Prince, JaMES Duke oe Montbose, 

“ In charity to your Grace’s couradgo and conduct, please know, tho only 
way to retrive both is to treat Rob Roy like himself, in appointing tyme, 
place and choice of arms, that at once you may extirpate your inveterate 
enemy, or put a period to your punny (puny?) lifo in falling gloriously by 
his hands. That impertinent criticlm or flatterers may not brand me for 
challenging a man that’s repute of a poor dastardly soul, lot such know that 
I admit of tho two groat supporters of his oharaoter and the captain of his 
ban^ to joyno with him in the combate. Then sure your Grace wont have 
the impudence to olamonr att court for multitudes to huut mo like a fox, 
under pretence that I am not to bo found above ground. IBiis saves your 
Graco and tho troops any further trouble of searching; that is. If your am¬ 
bition of glory press you to embrace this unequald venture oBerd of Rob’s 
head. ^ But if your Grace’s piety, prudence, and cowardice, forbids hazard¬ 
ing this gentlemanly expedient, then lot your desire of peace restore what 
you have robed from me by the tyranny of your present situation, other¬ 
wise your overthrow as a man is determined; md advertise your friends 
never more to look for tho frequent civility pnjW them, of sending them 
home without their arms only. Even their former cravings wont purchase 
that favour ; so your Grace by this has peace in your offer, if the sound of 
w'ar bo friglitful, and chuse you whilk, your good friend or moi-tal enemy.” 

[This singular i-hodomontado is enclosed in a letter to a friend of Rob 
Roy, pr<ibably a retainer of tho Duke of Argyle In fela, which is in 
these words:—] 

“.Sni,—Regoivo the enclosed paper, q" you are takeing yor botlo; it 
will divert yoreelf and oomrads. I goto noo news since 1 seed you, only 
q* wo had before about tho Spainyards is like to continuo. If I’ll got any 
further account about them I’ll l>o 8\ire to let you know of it, and till then 
I will not write any more till I’ll have more sure account. I am. Sir, vour 
affoc C>. [cousin], and most humble servant, 

'* Afryle, 1719. RoB Roy.” 

Addressed, fo'jl/r Patrkt Anderton, > 

. at Uny—These t 

The seal, o etag- —no bad emblem \ 
of a wild catteian. I 
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It appaoH from the ouveloijo that Bob Roy still oontianed to act as intel¬ 
ligencer to the Duke of Argyle and his agents. • The war he alludes Ih is 
probably some vague report of inrasion from Spain, Such rumours were 
likAy enough to be afloat, in consequence of the disembarkation of the 
troops who were token ot Glensheal in the^preoedingyear, 1718. 


No, IV.—FROM ROBERT CAMPBELL, aliat MACGREGOR, 


COMMONLY OALLXO BOB BOY, 

TO FIELD-MARSHAL WADE, 

Thm receiving the euhmtmon qf disaffected CMffiaiiis and Clansd 

'* Sib, —^Tho great humanity with which you have constantly acted in 
the dischorgo of the trust reposed in you, and your over having made use 
of the groat powers with which you were vested, as the means of doing 
good and charitable offices to such as yo found proper objects of compas¬ 
sion, will, I hope, excuso my importunity in endeavouring to approve 
myself not absolutely unworthy of that mercy and favour which your 
Excellency has so generously procured from his Majesty for others in my 
uufortunato circumstances. 1 am very sensible nothing can be alledged 
suAciont to excuse so great a orimo os I have been guilty of it, that of 
Rebellion. But I humbly bog leave to lay before your Eixcellenoy some 
particulars in tho circumstances of my guilt, which, 1 hope, will extonuato 
it in some measure. It was my misfortune, at the time tho Rebellion 
broke out, to bo liable to legal diligence and caption, at tho Duke of 
Montrose's instance, for debt alledged due to him. To avoid being flung 
into prison, ns 1 must certainly have been, had X followed my real inclina¬ 
tions in joining the Eing'h troops at Stirling, I was forced to take party 
with tho adhoreuts of the Pretender; for tho country being all in arms, it 
was neither safe, nor iudeod possible, for mo to stand neuter. I should 
not, however, plead my being forood into that unnatural Rebellion against 
his Majesty Ring Qeorgo, if I could not at the samo time assure your 
Excellency, that I not omy avoided acting offensively against his Majesty's 
forces upon nil occasions, but on tho contrary, sent his Grace the Duke of 
Argyle all tho intolligonco I could from time to time, of the strength and 
situation of tho Rebels; which 1 hope his Grace will do me tho justico to 
acknowledge. As to tho debt to the Duke of Montrose, 1 havo discharged 
it to the utmost farthing. I beg your Excellency would bo persuaded that, 
had it been in my power, as it was in my inclination, I should always havo 
acted for the service of his Majesty King George, and that one reason of 
my bogging the favour of your intorcossion with his Majesty for tho pardon 

I This ourions epistle is copied from an auUientic narrative of Marshal Wade's 
proceedings in tlia Iliglilands, communicated by the late eminent antiquary, (teorge 
Chatmers, Bs>],, to Mr Itobert Jamieson of tho Register llousa, Kdishurgh, and pub¬ 
lished in tho Ai)pendix to an Kdition of Bart’s Letters from the Nortli of Stotiand. 
2 vote. 8vo. Kdinbni'ga, 1813. 
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of tny life, is the earnest desire I have to employ it in his service, whoss 
godduess, iustioe, and humnnity, are so conspicuous to ell ihankind. I 
uu, wHh-t^ duty oud respect, your Excellency^s most, &c. 

“RoBEBT CAMPBELt." 


No. V.-ESCAPE OP ROB ROY PROM THE DUKE OP ATIltlLE. 

The following copy of a letter which passed from one Clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland to another, was communicated to mo by John Gro^r- 
■on, Bs<}. of Ardtomish. Tho esioape of Rob Roy Is mentioned, like other 
interesting news of the time with which it is intermingled. The disagree¬ 
ment between tho Dukes of Athola and Argyle seems to have animated tho 
former against Rob Roy, as one of Argyle’s partisans. 

“ Rev. and Deab Bkotreb—Y" of the 28th Jun I had by tho bearer. 
1“ pleased yo have got back again y Delinquent which may propaWy safe 
you of the trouble of her child. I'm sory Tve yet very little of certain nows 
to give you from Court tho' Pve seen all the iMt weekes prints, only 1 find 
in them a pasago which is all the account I can give you of the Indemnity 
y* when tlio estates of forfaulted RoboUs Comes to bo sold all Just debts 
Documented are to be preferred to Officers of the Court of enquiry. Tlio 
Bill in favours of that Court against the Lords of Session in ScoUand is past 
the house of Commons and Come before tho Lords which is thought to bo 
considerably more ample y“- formerly w* rospoetto the Disposeing of estates 
Canvassing and paying of Debts. It’s said y^ the oxaminatione of Cadugans 
accounts is dropod but it wants Confimatione here as yet. Oxford's tryals 
should be entered upon Saturday last. We hear that the Duchoss of Ar¬ 
gyle is w‘ child. I doe not hear y* tho Divisions at Court m'o any thing 
abated or of any appearance of tlie Dukes having any thing of his Miij ; 
favour. I heartily wish the present humours at Court may not prove an 
encouragm‘ to watchfUIland rostles enemies. 

“My accounts of Rob Roy his escape are y‘ after severall Embassies be¬ 
tween his Grace (who I hear did Correspond w* some at Court about it) 
and Bob ho at length upon promise of protectiono Como to waite upon the 
Duke & being presently secured his Grace sont post to Ed' to acqnent the 
Court of his being aprehended & call his friends at Ed' and to desire a 
party from 00“ Carointer to receive and bring him to Ed' which party 
came the length of Kenross in Fife, he was to bo dolivoi-ed to them by a 
party his Grace had demanded from tho Governour at Perth, who when 
upon their march towards Dunkell to receive him, were incto w* and re¬ 
turned by his Grace having resolved to deliver him by a i)arty of his own 
men and loft Rob at Logierate under a strong guard till y* pai-ty should ho 
ready to receive him. This space of time Rob had Imployed in taking the 
other dram heartily w‘ the Guai'd & q" all wore pretty hearty, Rob is de¬ 
livering a letter for his wife to a servant to whom ho most noods deliver 
some private instructions at the Door (for his wife) whore he’s attended w» 
on the Guard. When serious in this privat Conversatione lie is making 
some few steps c.>u«lessly from the Door about tho house till ho comes closs 
by this horse which he soon mounted and made off. This is no small roor- 
tidoa" to tho guard beoauso of the delay it give to there hopes of a Con¬ 
siderable additional! charge ag* John Roy.* my wife was upon Thursday 

lit. John t)ie Bed—John Duke of Areyls, so called from liis complexion, more com- 
lenly «t>Ied “ Red John the Warriour." 
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last delivorod of a Son after aoro travel! of which she still continues very 
weak. I giye y' lady hearty tlianks for the Highland plaid. It’s gooti 
cloath but it does not answer the sott I sent some time ogae wt McArthur 
h t]^ it had 1 told in my last my wife was obliged to provid herself to 
finish her bed before she was lighted but I know y» let' came not timely to 

•y' Wnd-I’m sorry I had not mony to send by the bearer having 

no tnoiight of it & being exposed to some little exiiensos la-st week but I 
expect ^omo sure oocosion when order by a letter to receive 

it. •excuse this freedom from &c. 

I 

“ oji^mrie, Jviy 2d, 1717. 

“ I salute y' lady I wish my. 

her Daughter much Joy.” 


No. VI. 


TnF.ni! are many productions of the Scottish Balkad Poets upon tho lion- 
'.iko mode of wooing practised by the ancient Highlanders when they had 
a fancy for tho person (or property) of a Ijowland damsel. One example 
is found in Mr Eobort Jamieson’s Popular Scottish Songs;— 


“ Ponii}’ Babby biringstonn 
Gaed out to see the kye. 

And «he has met with Cilcnlyon, 
Who has stolon her away. 

In another ballad wo are told how 


* Be took frae her her sattin coat. 
But an her silken gown. 

Syne roud her in hii tartan plaid. 
And happ’d her round and roau*." 


“ Pour-and-twenty Bieland men 
Came doun by Piddoch tide. 
And they have sworn a deadly aith 
•ionn Muir snld be a bride. 


“ And they have tworn a deadly aith, 
like man upon hit durks. 

That she ahould wed with Dnnean Qer, 
Or they’d make bloody worke." 


This last wo have from tradition, but there are many others in ths 
collections of Scottish Ballads to the same puimose. 

The aebievoment of Bobeit Oig, or Young Bob Boy, as the Lowlondera 
called him, was celebrated in a ballad, of which there are twenty different 
and various editions. The tune is lively and wild, and we select the follow¬ 
ing words from memory:— 


" Rob'Koy is frae the Hielands oome, 
Down to the Bowland border; 

And ho has stolen that lady aw.ay, 

To baud his house in order. 

** lie set ner on a milk-white steed, 

Of none ho stood in awe; 
lintili they reached the Hieland hills, 
Aboon tho Balniaba’ 11 

" Saying, Bo content, be content. 

Be content with me, lady; 

Wliete wlli ye find in Lennox land 
Sas braw a man as me, lady ? 

*' Bob Roy, ha was my father called, 
HacOr^or waa liu namai lady; 


A* tho country, flsr and near. 

Have heard MacGregor’s fame, lady. 

" Be was a hedga about hia tHends, 

A hecklo to hb foes, lady t 
If any man did him gainsay, 

Uo felt his deadly blows, lady. 

'* I am as bold, I sm as bold, 

I am as bold, and more, lady; 

Any man that doubts my word. 

Hay try my gude claymore, lady. 

“ Then bo content, be content. 

Be content wi& me, lady; 

For now you arc my wedded wife, 

Until the day you die, lady.” 


’ A pass on the eastern margin of Loch Lomond, and an entrance to the High* 
-tids. 
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KA vn.— GHUTNE DH0. 

Tee following potices concerning this Chief fell under the Author's ejp 
while the sheets were in the not of going thro^h the press. They Qcci! 
in manuscript memoirs, written by a person intimately acquaintedwit 
the incidents of 1745. 

This Chief had the important task intrusted to him of dofapair,g th 
Castle of Doune, in which the Chavidier placed a garrisoh tq.protect hi 
communication with the Highlands, and to repel any salUes which migh 
be made from Stirling Castle—Ghlone Dhu distinguished'himself by hi 
good conduct in this charge. 

Ghlune Dhu is thus described;—" Glengyle is, in person, a tall, hand 
some man, and has more of tlte mien of the ancient heroes thw our moden 
fine gontlempu are possessed of. Ho is ho&est and disinterested to 
proverb—extremely modest—bravo and intrepid—and bom ono of thi 
best partisans in Eurojie. In short, the whole people of th.at countr; 
deoJorod that never did men live underiso mild a government as Glongylo's 
not a man having so much as lost a chicken wliile ho continued there.” 

It would appeal' from this curious passaro, that Glengyle—not Stewart o 
Balloch, as averred in a note on WavGrley—commanded the garrison o- 
Doune. llalluch might, no doubt, succeed MacGregor in the situation. 
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WmsN the Editor of the following Volumes published, abuut two 
jears since, Uic work called “ Tlie Antiquair,” he aniiouiieed ihkf. he 
was, for the la^jt time, intruding upon the jtublie iti hi.; present cii]>a- 
city. 1 le might shelter liimself under the ]'k‘(i that every anonymous 
writer is, like the celebrated Junius, only ii phantom, futd that there¬ 
fore, silthoi'gh an itpptirition of a more benign, as well as much 
meaner aescription, he caniiot be bound to idead to a charge of in- 
ctoiisistency. A better apology may be found in the imitating the 
confc.ssion of lionest Benedict, that, when he said he would die a 
bachelor, lie did not think he should live to be married. The best of 
all would be, if, as has cmiueutly luippened in the case of some dis¬ 
tinguished contemporaries, the merit of the work should, in the 
reader’s estimation, form an excuse for the Author’s breach of pro¬ 
mise. Without presuming to hope that this may prove the case, 
it is only further necessary to mention, that my rc.solution, like 
that of Benedict, fell a sacrifice, to temptation at least, if not to 
stratagem. 

It i.s now about six months since the Author, through the medium 
of his respectable Publishers, received a parcel of Papers, containing 
the Outlines of this nan-ative, with a permission, or rather with a re¬ 
quest, couched iu highly flattering terms, that they might be given to 
the Public, with such alterations as should be found .suitable. These 
were of course so numerous, that, besides the suppression of natue.s, 
and of incidents approaching too much to reality, the work may in 
a great measure be said to be new written. Several anachronisms 
have probably crept in during the course of these changes; add the 
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mottoes for the Chapters have been selected wi&out any reference 
to the supposed date of the incidents. For th^c, of course, the 
Editor is responsible. Some others occurred in tlic original mate¬ 
rials, but they are of Uttlo consequence. In point of minute ncqi’*- 
racy, it may be stated, that the bridge over the Forth, or rathei/tfift 
Arondhu (or Black Eiver), near the hamlet of Aberfoil, had jMOt'‘.in 
existence thirty years ago. It does not, however, beconAe'^ic E-iitor 
to be the first to point out these errors; and he takes tins public op¬ 
portunity to thank tlie unknown and nameless correspondent, to 
whom the reader will owe the principal share of any amuscmcnl 
which he may derive from the following pages. 


M 0««emt«r 1611 


The fgiiret wMn parenthesis throngh/nit the text refer to the 
notes at the end of the volume. 
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CHAPTER I. 

now have I siniiM, that this afllictlon 

8hoolfl light so heavy on me ? t have so more sons. 

And this uo more mine own^My grand curse 

3 Jnng o'er his head that tlius transform'd tUco 1—.Travel 7 

1*11 send my horse to travel next. Mowfsixua Tnoii ifs. 

You have reijnested me, my dear Mend, to bestow some of that 
leisure, with which Providence has blessed the decline of my life, in 
registeriiiff the hazards and difficulties which attended its commence¬ 
ment. The recollection of those adventxircs, as you are pleased to 
term them, has indeed left upon my mind a cheguered and varied 
feeling of pleasui-e and of Min, mingled, I trust, with no slight grati¬ 
tude and veneration to the disposer of human events, who guided mv 
early course through much risk and labour, that the ease with whicn 
he has blessed my jirolonged life, might seem softer from remem¬ 
brance and contrast. Ncitlior is it possible for me to doubt, what 
you have often affirmed, that the inciaents wliidi befell me among a 
]ieoplc .singularly primitive in their government and manners, have 
sonietliing interesting and attractive for those who love to hear an 
old man’s stories of a past age. 

Still, however, you must remember, that the tale told by one Mend, 
and listened to by another, lo.ses half its charms when committed to 
paper; and tlmt the narratives to which you have attended with in¬ 
terest, as heard from the voice of liim to whom tlicy occurred will 
appear loss de.scrving of attention when perused in the seclusion of 
your study. But your greener age and robust constitution promise 
longer life than will, in all human probability, be the lot of your 
friend. Throw, then, thc.se sheets into some secret drawer of your 
escritoir till we are sejiaratcd from each other’s society by an event 
which may happen at any moment, and which must liappcn witliin 
the course of a few—a vCry few years. When we are parted in this 
world, to meet, 1 hope, in a better, you will, 1 am well aware, cherislr 
more than it deserves the memory of your departed Mend, and will 
find in those details? which I am now to commit to paper, matter for 
melancholy, but not unpleosing reiicetion. Others bequeath to the 
confidants of their bosom, portriuts of their external ffiatures--!! put 
into your hands a faitliful transcript of my thoughts and feelings, of 
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my virtues and of my failings, vrith the assured hope, that the fbhies 
and Ifeadstrong hnpetiiosity of my vouth will meet the ssiinc kind 
construelion and forgiveness which have so often attended tlie faults 
of my matured age. . . \ 

One advantage, among the many, of addressing my Memoirs (if J 
may give these slieets a name so imposing) to a dear and intini^- 
friend is, tliat I may spare some of file details, in this case UTini^id' 
sary, with which I must needs have detained a stranger from 
liave to say of greater interest. Wliy should 1 bestow allHU'tetfta^- 
ness upon you, because I have yon in my power, and haYg(m %m mW''. 
and time before me ? At the same thn^ 1 dare not promise that J 
may not abuse the opportunity so temptingh offered me, to treat of 
myself and my own concerns, even though I speak of circumstances 
as’well known to you as to myself. Tlie seductive love of narrative, 
when we ourselves are the heroes of the events wliicli we tell, often 
disregards the attention due to the time and patience of the audience, 
and the best and wisest have yielded to its fascination. I need only 
remind you of the singular instance evinced by the fonn of that rare 
and original edition of Sully’.s Memoirs, which you (witli flic fond 
vanity of a book-collector) iiisist upon prefening to that wliich is re¬ 
duced to the useful and ordinary form of Memoirs, but wliich I tli'iik 
cuiious, solely as illustrating how far so great a mau as the author 
was accessible to tlie foible of self-importance. If I rcecitlect riglitiy, 
that wencrable peer and gi-eat statesman hiul appointed no fewer tlin'n 
four gentlemen of his household to draw up the events of liis lif , 
under the title of Memorials of the Sage and Royal Affairs of Btsie, 
Domestic, Political, and Military, transacted by Henry IV., .and so 
forth. Tliesc gmvc recorders, having made tlieir coiiiiiilation, re¬ 
duced the Memoirs containing all the remarkable events of tbeir 
master’s life, into a namtivc, addressed to liiinself in ‘propria per¬ 
sona. And thns, instead of teUiiig his own story in the third riei’smi, 
like Julius Cresar, or in the first person, lilce most v.dio, in the hall, or 
the stud}’, undertake to he the hearers of their own tale, Bally eii- 

i 'oyed the refined, though whimsical pleasure, of having the events of 
lis life told over to him by Ids .secretaries, being liimsclf tlic auditor, 
as he was also the hero, and probably the author, of the whole hofd,. 
It must have been a great sight to have seen the ex-miiiistfir, as holt 
upright lif! a starched ruff and laecd cassock could make him, seivtcd 
in state heueiilh his canopy, and listening to the recitation of Li.-; 
compilers, wliile, slauding bare in his pre.senee, they informed him 
gravely, “Thus said the duke—so did the duke iiiier—such were 
your grace’aseuUnicnts upon tills important point—such were your 
secret counsels to the king on that other emergency,”—ch-cumstanees, 
all of wliich must have been much bettor knosvu to tbeir hearer than 
J;o theiliselTes, aud most of whicli coidd only he deriveil from Ms oivji 
ipeoial communication. 

My situation is not quite so ludicrous as that of the great Sully, and 
iA'Ct tnere would be something whimsical in Frank Osbaldistone giving 
IVVill Tresliam a formal account of his birth, education, and con¬ 
nexions in the world. I will, therefore, wrestle ivitli the tmujitiug 
spirit of P. P., Clerk of our Pai-i.sb, as 1 best may, and endeavour to 
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tell you nothing that ia famiHar to you ak-eady. Borne tilings, liow- 
ever, l.must recall to your raemory, beisause, thoi^k formcily well 
known to you, they may have been forgotten through lapse of” time* 
> 111(1 they afford the ground-work of niy destiny, 
r You must remember my father welli for a« your own was a luem.- 
S«r of the racrcauti'e house, you knew him from iiifanc}-. Yet you 
lli^’dly saw liiin in his best days, before age and infirmity had quench jd 
Urdeut spirit of enterprise and speeulatioa. Ho would have boeu 
a pf»\.r!;s.piiiin, indeed, but perhaps as liappy, had he devoted to the 
'’ExturisvAtitof science those active energies, and acute powtars of ob¬ 
servation, for wliich commercial pursuits found occupation. Y'et, in 
the fiuctuntious of mercantile speculation, there is something capti¬ 
vating to tlie adventurer, even independent of the hope of gam. I-Ie 
who embarks on that fickle sea, requires to possess the skill of tlie 
pUot, and tlie foriitude of the navigator, and after all may be wrecked 
and los(-, unless the gales of fortune breathe in his favour. Tliis mix¬ 
ture of necessary attention and inevitable hazard—^the fre(ju(ait and 
awful uncenaiuty whether pnidence shall owreome fortune, or for¬ 
tune baffle the schemes of pnidonce—aiTords full occupation for tlir; 
powers as wcD as for the feelings of the mind, and trade has all the 
fascination of gambling, without its moral guilt. 

Early ia the IHtli century, when I /'Heaven help me!) wa« a youth, 
of some twenty years old, t was sumiii(;nc(l suddenly from Bounleaux 
to attend my fatlu'r on busini'ss of iniportisuce. I shall never fm-get 
our first ini.erviow. You recollect the brief, abrupt, and somewhat 
stern mode in which he was wont to coanmmicate his yilearnve to 
those around him. Metliiuks I see him even now in my roiiid's eye; 
—the firm and upright figure,—^the stej), qiii<‘.k and detci-niii;ed,—the 
eye, which shot so Keen and so penetrating a glance.—the fe.'it-nres,' 
oh wliicli care had already planted wrint ies,—and licarlii.-- laiigungc, 
in which he never wasted word in vain, expreascil in a voice, which 
had sometimes an occasional harshness, far from the hileution of the 
speaker. 

Vv'iien I dismounted from my po.st-horse, I hastemjJ lt> ray fitUier’-; 
apart raeiif. 1 lo -was traversing it with an air of eoinposed and sfr'fvdy 
deliberation, which even niy arrival, althougJi an only son unseen for 
four years, was unable to discompose. 1 threw myself into his arms. 
He wa.s a kind, Unnigh not a fond father, and the tear twinkled in his 
dark eye, but it was oidy for a moment. 

“Hubourg writes to me tliat he is satisfied with you, Fr.<«ik.'’ 

“ I am hajtpy, sir”- 

“ .But 1 hare” lo.“s reason to be so,” he added, sitting dowu at his 
bureau. 

“ I am sorry, air ”- 

“ Sorry and happy, Frank, arc word.s that, on moat occasiOus, sig- 
nifr' little or nothing—Hero is your last letter.” 

lie took it out from a number of others tied up in a parcel of red 
tape, and curiously labelled and filed. There lay my poor epistle, 
writtciu im the subject the nearest to mv lieart at tlie time, and 
couched iu words which 1 had thought would work couipassiau, it not 
convictiou,~thc.'e, 1 say, it lay squeezed up among the letters ot- 
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miaceUaneous bosioBss in whi^ mj &ther’a daHy afiaiTS bad engaged < 

him. *1 cannot help smilinB internally when I recollect the mixture 
of hurt vanity and wounds feelfaiff vrith which I reffarded my re¬ 
monstrance, to the Pennine of whicn there had gone, 1 promise you, 
some trouble, as I l^eld k extracted from amongst letters of advice, 
of credit, and all the commonplace lumber, as I then thought the^ 

a merchant’s correspondence. Surely, thought t a letter of sum 
importance (I dared not say, even to mysmf,Bo weB written) desepee 
a separate ;^ce, as weU as more anrious consideration, ^tapitwMe 
on the or^nary business of the counting-house. 

But my father did not observe my dissat^action, and would not 
have minded it if he had. He proceed<^ with the letter in his hand 
—“ This, Frank, is yours of the 21st ultimo, in which you advise me” 
treading from my tetter), “that in the most important business of 
Torraing a plan, and adopting a profesrion for life, you trust my pater¬ 
nal goodness vw hold you entifled to at least a negative voice; that 
you have insuperable—ay, insuperahle is the word—I wish,_ By tlic 
way, you would mrite a more distinct current hand—draw a score 
through the tops of your t’s, and open the loops of your I’s—insuper¬ 
able objections to the arrangements which I have proposed to you. 
There is much more to the same effect, occupying four goo<l pages 
of paper, which a little attention to perspicuity and distinctness of 
expression might have com^n-ised within as many lines. For, after 
all, Frank, it amounts but to this, that you will not do as 1 would 
haveyou.” 

“ That I cannot, sir, in the present instance; not that I will not.” 

“ Words avail very little with me, young man,” said my father, 
whose inflexibility always possessed the air of the most perfect calm¬ 
ness and self-possession. “ Can not may be a more civil phrase than 
will not, but the expressions are sponymous where there is no moral 
impossibility. But 1 am not a mend to doing business hastily; we 
will talk this matter over after dinner.—Owen!” 

Owen appeared, not with the silver locks which you were used to ve¬ 
nerate, for he was then little more than fifty; but he had the same, or 
an exactly similar uniform suit of light brown clothes,—the same 
pearl-grey sUk stockings,—^the same stock, with its sOver buckle,— 
the same plaited cambric ruffles, drawn down over liis knuckles in 
the parlour, but in the counting-house carefully folded back under 
the sleeves, tliat they might remain unstained by tlie ink which he 
daily consumed;—in a word, the same grave, formal, yet benevolent 
cast of features, which continued to his death to ifistiuguish the 
heod-cterk of the great house of Osbaldistone and Tresham. 

“Owen,” said my father, ns the kind old man shook me affec¬ 
tionately by the hand, “ you must dine with us to-day, and hear the 
news Frank has brought us from our friends in Bourdeaux.” 

Owen made one or liis stiff bows of respectful gi-atitude; for in 
those d^, when tlie distance between superiors and inferiors was 
enforced in a manner to which the present times ai'e strangers, such 
an invitatioir was a favour of some little consrancnce. 

I shah long remember that dinner-party. Deeply affeqted by feel¬ 
ings of anxiety, not umningled with dwpkasure, I whs unable to 
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lake that active share in the conversa^nniuch my father seemed to 
expect from me; and I too frequen% gave unsatisfactory answers 
to the questions with which he assaileii me. Owe% hovering betwixt 
this respect for his patron, and his love for ihe youth he had dandled 
^n his knee in childhood, like the timorous, pt anxious ally of an 
(invaded nation, endeavoured at every blunder 1 made to explain my 
,no-mcaning, and to cover my retreat; manoeuvres which added to 
niytfather’s pettish displeasure, and brought a share of it upon my 
,|i[md advocate, instead of prot^ing me. I had not, while residing 
in Hie house of Dubourg, absolutely conducted myself like 

A clerk condemn'd hit fatlier’a soul to croBe, 

Who jienn’d a stanza when be sbouM eiigroen;— 

but, to say truth, I had frequented the counting-house no more than 
I liad thought absolutely necessary to secure the good report of the 
Frenchman, long a correspondent of our firm, to whom my father 
had trusted for initiating me into the mysteries of commerce. In 
fact, my principal attention had been dedicated to literature and 
manly exercises. My father did not altogether discourage such ac¬ 
quirements, whether mental or personal. He had too much good 
sense not to perceive, that they sate gracefully upon eveiy man, and 
he was sensible that they relieved and dignified the character to 
wliich he wished me to aspire. But his chief ambition was, that 1 
should succeed not merely to hk fortune, but to the views and plans 
by which he imagined he could extend and perpetuate the wealthy 
inheritance which he designed for me. 

Love of his profession was the motive which he chose should be 
most ostensible, when ho urged me to ti'ead the same path; but he 
had others with which I only became acquainted at a later period. 
Impetuous in his schemes, as well as skilful and daring, each new 
adventure, when successful, became at once the incentive, and fur¬ 
nished the means, for farther speculation. It seemed to be necessary 
to him, ns to an ambitious conqueror, to push on from achievement 
to nclnevemcnt, without stoppmg to secure, far less to enjoy, the 
acquisitions which he made. Accustomed to see his whole fortune 
trembling in the scales of cliance, and dexterous at adopting expe¬ 
dients for casting the balance in his favour, his healtli and sphits 
and activity seemed ever to increase with the animating hazards on 
which he staked Ids wealth; and he resembled a sailor, accustomed to 
brave the billows and the foe, whose confidence rises on the eve of 
tempest or of battle. He was not, however, insensible to the changes 
which increasing age or supervening meJady might make in his own 
constitution; and was anxious in good time to secure in me an assis¬ 
tant, who might take the helm when his hand grew weary, and keep 
the vessel’s way according to his counsel and mstruction. Paternal 
affection, as well as the furtherance of his own plms, determined him 
to the same conclusion. Your father, though his fortune was vested 
in the house, was only a sleeping partner, as the qommercitd phrase 
goes; and Owen, whose probity and skill in the details of arithmetic 
rendered bis services invaluable as a head-clerk, was not possessed 
either of information or talents sufficient to conduct the mysteries of 
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the prradptiil jnw»(rement. If my father wore suddenly summoned 
from life, 'lAat wmud become of tnc world of schemes wmcmhe had 
formed, unless his son were moulded into a comraemm Hercules, nt 
to sHStein the weig'ht when relinquished by the falling' Atlas ? onm 
■what would beeoine of that sou himself, iff a stranger to business oj 
this description, lie found himself at once involred in tlie labyrinth oft 
mercaiitile concerns, without the elew of hiiowledgc necessary forf 
Ilia eitraetioii: For .'ill thcsi' ro.awons, avowed and secret, my WliCr 
was doterminod I should emhracc bis profession; and when.hfT^iai. 
determined, the resnliitioii of no man was more immovahy. 1. llfiw-. 
ever, was also a party to be consulted, and, with something of liis own 
pertiiiacity, I li.ao formed a deti'rmination precisely contrary. 

It miiy,”l hope, be some palliative for the resistance which, on this 
occasion, I offered to my fatlier’.s wishes, that 1 did not fully under¬ 
stand noon what tlu y were founded, or how deeply his happiness was 
involved in tlieni. I’magining inyself certain of a large succession in 
future, and amide inaiiitenance in the nioanwhile, it never oeeniTed 
to me tlial it niigld be necessary, in order to secure these blessings, 
to subi.nit to labour mid liiniUition.s uuiileasant to my taste and 
temper. I only saw in :ny father’s proposal for my engaa'ing in 
Imsiiies !. a desiie that I shoiild add to tho.se heaps of weiiith which 
he had himself acquired; ami imagining myself the best judge of the 
pnili to my own happiness, I did not conceive that 1 .should incTe.ase 
that bappine.ss by augmenting a fortunewliich I believed was already 
sufficient, and more lhau snlfieieut, for every use, comfort, and e!e- 
g.nit enjoyment. 

Accordingly, I am compelled to repeat, that ihy time at Coni deanx 
had not been .spent as niy father had proposed to himself. Wlint he 
coiwidered ms the chief end of my residence in that city, I had ]>OHt- 
poned for every other, and would (had 1 dared) have, negleelcd it 
ftitogetliev. 1 luDourg, a favoured aitd benefited coiTcspoiuleul of our 
mercantile house, was too much of a shrewd politician to nialie such 
reports to tho head of the linn concerning his only child, as would 
excite the di.spleasure of both; and he jnight also, .ss you w'ill ])re- 
seutly hear, have views of selfish advalitngo in suffering liie to neglect 
the pnrpose.s for which 1 was placed im<ler his charge. My conduct 
was regulated by the bounds of decency mid good order, anil thus far 
he had no eviljeport to inuke, sniiposiiig him so disposed; hnf. per- 
hr.p.", the crafty Frenchm.'in would Lave been (sju.'illy comiil'Js.aut, 
had I been in tlui habit of indulging w'orse feelings than those of 
indolence and avcivsion lo mercantile bnsinc. a. As it wa.s, whilo I 
g-avc a decent poi't.ion of niy time to the commercial .'.tiulies lie 
recommended, he was by no moans enrious of the hours which I 
de(lic.",tcd tft other and more classical attainraentw, nor did lie ever 
find fault with me for dwelling upon Corneille and Bnileau. in pre- 
feronee to Postlethwayte (suppo.smg bis folio to liave then existed, 
and Stonsieur .Pnbourg able to have pronoimced his name), or 
Savary, or any other writer on commercial economy, lie had picked 
up somewhere a convenient expression, ■adtli which he rounded off 
every letter to liis corresooudent,—“1 was nil,” he sttid, “that a 
father could wish 
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My father never quarrelled with a phraac, however frequently 
roneated, provided it Seemed to him diatinct_ and cxpreRsive; and 
Addison himself could not have found expressions so satisfactory to 
him as, “ Yours received, and duly honoured the bills inclosed, os per 
i?in.rgin.” 

^ Knowing, therefore, very well what he desired me to be, Mr Osbel- 
■pli.-.tone made no doubt, from the frequent repetition of Dubourg^’s 
lavcitiritc phrase, that I was the very things howislied to see me; 
jri/ii, in an evil hour, he received my letter, containing my eloquent 
:’,nd 'detailed apology for declining a place in the firm, and a deslc and 
;ito(>l in the corner of the dark coimtiiiff-house in Crane Alley, siir- 
raouTiting in height those of Owen, ana the other clerks, and only 
inferior to the tripod of my father himself. All was wrongr from that 
moment. Dubourg’s reports^became as suspicious as if his bills had 
been noted for dishonour. I'was summoned home in all haste, and 
received in the manner I have already communicated to you 


CHATTER II. 

I IXigiB slircvnlly lo snspact the yonn? man of a Inrriblo tatof—Foetry j with which Idle 
(liscnso iriio hn infected, thcre'sno hope of him in aeiato tourao. Aciuin esiefhlai for 
n canimonwealth'a man, If he go to't In rhyme once. 

Hen JoNiON’s Sartiolomeui fair. 

My father Lad, generally speaking, his temper under complete 
seif-comiriand, and Sis anger rarely indicated itself by words, except 
in ii sort of dry testy manner, to those wlio liad displeased him. He 
never used threats, or expressions of loud resentment. All was 
arranged with him on system, and it was his practice to do “the 
needful’' on every occasion, without wa,sting words about it. It was, 
therefore, with a bitter aniUe that he listened to my imperfect auswera 
(concerning the state of commerce in France, and unmercifully per- 
niittcd rnc to involve myself deeper and deeper in the mysteries of 
agio, tarifls, tare and tret; nor can 1 charge my memory with his 
having looked positively angry, until he fouiul me unable to explain 
the exact efl'ect which the depreciation of the louis d’or had profluced 
on the negotiation ef hills of exchange. “The most roinarkAble 
national oeenrre.nce in my time,” said my fatlier (who nevei’tlielcsshafl 
s(.eu the l{oyoluiion)-_“and lie knows no more of it than a post on 
(he (inay!” 

“ sir irixincis,” suggested Owen, in Ids timid and •conciliatory 
imiliner, “cannot have forgotten, that by an errei of the King of 
France, dated 1st May 1700, it was provided that tha porieur, witiiin 

ton days after due, must make demand”- 

“Mr Francis,” said my father, interrupting him, “ will, I dare say, 
recollect for the moment luiythiiig you arc so kind as hint to him. 
But, body o’ me! how Dubourg could pennit him! Hark ye, Owen, 
what sort of a youth is Clement Dubourg, his nephew tliere, in the 
office, the black-hoired lad ?” 

“ One of the cleverest clerks, sir, in the house; a prodigious young 
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man fpr ^ toe,” answered Owen; for iiie gaiety and cmTity of the 
young’Ftenohmnn had won Ids heart. *, 

** Ajf&j, I suppose he knows sometliing of the nature of excliange. 
Dobourg was determined I shotald liave oue youngster at least, 
about my Jiand who underatood husiuess. But 1 see his drift, aiu^ 
he shn.H find that I do so when he looks at tlie balance-sheet. Owt'ii^ 
let Clement’s s^ary be paid up to next quarter-day, and let him shin 
himself back to Bourdeaux in Ids father s ship, winch is clearing oiif 
yonder.” N . 

“ Dismiss Clement Dubourg, sir?” said Owen, wUli n faltering 
voice. 

“ Yeg, sir, dismiss hita instantly; it is enough to have a stupid 
Englishman in the counting-house to make blunders, without keep¬ 
ing a sharp IVenchman there to profit by them.” 

I had lived long enough in the territories of the Grand Monargtte 
to contract a hearty aversion to arbitrary exertion of authority, even 
if it had not been instilled into me with my etu'Iicst breeding; mid 1 
coidd not refrain from interposing, to prevent an innocent and meri¬ 
torious young man from paying the penalty of having acquired that 
proficiency wich my father, had desired for me. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” when Mr Osbaldistone had done speaking; 
*'but I think it but just, that if I have been negligent of my studies, 
I should pay the forfeit myself. I have no reason to charge Mon¬ 
sieur Dubourg witli having neglected to give me opportunities of im¬ 
provement, however little I may liave profited by them; and, with 
respect to Monsieur Clement Dubourg”- 

“With respect to him, and to you, 1 shall take the measures which 
I see needful,” replied my father; “ but it is fair in you, Frank, to 
take your own blame on your own shoulders—very fair, that cannot 
be denied.—I cannot acquit old Dubourg,” he said, looking to Owen, 
“ for having merely afforded Frank tlie means of useful knowledge, 
without either seeing tLat ho took advantage of them, or reporting to 
mo if he did not. You see, Ow'en, he has natural notions of equity 
becoming a British mercliant.” 

“ Mr Francis,” said the head-derk, with liis usual formal inclina¬ 
tion of the head, and a slight elevation of Ids right hand, which he had 
acquired by a habit of sticking las pen behind Ids ear before he spoke 
—“Hr Francis seems to understand the fundamental prineiplo of all 
moral accounting, the great ethic rule of three. Let A do to B, as 
he would have B do to him; the product will give tlic rule of conduct 
required.” 

My father smiled at this reduction of the golden rule to aiithmetieal 
form, but instantly proceeded. 

“ All this signifies nothing, Frank; you have been throwing away 
your time like a boy, and in future you must learn to live like a man. 

I shall put you under Owen’s care for a few mouths, to recover the 
lost ground.” • , 

I was about to reply, but Owen looked at me with such a suppli¬ 
cate^ and -Earning gesture, that I was involuntarily silent. 

“ We will then," continued my father, “ resume the subject of mine 
of the 1st ultimo, to which you sent me an answer wldcii was unad- 
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vised and So how, fiQ jvur glass, and push the ])atUd 

to Owen!" • 

Want of courage—of aud,acit]ri if you will—was never my failing, 
t Answered firmly, “ 1 was sdny that my letter was unsatisfactory, un¬ 
advised it was not; for I had given the proposal his goodness had 
made me, my instont and anxious attention, and it was with no small 
pain that I round myself obliged to decline it." 

My father bent his keen eye for a moment on m& and instantly wiHi- 
drcw it. Jls he made no answer, I thought myself obliged to proceed, 
though with' some hesitation, and he only interrupted me by memo- 

syllables_ “ It is impossible, sir, for me to have higher respect for 

any character than 1 have for the commercial, even were it not 
yours.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ It connects nation with nation, rdcieves the wants, and contributes 
to the wealth of all; and is to the general commonwealth of the civi¬ 
lized world what the daily intercourse of ordinary life is to private 
society, or rather, what air and food are to our bodies." 

“Well, sir?" 

“ And yet, sir, I find myself compelled to persist in declining to 
adopt a character which 1 am so ill qualified to support.” 

“1 will take care that you aegmre the. qualmcations necessary. 
You are no longer the guest and pupil of Dubourg.” 

“ But, my dear sir, it is no defect of teaching which I plead, hut my 
own inabihty to profit by instpuction.” ,• 

“ Nonsense—Have you kept your journal in the terms I de¬ 
sired ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Be pleased to bring it here.” !. ■ 

The volume thus required was a sort of commonplace book, kept 
by my father’s recommendation, in which I had been directed to enter 
notes of the miscellaneous information which I had acquired in the 
course of my studies. Foreseeing that he would demand inspection 
of this record, I had been attentive to transcribe such portiemrs of 
information as he woidd most likely be pleased with^ but too often 
the pen had discharged the task without much correspondence with 
the head. And it h^ also happened, that, the book being the recep¬ 
tacle neai'est to my hand, I had occasionally jotted down memoranda 
which had little regard to traffic. 1 now put it into my father’s hand, 
devoutly hoping he might light on uothmg that would increase his 
displeasune ag^st me. Owen’s face, whi<m had looked something 
blank when the question was put cleared up at my ready answer, 
and wore a smile of hope, when 1 brought from my apartment, and 
placed before my father, a commercial-looking volume, rather broader 
than it was long, having brazen clasps and a binding of rough calf. 
This looked business-like, and was encouraging to my benevolent weD- 
wisher. But he actually smiled with pleasure as he heard my father 
ruiuover some part of the contents, muttering his critical remarks as 
he went on. 

“ Brandies—Bards and barricants, also tonneaux _ At Nantg 

29—VeUes to the bariqm at Cognac andBockdde 9J—AiBourdeavx 
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r.2—Very right, Fraiik~2?M<ifls on tonna.ge and eustom-hmse, ate 
Saxoy’a Tmles —That’s not wc^*; you should hare transcHbed fte 
passage; it fixes the thing in the memory— outward and in- 
VKtrd—Vorn debentures—Oversea Cockets---Jjinens-~Isingliam — 
Gentish — Stock-fish—Titling — Oropling—Lvib-fish. You should 
have noted that they are all, nevertheless, to be entered as titlinga.— 
How many indies Jong is a titling ?” 

Owen, seeing me at fault, hazarded a ■whisper, of wliich I A^rtu- 
natdy caught the import. 

“Eighteen inches; sir”- 

“ And a lub-tish is twenty-four—very right. It is important to 
remember this, on account of the Portuguese trade.—^Bnt -what have 
we here?— Bourdeaux founded in the year—Castle ^ tite Trom- 
^cite—Palace of Oallwnis —^Welljwejpi, that’s very right too.—'rhis 
is a kind of waste-book, Owen, in which all the transactions of the 
day,—emptions, orders, payments, receipts, acceptances, draughts, 
commissions, and advices,—are entered miscellaneously.” 

“That they may be regularly transfen'ed to the day-book and 
ledger,” answered Owen: “ I am glad Wh: Francis is so methodical.” 

I perceived myself getting so fast into favour, that I began to fear 
the eoiisemieuee would bo ray father’s more obstinate perseverance 
in Ills resolution tliat I must become d merchant; and, as I was dc- 
ienniued on the contrary, I began tO wish I had not, to use my friend 
Mr Owen’s phrase, been so methodical.. But 1 had no reason for 
apprehension on tliat score; for a blotted piece of paper droiiped out 
ot the book, and, being taken up by niy father, he inteiTuptcd a hint 
from Owen, on the propriety of securing loose memoranda with a 
little jiaste, by exclaiming, “ To the memory of Edward tlie Black 
Prince—What’s all this ?—verses !-ihy Heaven, Frank, you are a 
greater blockliead than I supposed you!” 

My father, you must recollect, as ^lan of business, looked upon 
the labour of poets with contempt j ml as a religious man, and of 
t he dissenting jiersuasion, he considered dl .sndi pm’suits as equally tri¬ 
vial and profaue. Before you condemn him, you must recall to remem¬ 
brance how too many of the poets in the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury had led them lives and employed their fadents. The sect also to 
which my father belonged, felt, or perhaps affected, a puritanical 
aversion to the lighter exertions of literature. So that many causes 
contributed to augment the unpleasant surprise occasioned by the 
ill-timed discovery of this unfortunate copy of voi'sos. As for poor 
Owen, could the bob-wig which he then wove have uncuried itself, 
and stood on end with horror, I am convinced the morning’s labour 
of the frisenr would have bcou undone, merely by the excess of his 
astonishment at this enormity. An inroad on the strong-box, or an 
erasure in the ledger, or a m’is-summation in a fitted accomit, could 
hardly have surprised him more disagreeably. My father read the 
lim's .sometimes with an affectation of not being able to understand 
the sense—qometimes in a mouthing tone of mock heroic—always 
nith an emiihasis of the most bitter irony, most irritathig to the 
nerves of an author. 
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■ 0 (ioi Ujo volco of that wlia ions. 

On Fontarabian eclioes borne, 

'f be aylna hero’s ealb 
That tola Itniterial Cbarlemaene, 

How Faynim »o«« of earthy Spain 

Had wrongiil bia eliamplon's fall. 

“ Fontardbum echoes!” continued my father, intemipting hini- 
r'df; “ the Fontaritbian Fair would hare been more to the pur¬ 
pose.- - Prti/mVrt./— Wliat’a PaTOirn?—^Could you not say Piigau 
well, and write English, at leasts if you must needs write non- 
..>aiise ?— 

** * Sad oyer eartti and ocean sounding:* 
a\n<3 laiigland's distant oljfl'd astaundlng’, 

Such aro the notes shoukl say 
Jlow ItiitBtn’s hope, and Franco's loar, 

Victor of Cressy and Pottior, 

In JlounlCAUx dyJug lay.’ 

“ Foifcierti, by the way, is always spelt with an s, and I know no 
reason why ort)iOj*?rapliy should give place to rhyme_ 

*• * Ualso my faint bead, iny sfiulrcs,* be said, 

* And }ct the casement bo display’d. 

That I may sec once moi’O 
The splendour of the setting sun 
(neam on thy mirror’d travo, Garonne, 

And Klaye’s cinxmrplod shvre.^ 


'• Garonne and sim is a bad rhyme. Why, Frank, j'on do not eren 
understand the beggarly trade you Itare chosen.— 


“ ‘ IaT?c me, he sinks to Glory’s sleep, 
ills fhll Mie dews of cv(*siiiig sfeop. 

As if In flon'<»w shed. 

Ho soft bhnll lall tUc trickling tear. 

When JCngland's maids and matrons hear 
Of tbeii* Block Edward dead. 


'• * And though my sun of alory set, 
iiOr France, nor Kn,gland, shall forget 
The terror of niy name; 

And gft Mihail BritiUn’s heroes rise, 

K ew phuwts ill incHO southern skies, 

Through clouds of blood and flama. 


•'* A cloud of flame is somctliiiiff new—Good-tnorro’w, my masters 
i'll, and a merry Christmas to you!—^Why, the bellman writes Tictter 
.'iiii-.s.'’ lie then tn^imd the paper from him with an air of superlative 
contempt, and conelnded—“ Upon my credit, Prank, you are a 
B’reater blockhead than T took you for.” 

What could I say, my dear Trosbani? There I stood, swelling-with 
indiffnant inoriification, while my father regarded meirvitli a culm but 
'stem loot of scorn audpity j ami poor Owen, with uplifted hands and 
eyes, looted as strikiiig a picture of horror as if hcTiad just read his 
patron’s name in the Ga/.ette. At length 1 took courage to sjicak, 
endeavouring that my tone of voice should betray my feelings as 
little as possible. 

“ I%TO quite aware, sir, liow ill qu-ditiod T .am to play the con- 
spicuous part in society you ; and, luckilv, 1 

uiiiijqt nmVM»tij»a’tet*> ha il t lrrTfflffliWcquiry Mr Owen would 
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be A mnch raiM'e effeetiye assiatant.” I said ij^s iu Bomo malice, 
fof I coBsidered Owen AS bavlngr ^^rted my catise a little too soou. 

“ Owenl” said my The boy is mad—actually insane. 

And, pray, sir, if I may presume to inquire, baTing coolly turned 
me orer to Mr Owen (altnoush I may expect more attention from 
any one than from my son), wnat may ymir own sage projects be?” 

“ I should wish, sir,” I replied, summoning up my courage, “ to 
trarel for two or three years, should that consist witli your pleasure; 
etheiwisc, although late, 1 would wSlingly spend the same time at 
^xford or Cambridge.” 

In the name of common sense! was the like evCT heard?—to put 
yourself to school among pedants and Jacobites, when you might be 
pushing your fwtune in the wwld! "Wliy not go to Wratminster or 
Eton at once, man, and take to Lilly’s Grammar and Accidence, and 
to the birch, too, if you like it?” 

“ Then, sir, if you think my plan of improrement too late, I would 
willi^ly return to the Continent." 

“ xon have already spent too much time there to little purpose, Mr 
Frands." 

“ Then I woidd choose the army, sir, in preference to any other 
active line of hfe.” 

“ Choose the d—It” answered my father, hastily,'and then check¬ 
ing himself—" I profess you make me as great a fool as yon are your- 
seff. Is he not enough to drive one mad-Owen ?”—Poor Owen shook 
his head, and looked down. " Hark ye, Frank,” continued my father, 
“ 1 will cut all this matter very short. I was at your age when niy 
frther turned me out of doors,, and settled imr legal inheritance on 
my younger brother. I left Ohbaldistone-Iiall on the back of a 
broken-down hunter, with ten guineas in mv purse. I have never 
crossed the threshold again, and 1 never will. I know no^ and I 
care not, if my fox-huwtmg brother is aKve, or has broken his neck 5 
but he has chudren, Frank, and one of tliem shall be my sou if you 
croas me farther in this matter.” 

“ You will do your pleasure,” I answered—rather, I fear, with 
more sullen indifference than respect, “ with what is your own.” 

“ Yes, Frank, what I have is my own, if laboiur in getting, and care 
in augmenting, can make a right of pronei-ty; ana no drone shall 
feed on my honeycomb. Think on it well: wh.at I have smd is not 
without reflection, and what I resolve upon I will execute.” 

“ Honoured sir I—dear sir!” exclaimed Owen, tears rushing into 
his eyes, “ you are not wont to he in such a hurry in transacting 
business of importance. Let Mr Francis run up the balance before 
you shut the account; he loves you, I am sure; and when he puts 
down his filial obedience to the per contra, I am sure his objecnons 
will disappear.” 

“ Do you think I will ask him twice,” said my father sternly, “ to 
be my friend, my assistant, and my confidant?-to be a partner of 
my cares and of my fortune?—Owen, I thought you had known me 
better.” • • 

He looked at me as if hs meant to add something more, hut turned 
instantly away, and left the room abruptly. I was, 1 own, affected by 
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this view of the case, irfaioh had iKi$ occurred to and my fatha 
would probably hare had IMe reason to com^ain of me, had* he 
Commenced the discussion with this ar^m^t. 

But it was too late. I had much of Ms own obduracy of resolution, 
and Heaven had decreed tliat my sin should be my punishment^ 
though not to the extent wfaicli my transOTession merited. Ow^ 
when we were left ajone, continuea to look at me with eyes which 
tears from time to time moistened, as if to discover, before attempt- 
iug the task of intercessor, upon what point my obstinacy was most 
assailable. M length he be^an, with broken and disconcerted ae- 
cents^“ O L—d, Mr Francis!—Oood Heavens, sir I—^My stars, Mr 
Osbaldistone!—^that 1 should ever have seen this day—and you so 
young a gentleman, sir!—For the love of Heaven I look at both sides 
of the account—Tmnk what you are^oing to lose—a noble fortune, 
sir—one of the finest houses m the City, even under the old firm of 
Tresham and Trent, and now Osbaldistone imd Tresham—^You might 
roll in gold, Mr Francis—^Aud, my dear young Mr Frank, if there 
was my particular thing in the business of the house which you diB- 
likcd, I would” (sinking Ids voice to a whisper) “ put it in order for 
you termly, or weekly, or daily, if you will—JDo, my dear Mr Francis, 
think of the honour due to your rather, that your days may be long 
in the land.” 

“ I am much obliged to you, Mr Owen,” said I—very much obliged 
indeed; but my fauier is best judge how to bestow his money. He 
talks of one of vw cousins: let him dispose of his wealth as ho 
pleases—will never sell my liberty for gold.” 

“ Gold, sir?—I wish you saw the balance-sheet of profits at last 
term—it was in five figures—^five figures to each partner’s sum totsd, 
Mr Frank—And all this is to go to a Papist, and a north-countnr 
booby, and a disaffected person oesides—It will break my heart, Mr 
hh-ancis, that have been toiling more like a dog than a man, and all for 
love of the firm. Think how it wUl sound, Osl^diston^ Tresham, and 
Osbaldistone—or perhaps, who knows’’ (again lowering his voice), 
” Osbaldistone, Osbaldistone, and Tresbam, for our Mr Osbaldistone 
can buy them ^ out." 

“ But, Mr Owen, ray cousin’s name being also Osbaldistone, the 
name of the companv will sound every bit as well in your ears.” 

“ O fie upon you, Mr Francis, when you know how well I love you— 
Your cousin, indeed!—a Papist, no doubt, like his father, and a dis¬ 
affected person to the Protestant succession—that's another item, 
doubtless.” 

“ There arc many very good men Catholics, Mr Owen,” re¬ 
joined I. 

As Owen was about to answer with unusual auimation, niy father 
re-eutered the apartment. 

“ You were right,” he said, “ Owen, and I was wrong; we will 
take more time to tMnk over this matter—^Young man, you will 
prepare to give me an answer on this important sulgect this day 
month.” 

I bowed in silence, snfiiciently glad of a reprieve, and trusting it 
might indicate some relaxation ui my father’s aetermination. 
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The time of probation passed slowlj, nnmarkfid by any accident 
whaleveri I went and came, and disposed of my tisne n® I plea»c4 
without <picgtioi> or crificigm on tlio part of my father. IndeefL 1 
rarely saw him, save at meal times, wheft he studiously aroidod a dis-. 
jmssion which you may well suppose I was in no hurry to press on¬ 
ward. Our conrersatiou was of the news of the day, or on such 
general topics as strangers discourse upon ta each other.? nor could 
any one hare guessed, from its tenor, that there remained undecided 
betwixt ns a mspute of such importimce. It haunted me, however, 
more than once, like the nightmare. Was it possible be tv ould keep 
Ids word, and disinherit his only son in favour of a nephew whoso Very 
existence he was not perhaps quite certain of? My grandfather’s 
conduct, in similar circumstances, boded me no good, had I considered 
tije matter righfly. But I had formed an erroneous idea of my 
father’s character, from the importance which I recollected I main¬ 
tained with him and his whole family before I went to France. I 
was not aware that there ai’e men who indulge their children al nu 
early age, because to do so interests and amuses them, and who can 
yet be sufficiently severe when the same children cross their ex])cc- 
tatioDS at a more advanced period. On the contrary, 1 persuatled 
myself, that all I had to apprehend was some temporai'V alienation 
of afreccioii--perluips a ru-stication of a few weeks, wliich 1 thought 
would rather pleasu me than otherwise, since it would give me an 
opportunity of settiim about my unfinished ver.sion of Orlando Fu- 
noso, ajioem which 1 longed to render into Bnglisli verse. 1 siit- 
fei'ed this belief to get such absolute possession of my mind, that I 
had resumed my blotted papci-s, and was busy iu meditation on flic 
oft-recumiig rhymes of the Spenserian .stausa, when I lie.ard a low 
and cautious tap at the door of my apartment. “ Come in,” 1 .- aid. 
and Mr Owen entered. So regular were tlie uioiionn kikI hnhhs of 
this wirthy man, that in all prohiiWlity tliis was the first time he had 
ever been m the second story of his patron's house, however conve.r- 
sant with the fiiwt; and I uin still at a loss to know in what laaunor 
he discovered my apartment. 

“ Mr Francis,” he said, interrupting my expre.-’^ions of surprise 
and pleasure at seeing hihi, “ I do not know if 1 am doing well iu 
what I am about to say—it is not right to speak of what passes in tlie 
compting-hoase out of doors—one should not tell, ns tfaw say, to the 
post in the warehouse, how inaiiv lines there are in the ledger. But 
young Twinenll has been absent from the house for a fortnight and 
more until two days since.” 

“ "Very well, my dear sir, and how does that concem us?” 

“ Stay, Mr Fraudsyour father gave him a jirivate .commis¬ 
sion; and 1 am sur& he did not go dowu to Falmouth about the 
pildiard affair; and the Exeter business with Blackwall and Com¬ 
pany has been settled; and the -mming people iu Cornwall, IVe- 
vamon and TreguiJliam, have paid all they are likely to pay; and any 
other matter of business musthave been pnttlu ough my books iii 
short, if’sniy faithful belief that Twineall has boon down m tJic north.” 

“Do you really suppose so ?” said I, somewhat startled. 

“He has spoken about notliing, sir, since he returned, but hb new 
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boots, and his Rippon spurs, and a eock-fiffht at York—it’s os true 
aa the muJtiplication-table. Do, Hteaven ple.S8 you, my dear child, 
inake up your mind to pleaso your faHier, and to be a man and a 
.merchant at once.” 

I felt at that instant a strong inclination to submit, and to make 
Owen happy by requesting him to tell my father that 1 resigned my¬ 
self to his disposal. But pride—pride, the source of so much that is 
good and so much that is evil m our course of life, prevented me. 
My acquiescence stuck in my throat; and while I was coughing to 
get it np, ray father’s voice summoned Owen. lie hastily left the 
room, and tlie opportunity was lost. 

My fiither was methodical in everything. At the very same time 
of the day, in the same apartment, and witli the same tone and inaii- 
nef wliich he liad employed an exact month before, he recapitulated 
the proposal he bad made for taking me into partnership, and assign¬ 
ing me* department in the cotmting-house, and requested to have 
my final decision. I thought at the time there wa.s somelliing un¬ 
kind in this; 'and I still think that my fat her’s conduct wa.s ihiudi- 
cious. A more conciliatory treatment would, in all probability, liave 
gained his purpose. As it was, 1 stood fast, and. as rnspeetfully as 1 
could, declined the proposal he made to me. Perhaps,—ff.r wlto can 
judge of their own heart?—1 felt it unmnuly to yielil on the tir.st 
summons, and expected farther selieitatiou. a,s‘ii(. least a in-etext for 
changing my mind. If so, 1 was disappointed; for my futlier turned 

coollv to Owen, and onlv .said, “ You see it is as 1 t<dd you_Well. 

Fraiik,” (addi’essing me), “you are nearly of age, and as well quali¬ 
fied to judge of what trill constitute your otvu hap|)iucss as von ever 
arc like to be; therefore, I say no more. But as 1 am not hound to 
give in to your phms, any more than you are compelled to submit to 
mme, may’ I ask to know if you have formed any wbieb depend on 
my assistance ?” 

"l answered not a little abashed, That being bred to no nroi'ession, 
and having no funds of my own, it was obvion.sly impos.’-ible for me 
to subsist without some aUowance from my father; that niy wishes 
were very moderate; and that 1 lioped my aversion for the ]>roressiori 
to which he liad designed me, Wiuild hot occasion his aJtogctlier, 
withdrawing his paternal support and iiroteetion.” 

“ That is to say, you wish to lean on my arm, and yet to walk yomr 
own way? Tlia'fc can hardly he, Frank”;—^however, I suppose yon 
mean to obey my directions, so far as they do not cross your ffWii 
humour ?” 

I w'as about to speak .—“ Silence, if yon plea.'.e,” he eonliimed. 
“Supposing this to be the case, you will in-staiitly sot out for llie 
North of England, to pay your nude a visit, and see the stale of his 
family. 1 have chosen from among his sons (lie has six, I believe) 
one who, I understand, is most worthy to fill the place 1 intended for 
you in the counting-house. But some further an angemeiits mav be 
necessary, and for these your presence may be requisite. You dnill 
liave furtlicr instvnetions at O-shiUdistone-Hall, where you will plea.se 
to remain until you hcai’ from me. Everything will be ready for 
your departure to-monow morning.” 
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WiUi these vordi xoY fother left 

dew afl this mean, Mr Oweaf ” said I to a^ sjtnpatheuo 
ftiend, whose eonutenanee wore a cast of the deepest deje^on. 

“You hare ruined yourself, Mr IVimk, thats all. Ynjen you^, 
thther talks in that guiet determined manner, there will be no more 
change in hto than m a fitted account." , j 

And BO it proved; for the next morning, at five ocl«*, 1 found 
myself on the road to York, mounted on a reasonably good hoi^ and 
with fifty guineas in my pocket; travelling, as it would seem, for the 
purpose of assisting in the adoption of a successor to. mysetf in mj 
Bdhu^s house and favour, and, for aught I kneVr, eventually in his 
fortune also. 


CHAPTER m. 

Tli« slack sail shifts firom side to side, 

riie boat, antiiinm'd, admits the tide, , 

Borne down, adrift, at random tost, 

Xbe oar breaks ahoi^ the rudder'a ]oit.~GAT*s faikt. 

I HAvn tagged with rhyme and blank verse the subdivisions of tliis 
Important narratire, in order to seduce your continued attention 
by powers of composition of stronger attraction than my own. The 
preceding lines refer to an unfortunate navigator, who daringly 
unloosed from its moorings a boat which he was unable to manage, 
and thrust it off into the full tide of a navigable river. No school¬ 
boy, who, betwixt frolic and defiance, has executed a similar rash 
attempt, could feel liimself, when adrift in a strong current; in a 
situation more awkward than mine, when 1 found myself driving, 
without a compass, on the ocean of human life. There liad been 
such unexpectim ease in the manner in which my father slipt a knot, 
usually, esteemed the strongest wliich binds society together, and suf¬ 
fered me to depart as a sort of outcast ftoru his family, tliat it 
strangely lessened the confidence in my own personal accomplish¬ 
ments, which had hitherto sust^ed me. Prince Prettyman, now a 
prince and now a fisher’s son, had not a more awkward sense of Ids 
degradation. We are so apf^ in our engrossing egotism, to consider 
rU those accessories which are drawn around us by prosperity, as per- 
itaining and belonging to our own persons, that the discovery of our 
unimportance, when left to our own proper resources, becomes inex¬ 
pressibly mortifying. As the hum of London died away on my ear, 
the distwt peoL^hcr steeples more than once sounded to my ears 
the admonitory^jTurn agam,” erst heard by her future Lord Mayor; 
and when I looked back from Highgatc on her dusky magnificence, 
I felt as if I were leaving behind me comfort, opulence, the charms 
of society, and all flie pleasures of cultivated life. 

But the die was cast. It was indeed by no means probable that a 
late and ungracious compliance with my father’s wishes woidd have 
rmnstated.me in the situation which 1 had lost. On the (mntrary, 
fim and strong of purpose as he himself was, he might ratW have 
bees‘disgusted than conciliated by my tardy and compukory' acqui- 
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OHPiico in lifa desire tliixt I should engage in commerce. My coiisli- 

• tulioiial olistinacy came also to my aidj and pride wliispered how poor 
a ftffure I should make, when an niruig or four miles from London 

• had" blown away resolutions formed during: a month’s serious delibe- 
riitioii. Hope, too, that never forsakes the young and liardy, lent 
her lustre to my futoe prospects. My father could not be serious 
ill the sentence of forisfamihation, which he had so unhesitatingly 

i ironounced;—it must be but n trial of my disposition; whicli, en- 
liiicd M’itli patience and steadiness on my part, would raise me in his 
ostimii tion, and lead to an amicable accommodation of the point in 
dispute between ns. I even settled in my own mind how far I w’ould 
concede to him, and on what articles of our supposed treaty I would 
make a firm stand; and the result was, accordmg to my computa¬ 
tion, that 1 was to be reinstated in my full rights of filiation, paying 
the easy penalty of some ostensible compliances to atone for my past 
robcllioii. 

Ill the meanwhile I was lord of my person, and experienced that 
feeling of independence whicli the youthful bosom receives with a 
tliriliing mixture of pleasure and apprehension. My purse, though 
by no means amply replenished, was in a situation to supply all the 
wants and wishes of a traveller. I had been accustomed, while at 
.1 Joiivdeaux, to act as my own valet; ray horse was fresh, young, and 
active, and the buoyancy of my spirits soon surmounted the melan¬ 
choly vcnections with ivbieh my journey commenced. 

I slioiild have boon glad to liave jouiiieyed upon a line of road bet¬ 
ter (-b uliited to aflbrd reasonable objects of curiosity, or a more in- 
(orcsiiiig count ry, to the traveller. But the north road was then, ami 
jio'. i'iili.rslill is, langnlarly deficient in these respects; nor do 1 believe 
you 0:111 trava'l .so far through Britain in any other dii'cciiun without 
inc.'iiag more of .what is -worthy to engage the attention. My men¬ 
tal nimiiiation.s, notwithstatiding mv assumed confidence, were not 
always of an imcheiiuered nature. I'hc Muse too—the very coquette 
who bad led me into tliis wilderness—like others of hevsex, deserted 
i;>(! in niy utmost need ; and 1 should have been reduced to rather an 
U!'"onif„i-iable state of diUness, had it not been for the occasional con- 
vorri.il’-m of .stvangers who cluuiccd to puss the same W’ay. But the 
cbai'acters viliom 1 met with were of a uniform and uninteresting de- 
.sciipti'.in. Country parsons, jogging homewtmls after a vi.siiation 
farmers, or grur.iers, returning from a distant market; clerks of 
traders, travelling to collect what was due to their masters in pro¬ 
vincial towns; -H'ith now'and then an olfiecr gomg down into the 
cminlvy upim the recruiting service, were, at this period, tlio persons 
by wbdni the turnpilcc.s and tapsters were kept m cxerci.se. _ Our 
sjieeeb, ilierelbre., was of tithes and creeds, of l)ccve.s and gram, of 
conimodities wel and dry, and the solvency of the retail demers, oc- 
ca.sionally vitried by the‘descri])tiou of a siege, or battle, in Flanders, 
wiiicli, jierbaps, the narrator only gave me at second hand. Robbers, 
a fertile and alarmbig theme, filled up every vacancy; and the names 
of tlic Oolden Farmer, the Flying Highwayman, Jack Nefidbaui,and 
Ollier Beggars’ Opera heroes, were familiar in our mouths as house¬ 
hold words. At such talcs, like childi’cu closing their circle round 

B 
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the fire when the ffhost Story draivs to its clinia the riders drew near 
to each other, looked before and behiitci thorn, examinc'd the priniirift 
of their pistols, and vowed to stand l)v each other ii'.-oiise of dioi.jji'er ; 
an eniga^emcnt whicli, like other oncrrsiYC and defwiMVC alliances, 
sometimes glided out of romoinbraney when there was an ajrpcarance 
of actual peril. 

Of all the fellows whom I ever saw liaiintcd hy terrors of this iia- 
ttli’e, one poor man, with whom I travelled a day and a lialF, afforded 
me most iuuuscurent. lie had ujum his pilh'on a very srnidi, Inif ap¬ 
parently a V(!ry weighty portiuauteau, ahoiit the safety of which lie 
seemed particrilarly solicitous—^iicver trusting it out of'his own im¬ 
mediate cai'c, ami nnifonnly repressing Iho officious zeal of the 
waiters and ostlers, who ollcred their service.s to carry it into lire 
house. With the same precaution he laboured to conceal, not only 
the purpose of his journey, and his ultimate jdarre of tlestinal ion, l/iit 
even the direction of each day’s route. Nothing cmharra -cd hhn 
more than to he asked h,v any omg whether he wsis lr!ir(>''i!!igit!;w.'n’d ' 
or downwards, or at what, stage he intended to bait. liir. place r.'f 
rest for the niglsfc he scrutinized with the most anxious care, alike 
avoiding solitude, and what he corisidi'rcd as had lieighho.nhood; 
and at Grantham, 1 believe, he sate up all night to avoid sli'ciiing in 
the next room to a tiuck-set srpiinting fellow, in a black wig, mid a 
tarnished gold-laced waistcoat. With all these, cares on hi.s mind, 
my fellow-traveller, to judge hyliisthewes and sinew;;, was a man 
who might have set danger at defiance with ns mud; imjnmify as 
most men. lie was strong, and well-hriilt; and. jiulghig iVom'lii'. 
eold-laccd hat and cockade, seemed to have ferved’i;; ttic .inny. oi- e' 
feast to belong to the military iirofession in oiio eaiiacity or other. 
His conversation also, though "always sufficionily vulgar, was Unt i.f 
a man of sense, when the terriide bugbears which linuiited liis imagi¬ 
nation for a moment ceased lo occupy lii.i attention, lint every ncfi.. 
dental association rceaUed them. An open heath, a dose planiation. 
•were alike, subjects of apjirehension; and tin; whistle of .a shejdu i l 
lad was instantly converted into the signal of a deprf'dator. ‘Mvc:. 
the sight of a gibbet, if it assured liim tnat one roldior was > nfdy dir- 
posed of hy justice, never faihid to remind him how many rcraiiiued 
still unhanged. 

I shonld have wearied of ^lii.s fellow’s company',had I not bee;, ,till 
more tired of my own thouglits. S"me of viio marvcllnn. s- uic-;. 
however, which he related, h.iil in IhomHelves a cad of interest, md 
another whimsical ]ioiiit of his peenliaritics all'orded mo the oeca- 
sional opportunity of amusing rnysedf at liis ex])cnse. Among his 
tales, several of the unfortunate travellors who tell among (hieve.-; 
incurred that calamity from associating Uicmsclu's on the road 
a well-dressed ami enteriaiiiing stranger, in whose companv 'Jioy 
trusted to find nroli'ction as well as n.nmsem(‘ni; w'lio dieermi iJici'r 
journey witli tale and song, jirotected them agiiinst. the evils oi ou r- 
charges and fiil.se reckonings, until at length, under )ircie.-;i oriboiv. 
ingf a near.path over .a de.solate common, he seiiuccd his unsuspici.ai.s 
victims from the nuhlic road into some dismal glca, where, swhleuiy 
blowing Ills whistle, he assembled his conirmles from liieir lurkmg- 
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jilaoe, and displayed himself hi his Inie n.hmrs ilie cniitnin.raincly, 
. (if the hiiBcl of robbers to whom liis iimv.iry lello\v-travi,-Jl<'i s h.i<l,foT- 
' feited their purses, iitid i>erha])s their lives’.* Towards the conelusion 
oi' such ii talc, and wlien my eoni{)aiiion had WToug'ht himself iiilo a 
fever of ap])rehcnsiou by the. proffress of his own narrative, 1 ols- 
served tliat he usually eyed me with a glance of doubt and snspicion, 
as if the possibility oeeiiri’ed to him, that he might, at that very 
moment, be in company with a cliarni tor as dangerous as that which 
his tale described. And ever and anon, wlum such sugarestions 
jircssed themselves on the mind of this ingenious sclf-ionueiitor, he 
drew oil’ from me to the opposite side of the liigh road, looked before, 
hehiiid, and around him, examined his arms, and seemed to in-ejiare 
hirnseif for flight or defence, as circumstances miglu rcfiuire. 

The suspicion implied on such occasions seemed to me only m<iincn- 
lai'y, and too ludicrous to be oflensive. There was, in fact, no parti- 
cnliir reflection on my dress or address, although 1 was thus ndsrsken 
for a, robber. A man in tho.se days might have all fhe ext( nt..l a]>- 
])eavance «>f a gentleman, and yet iuni but to he a liig hwayunm. l'\ir 
the division of labour in every department not having tlieii taken 
place so fully as since that period, the ])ro.fession of the jiolite and 
aeeoaiplLshed adventurer, who nicked you out of your money at ■ 
"Whih's, or bowded you out of it at Maryhotie. was often imifcd witii 
that of the ]>rofe.ss(’d ruffian, w'ho on Isagvhoi, Heat) , or Ihiciticy 
(lonmion, commanded his In-othcr ho.au to .- tend ami (iciivcr. There 
was also a touch of coarseness and liardnoss about tiii- ti!. i!'.,.'vs of 
the tiinc.s, which has .since, in a great degree, hcc!i • of'e;,. d .and 
shaded away*. It seems to me, on recollection, as if '.rfie men 
had less relnctanee then than now. to enihraco the most ecsiicmt'' 
inean.s of retrieving their fortune, 'fhe times were imh'ed pas',, when 
Anthony-a-A\h)od moimied over the execution of two men, gooilly ia 
])crson, and of undisjmted courage and Imiiour, who were hanged 
without mercy at Dxford, merelv because their dLtre.s.s h.ul ilriven 
them to raisel-ontrilmfions on the highway. AVe were still f.si dier 
removed from the days of “the mad Ihinee and I’l ins.” And yet, 
from the number of unenclosed and extensive heaths in the vieiiiify 
of the metropolis, and from the less populous .state of remote dir- 
Iriets. both were fretjueuted by that .sjieeies of mountedh.igiiway men. 
that may possibly become one day unknown, who carried t.u tln-ir 
trade with something like courtesy: and. like (iihbet, lu (he IJeiiux 
Stratagem, (litiued themselves on being the best hchavyd men on the 
road, and on conducting them,sojvc.s with all aiiprojniate civility iu 
th.e exercise of their vocation. A young nian, therefore, in ni,\ eir- 
cmnst.ances, was not entitled to he highly iiidignmd. at the iui.';,.tke 
wliieh confounded him with this wor.shi|)ful cltiss of dejirml.'.tors. 

Keither was 1 offended. On the contrary, 1 found amiisemcnt in 
alternately exciting, and lulling’ to sleei>_, the susiiicions of my timov- 
ous companion, and in purposely .so acting as still farther to pur.r.le 
a’brain which nature and apprehension bad eombined to render none 
of tlic oler„rc.st. \Vlien my free eouvevs.atie.ii had lulled Iv’n inP c .ni- 
plete security*, it required only a piaNsing inquiry oonccfnit.g the 
direction of his journey,'or the nature of the business wliicii occa- 
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sioupd it, to put his suspicious once more iu arms. For cxamjdc, a 
conversation on the comparative strength and activity of our horses, 
took such a turn as follows:— 

“0 sir,” said my companion, “for the gallop, I grant you;—hut' 
allow me to say, your horse (although he is a very handsome gelding 
•—^that must be owned) has too little bone to be a good roadster. 
1 'ho trot, sir” (striking liLs Buecphalus with his spurs)—“ the trot i.s 
the true ]>ace for a hackney; ana, •«'erc we near a town, I should like 
to try Unit daisy-cutter of yours upon a piece of level road (bturijig 
canter) for a quart of claret at the next inn.” 

“ Content, sir,” replied 1; “and here is a stretch of ground •very 
favourable.” 

“Ilem, ahem,” answered my friend with hesitation; "I make it a 
nilc of travelling never to blow my horse between stages; one never 
knows wbat occasion he may have to put him to his mettle: and be¬ 
sides, sir, when I s.aid I would match you, I meant with even weight; 
you ride four stone lighter than I.” 

“ Vei 7 well; but I am content to carry weight. Pray, what may 
that portmanteau of yours weigh?” 

“ My p—p--portm'antoau ?” replied he, hesitating—" 0 very little 
—a feather—;iust a few shirts nnu stockings.” 

“ I should think it heavier, from its appearance. I ’ll hold you the 
quart of claret it makes the odds betwixt our weight.” 

“ You’re mistaken, sir, I assure you—quite mistaken,” replied my 
friend, edging off to tlie side of the road, as was his wont on those 
alarming occasions. 

“WelT, I’m willing to venture the wine; or, I will bet you ten 
pieces to five, that I carry your portmanteau on my croupe, and out- 
trot you into the hargaiii.” 

Tins proposal raised my friend’s alarm to the uttermost. His nose 
changed from tlic natural copper hue which it had acquired from 
many a comfortable ciin of claret or sack, into a palish brassy tint, 
and his tcetli chattered with apprehension at the unveiled audacity 
of my proposal, which seemed to place the bare-faced plunderer be¬ 
fore bun in full atrocity. As he faltered for an answer, I relieved 
him in soino degree by a question concerning a steeple, which now 
became visible, and an observation that we were now so near the 
village as to run no risk from interruption on the road. At this his 
eoimtenaiice cleared up; but i easily perceived that it was long ere 
he ibrgot a nrojiosnl which seemed toTiim so fraught witli siisiucion 
as that which I liad now hazarded. I trouble you with tliis detail of 
the mail’s disposition, and the manner in which I practised upon it, 
because, however trivial in them.sclvcs, these particulars were attend¬ 
ed by an important influence on the future incidents which will occur 
in this nan-ative. At the time, this person’s conduct only inspired 
me with contempt, and confirmed me in an opinion which I already 
entertained, that of all the propensities which teach mankind to 
torment themselves, that of causeless fc.ar is the most irritating, 
%usy, painful, and pitiable. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Scots arc poor, erica smly Hiigliali pride. 

T’ruo is.tlic charge; nor by themselves denied. 

Are tliuy not, then, in strictest reason clear. 

Who wisely come to lucud their fortunes here ? 

CL'cacuiLl,. 

There wiv.s, in the dajs of wliicli I write, an oltl-fasliitmcd mstom 
on the English road, which I susjiect is now obsolete, or practised 
ouiv by the vuloar. Journeys of length being niiidc on horseback, 
and, of course, ny brief stages, it was usual always to make a halt on 
the Sunday in some town where the traveller might attend divine 
service, and his horse have the benefit of the day of rest, the insti¬ 
tution of which is as luitnanc to our brute lahonr'ers as profitable to 
ourselves. A counterpart to this decent practice, and a reimniiit of 
old English hospitality, was, that tlie landlord of a principal inn laid 
aside his character of publican on the seventh day, and invited the 
gue.st3 who chanced to he within his walls to take a part of his family 
beef and pudding. Tin's invitation was usually complied witli by all 
whose distinguished rank did not induce them io think corajilianco 
a derogation; and the proposal of a bottle of wine after dinner, to 
drink tlie landlord’s health, was the only recompense ever otl'ered or 
accepted. 

1 was bora a citizen of the world, and my iiiclinatiou led me into 
all scones where my knowledge ot mankind could be enlarged; I 
had, besides, no pretensions to scq^ue.ster myself on the score of superii ir 
dignity, and therefore seldom failed to wleept of the Sunday’s lios]ji- 
lality of mine host, whether of the (Jrarter, Lion, or Bear. The 
honest publican, dilated into additional conscfpieuce by a sense of bis 
own importance, while presiding among the gue.sts on whom it was 
his ordinary duty to attend, was in himself an entertaining s])etttaclo; 
and around his genial orbit, other planets of inferior eonsequenee 
performed their revolutions. Tlie wits and humorists, the ilistin- 
guished worthies of the town or village, the apotliecary, the attoraey, 
even the curate himself, did not disdain to partake of this hebdoma¬ 
dal festivity. The guests, as.»eiiihlod from difi'erqiit quarters, and 
following different professions, formed, in language, manners, and 
sentiments, a curious contrast to eneh other, not imlilfercnt to tho,se 
who desired to possess a kiiowled're of maukiud in its varieties. 

It was on such a day,'and such an oceasion, that my timorous 
acquaintance and I were about to grace the hoard of the rml Jy-faced 
host of the Black Bear, in the town of Duiiiiigton, and hitliopriek 
of Durham, when our landlord inmrnied us, with a sort of apologetic 
tone, that there was a fcscotdi gentleman to tliius willi us. 

“A gentleman!—what sort of a gentleiiiaii ?’’ said my coiui'anion, 
somewhat hastily—^liis mind, I suppose, ruiinhig on geiiilemen of tlie 
pad, as they were then tenned. 

Why, a Scotch sort of a gentleman, as I said before;” rclurued 
mine Imst; “they arc all gentle, ye mun know, fhongii tiiey ha’ 
Uai'ra shirt to hack 3 but tlus is a decenlish ballion—a canny *nrth 
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Briton as o’er cross’d Berwick Briilye—I trow he’s a dealer in 
cuttle.” * 

“ Jjet us have liis company, by all means,” answered lujr companion; 
and Uien, tni-nincf to me, he ^rave vent to the tenor of his own reflec¬ 
tions. “ T respect (he Scotch, sir: 1 love and honour tlie nation for 
their sense of moralify. Men talk of their filth and their poverty: 
but connnend me to sterling' honesty, thoujjh .clad in rags, as the 
jioetsiiilh. I liave been credibly assured, sir, bj; men on whom I 
can depend, that there was never known such a tiling in Scotland as 
a bigliwfiv r<d)bery.” 

'J'iial's because they have nothing to lose,” said mine ho.st, witli 
the ebueklc of a se]f-ai)'plauding wit. 

“I\o, no.lamllord,” answered a .strong deep voice behind liini, “it’s 
e’en iM.'eanse your English gaugers and supervisors,^ that you have 
sent <1<«a'ij beiiorth the 'I'wced, nave taen up the trade of tlufivery 
over the lieads of tlie native professoivs.” 

“VV^ell .-.aid, Mr Campbell!” answered the landlord; “I did not 
think (lioud ’sc been sae near us, mon. But tliou kens I’ln an out- 
I'.pokeii Yorkshire tyke. And liow go markets in the south?” 

“ Eu'ii ill (ho ordiuar,” replied Mr Campbell; “wise folks buy and 
sell, and fools arc bought and sold.” 

“But wise men aim fools both eat their dinner,” answered our 
jollv <'n(er(.aiiier; “and hero acomes—as prime a buttock of lieef as 
e'er lumgry mon stuck fork in.” 

So .■^ayiii*!;, he eagerly whetted his knife, assumed his seat of empire 
at ilio bead of tiie board, and loaded the plates of bis sundry guests 
vvitli bis good cheer. 

'I'll is w'iis the first time I had heai'd the ScoUi.sli accent, or, indeed, 
tliat 1 bad familiarly met with an individual of the ancient mil ion by 
whom it was sjiolteii. Yet, from an early jicrioil, they bad occiiiiied 
und iiiterosied uiy imagination. My father, as is well known lo you, 
was of an ancient fauiuy in NortbumberJand, from whose .scat I was, 
while eating the, afore.said dinner, not very many niUes distant. Tlie 
(luarrol betwixt him and his relatives was such, that he scarcely ever 
mentioned tlie race from which be sprung, and liold as the most eou- 
(eiupt.ilile species of vanity, tlie weakness which i.s eommonly termed 
faimlv )!ride. Uis ambitiim was oidv to be distinguisliod as VVilliatn 
* )sl)al(l:.-;lotie, tlie first, a,t least one of the first, inerelian(.s on Cliatige; 
and to have ]iroved liim the line'll represent alive of 'William tlie 
Conqueror, would have far less flattered bis vanity than (he hum and 
bustle which liis approach wa,s wont to prodm e nniang the bulls, 
bear!'., and Irt'okers of iStock-alley. lb: wishotl, no doubt, that I 
•slnmld reinaiii in such ignorance’ of my relatives and descent as 
iniglit insure a correspond once between my feelings and bis own on 
this subject. But bis designs, as will bappcii dcca-sionally to the 
wist-!'!, v.ere, in some degree, at least, coiiiHerncted by a being wlioni 
bi.s pride would never have, supposed of iiniioi'tance adequate to in- 
flu.mee tin ui in any way. llis nurse, an old JS'ovthumbrian womiin, 
attached to him from Ills infancy, was the only jicrson connected with 

' Yilo mti’i'Mluction of gaugcw, supervisor/?, unti (‘X/uiu.u'im, was ope of tlio great com¬ 
plaints ol ilie Sfjotlfeli naiioii, tbougti n natural eoii.so(\ui;Bve the nuion. 
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his naf ive proviuco for whom he retained aiy regard; aaid when fortune 
•dawned iri>on iiiin, one of the first uses wJnoli he made of her favdurs, 
WHS to give Mabel Kickets a place of residence •within his hou-sehold. 
■ Alter the tlcatli of my mother, the care of nursing me during my 
childish i]lnes.ses, aaid of rendering all tho.so tender attentions which 
infancy exacts from female afleetiou, devolved on old Mabel. Inter¬ 
dicted by her master from speaking to him on the subject of the 
heaths, ghules, and dales of her beloved Northumberland, she poured 
her.-ielf forth to my infant ear in de.scriptions of the scenes pf her 
youth, and Imtg naiTatives of the events which tradition declared to 
nave jtassed amotigst them. To the.se I inclined my ear much more 
seriously than to graver, but les.s animated instructors. Even yet. 
mediint.s 1 .sec old Mabel, her head slightly agitated by the palsy of 
age, and .shaded by a close cap, as white as tJie driven snow,~Jter 
fiicc ■vvTinkk (1, hut still retaining the healthy tinge which it hud ac¬ 
quired in rural labour— I tiiink I sec her look around on the brick 
walls and narrow street which jwesentod themselves before our win¬ 
dows, .as .site eouehided with a .sigh the favourite old dittv, which I 
theti pref(}ne(!, and—why should 1 not tell the truth ?—which I still 
t)refer to all the opera airs ever minted by the capricious brain of an 
Italian Mus. I).— 

Oh.ttio Ofilc* I'sli* and tlio bonny ivy 

Tbt5y lituinbh fjf'vt at Jittnio in ilic Country I 

.Now, ill tlie legends of Mabel, the Scotti.sli nation -H'.as ever freslily 
reniemhered, witli all the embittered doelamation of which the nar¬ 
rator was capable. The inJiahitants of the. opposite fi-ont.ier sei'ved iu 
her I'lU-ralives to fill up the jiavls which ogres and giants with seven- 
icai'tu'd boots ()ccupy Jn the ordinary nursery tales. And how could 
it be oflierwise ? Was it not llie lUack Ifonglas who slew with his 
own band the licit of the Oshahilstoue family the day after he took 
of Id-cstaie, snrjiri.sing him and liis vassals while solem- 
ni/ing ;■ feast suited to tlie oeeasimi ? Was it not W.at the Devil who 
(Irot 0 all ilie year-old hogs otf the braes of Lanthorii-side, in the very 
reeent tl.iys of my grtunlfather’s father ? And had w'e not many a 
tiopli/, but according to old Mabel's version of history', far more 
lir.nouriibly gained, to mark our revenge of these tvToitgs? Did not 
Mr Henry Osb.'ildi.stone, fifth barou of the name, carry off the fair 
iiiaid of h'ah'iiiugton, as Acliille.s did his Chryseis and Driscis of old, 
and detain her m his fortress against all (he power of her friends, 
suiii-'orted by the most mighty Scottish cluefsoi warlike fame ? A.nd 
had nor our'swords .sboue foremost at most of those fields in wliich 
Engl.md wa.s victorious over her rival ? AH our family renown was 
acquired—all our family misfortunes were occasioned—by the north¬ 
ern Wiu-s. 

Waniiod by such hues, I looked ipon the Scotti.sli people during 
nr, eliildhone, as a race ho.^tile by n.atui'c to the more southern inha- 
bilants of Ibis renhn; and this view of the matter w'as not much cor¬ 
rected I'ly the liicTOage which my father sometimes held ivitli respect 
to them. He bad engaged in some large, speculations conceruing 
oak-vvcod •, Sii • jiyeperty of Jligh'fijnl pi'oprietera, and alleged that he 
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found them much more ready to make bargains, and extort earnest 
of tjie purchase-money, than punctual in complying on their sides 
M'ith the terms of the engagements. The Scotch mercantile men, 
whom he was under the necessity of employing as a sort of middle-, 
men on these occasions, were also suspected by my father of liaving 
secured, by one means or other, more than their own share of t!i<' 
profit which ought to have accrued. In short, if M.abcl complained 
of the Scottish arms in ancient times, Mr Osboldistonc inveighed 
no less against the arts of these modem Sinons; and between them, 
though without any fixed purpose of doing so, they itnpreasod my 
youthful mind with a sincere aversion to the northern inhabitants (if 
Britain^ os a people bloodthirsty in time of war, treacherous duriii^r 
truce, interested, selfish, avaricious, and tricky in the husiuess of 
peaceful life, and having few good qualities, unless there should ba 
accounted such, a ferocity whim resembled courage in martial nifnirs, 
and a sort of wily craft which supplied the place of wisdom in ilu; 
ordinary commerce of mankind. In justification, or apology, for 
those who entertained such prejudices, I must remark, that the .S< !'? - li 
of that period were guilty of similar injustice to the English, wlii);;i 
they branded universally as a race of purse-proud arrogant ejdcnir -. 
Such seeds of national dislike remained between the two eonnlricn, 
the natural consequences of their existence as separateand rival states. 
We have seen recently the breath of a demagogue blow these .“pai ks 
into a temuorary flame, which I sincerely hope is now extinguished in 
its own asnes.^ 

It was, then, with an impression of dislike, that I contomplatocl the 
first Scotchman I chanced to meet in society. Tliore was mndi 
about him that coincided with my previous conceptions, lie had the 
hftrd features and athletic form said to be peculiar to his conutr}, 
together with the national intonation and slow pedantic mode of ex¬ 
pression, arising from a desire to avoid peculiarities of idiom or dialect. 

1 could also observe the caution and shrewdness of his ooimiry in 
many of the observations which he made, and the answers which' h-.; 
returned. But I was not prepared for the air of easy self-posse. 
and superiority with which he seemed to predominate over ilu' cum- 
pany into which he was thrown, as it were by a(;eident. i li.s dre is 
was as coni'se as it could be, being still decent; and at a tima when 
great expense was lavished upon the wai’drobe, even of (lie lowc- t 
who pretended to the character of gentleman, this indicated medio¬ 
crity of circumstances, if not poverty. His conversation intiiniited flint 
he was engaged in the cattle trade, no very dignified professional 
pursuit. And yet, under these disadvantages,he seemed, as aTiiiP'or 
cf course, to treat the rest of the company Vfith the cool and con¬ 
descending politeness which implies a red, or imagined, aiipi'riority 
over those towards whom it is used. When he gave his oinnion on 
any point, it was with that easy tone of confideiiei used by (lio,so su¬ 
perior to their society in rank or information, as if wiiat he said 
could not be doubted, and was not to be questioned. Mine liost ninl 
his Sunday guests, after an effort or two to .support their conseipioiici^ 
by noise and bold averment, sunk gradually under the auMxtrify of 
1 TtiH Eeeus tu have been written about the time of Wilhes aua i.ii-ix/. 
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ilr Campbell, wUo thus faMy possessed himself of the lead in the con¬ 
versation. I was tempted, from curiosity, to dispute the ground 
-with him tiiyself, confiding in my knowledge of the world, extended 
n.s it was by my residence abroad, and in the stores witii wliidi a 
■ tolerable education had possessed my mind. In the latter respect he 
oflered no competition, and it was easy to seetliathis natural powers 
had never been cultivated by education. But I found him nmcti 
hotter acquainted tlian 1 was myself with the present state of France, 
the character of the Duke of Orleans, who had just succeeded to the 
regency of that kingdom, and that of the statesmen by whom he was 
surrounded; 'and his shrewd, caustic, and somewhat satirical remarks, 
were tliose of a man who had been a close observer of the affairs of 
that country. 

On the subject of politics!, Campbell observed a silence and mode¬ 
ration which might arise from caution. The divisions of Whig and 
Tory then shook England to her very centre, and a powerful party, 
engaged in the Jacobite interest, menaced the dyiiasty of Hanover, 
winch liad been just established on the throne. Every aleliouse re- 
Boimded with the brawls of contending politicians, and ns mine host’s 
politics were of that liberal description which quaiTclled witli no good 
customer his hebdomadal visitants were often divided in their opinion 
as in-econcilably as if he had feasted the Common Council. The 
curate and tlie apothecary, with a little man, who made no bon'd of 
his vocation, but w'ho, trom the flourish and snap of his fiiig'ors, 1 be¬ 
lieve to have been the barber, strongly espoused the cause of high 
cluu’cli and the Stuart line. The exciseman, as in duty bound, and 
tile attorney, who looked to some petty office under tlie Orowm, 
together with my fellow-traveller, who seemed to enter keenly into 
the contest, sianchly supported the cause of King Ceorge and the 
Protestant succession. Dire was the screaming—deep "ilic oatlis! 
Each party appealed to Mr Campbell, anxious, it seemed, to elicit Isis 
approbation. 

“ You are a Scotchman, sir; a gentleman of your country must 
stand up for hereditary right," crieu one party. 

*• You are a Pro.sbytcrian,” assumed the otlicr class of ilisputaais; 

“ you cannot be a friend to ai-bitrary power.” 

Geutlemcii,’’Baid our Scotch oracle, after haraig gained, wi th some 
difriciilty, a moment’s iniusc, “ 1 liuycna much diiintatiou that, King 
George wool deserves the predilection of liis friends; and if he c.iii 
baud the grip he has gotten, why, doubtless, be may make the gauger, 
here, a commissioner of the revenue, and confer on oxm friend, Mr 
Quitam, the prefernient of solicitor-general; and he may also grant 
some jrood deed or reward to tliLs honest geutlcman who is siiliiig 
upon his phvtmauteaii, which he prefers to a chair: Ami. qiiesiimi- 
less, King Janies is also a grateful person, and when he gels Lis la.ml 
in play, be may, if lie be so minded, make thus reverend gentlemiiii 
ardipl'clatc of'Uanterbury, and i rr hlixit chief pliysieiau to Ms licu.se- 
liold, anil ooiiiniit his royiJ beard to the care of iny friend Jjathenini. 
But as i doubt mickle whether any of the competing sovereigns would 
give Hob Campbell a tass of aquavitaj, if he lacked it,'i give my 
1 otc and interest to Jonathan Brown, otir laiuUord, to be the King and 
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Prince of Skiukers, conditionally llmt he fetches ixs another bottle as 
jifoiJd as the last.” . , ' ' 

This sally was received with general applause, in which the land-^ 
lord cordially joined; and when lie had given orders for fulfilling the' 
condition on which his preferment was to depend, he failed not to 
acquaint them, “ tliat, for as peaceable a gentleman as Mr Campbell 
was, he was, moreover, as bold as a lion—seven liighwaymcn had he 
defeated w'ith his single arm, that beset him as he came from Whit- 
son-Tryste.” 

“ Tlnui art deceived, friend Jonathan,” said Campbell; uitcrrupting 
him; “ they were but barely two, and two oowaa-dly loons an mnu 
could wish to meet witlial.” 

“ And did you, sir, really,” said my fellow-traveller, edging liis 
chair (I should have said his portmanteau) nearer to Mr Camjdieil, 
“ really and actnally beat two highwaymen yourself alone?” 

“ In troth did I, sir,” rcpliesl Oainpboll; “and 1 think it nao gi-eat 
thing to make a sang al) 0 ut.” 

“ Upon iny word, sir,” replied my acquaintance, “1 should be lni))py 
to have the pleasure of your comjiaiiy on uiy jouniey -l go nortli- 
w’ard, sir.” 

Tin's piece of gratuitous infonnatiou concerning the route he pro¬ 
posed to himself, the first 1 liiul heard my companion bestow nimu 
any one. failed to excite tlio corresnonding confidence of the Scotch¬ 
man—“ We can scarce travel together,’' iie replied, dryly. “ Yon. sir, 
doulilless, arc well niount(*d, and I, for the present, travel on fool-, 
or on a lligUlaud shidty, that does-not helji me much faster forward.” 

So saying, he called for a reckoning for the wine, and throwing 
down the price (if the luhlitioniil hotlle which lie had himself ialro- 
dneod. rose as if to take h-ave of ns. My coiiipauion made uj) to him, 
and taking him by the button, drew him aside into one of the win¬ 
dows. I could not liclp overliearing him I'res.- iug-soniediing-—I sup- 
)iosed his company upon the journey, which Mr Camphtdl .seemed to 
decline. 


“ 1 will pay your charges, sir,” said the traveller, iii a tone, as if ho 
thought ilic iirguincmt should hear down all opposition. 

It is quite impossible,” said Campbell, somewhat coiiteuiptuously; 
“ I Jiave hnsine.ss at llothhury.” 

“lint I am in no great liiuTy; i can ride out of the way, and never 
niiss a day or so for good company. ’ 

“ Upon my faith, sir.” .said Campbell, “ I cannot render ymi the 
service you seem to desiderate. I am,” ho added, (h'awing'hiinself 
up haiiglitiJy, “ trnvciliiig on my own private .itfair.s: and^ if ye wall 
act by my .lieviiement, sir, ye will neither unite yourself with an abso¬ 
lute Ktr.iiiger on the road, nor cmnniunicate your line of journey to 
those who are asking ye no question.s about it.” lie then extricated 
his button, not very ceremoniously, from tbeliohl which detained him, 
and coining uji to mo as the company were dispersing, observed, 
“ Your friend, sir, is too comiiiuniciitive, considering the nature of his 
. U;ust.” 

f t* That gentleman,” I replied, looking towards the traveller, “ is no 
■jBiei.id of inine. but an acquaintance whom I picked up on the road. 
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1 know neither his name nor business, and you seem to be deeper in 
Ris confidence than I am.” • • 

. I only meant,” he replied hastily, “ that be seems a tlioupht 
rasli in conferring the honour of his company on those who desire 
it not.” 

“ The ffontlenmn,” replied I, “ knows Ids own aflah'S best, and 
I should be sorry to constitute myself a judge of tliem in any re¬ 
spect.” 

Mi' Campbell made no farther observation, but merely wished me 
a ffood journey, and the party dispersed for tiic evening. 

Next day I parted company with my timid companion, as I left 
the great norlliern road to turn more w’esterly in the direction of 
Osbiudistone Manor, my uncle’s seat. I cannot tell whether he felt 
relieved or emlKUTsissetl by my departui’e, considering the dubious 
light in which he seemed to regard me. For my own part, his 
tremors ceased to amuse me, and, to say the truth, 1 was heartily 
glad Ui gel rid of him. 


ClLYl’TEll V. 

How meUa tn.v boating heart as I hehokl 
Each lovely nympli, ourisluniris Itonst am! luklo, 

Push oil the gciici'MU^ <itoedl, that f«vv('cps iiKoig 
O or o’er )ou<K<ih, aor liatds ;hc- hiU, 

Nor falters In llje extemlcU vale below 1 

The Chast. 

1 At'MiOACnnn my native north, for such 1 csteemi’d it, with that 
eiilhii.sia.Mn wliieh roniaiuie and w'ild seenery inspires in the lovers of 
nature. No longer inten-npted by the babble of my comjmuion, I 
could now roiiiarfc the ditfevenec wliieli the country c.xhibited from 
that througli which 1 had hitherto travelled. Tlie streams now more 
properly deserved the name, for, instead of slumbering stngnaiit 
among reeds and willoivs, they brawled along beneath the shade of 
natural cojisewood; were now liurn'ed down declivities, and now 
purled more Icisurelv, but still in aetive motion, tlu'ougli little lonely 
valleys, wliieh, opening on the road fi'om time to time, seemed to 
invite the traveller to explore their reee.s.'CS. The Cheriols rose be¬ 
fore me in frowuiiig majesty; not, indeed, with the sublime variety 
of rock and elitf which characterisc.s mountains of the primary class, 
hut huge, round-headed, and clothed with a dark robe of ni.ssct, 
gaining, by their extent and de,solate appearance, an intluciieo 
upwi the imagination, as a desert district possessing a character of 
its own. 

The abode of my fathers, which I was now approaching, was situ- 
nfed ill a glen, or narrow valley, wiiioh ran up among tho-ie. hill.s. 
Extensive estates, which once belonged to the family of Osbaldistonc, 
had been long dissipated by the misfortunes or misconduct of my 
ancestoi-s ; hut enough was still attached to the old mansion, to give 
my uncle the title of a man of large property. This be euiidoyed (a,s 
I was given to understand by some inquiii'es which I made on the 
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road) in maintaining tlic prodigal hospitality of a northern squire of 
the period, -which he deemed es-sential to his famOy dignity. 

lYomthc summit of‘an eminence, 1 liad ah’cady had a distant 
view of Oshaldistone-Hall, a large and antiquated edifice, peeping, 
out from a druidical grove of huge oaks; and I was directing my 
course towards it, as straightly and as speedily as the windings of a 
ve^ indifferent road would penuit, when my horse, tired as he was, 
pricked up his ears at the enlivening notes of a pack of hounds iu 
full cry, cliccred by the occasional bursts of a hVeneh horn, which in 
those days was a constant accompaniment to the chase. I made no 
doubt that the pack was my uncle’s, and drew up mj liorse with the 

i mrposc of suffering the hunters to pass without notice, aware that a 
lunting-field was not the proper scene to introduce myself to a keen 
sportsman, and determined, when they passed on, to proceed to tlio 
mansion-house at my o-wn 2 >aco, and there to await tlie return of the 
proprietor from his sport. I paused, thcrcfM'e, on a rising ground, 
and, not unmoved by the sense of interest which that species of silvan 
sport is so much calculated to insphe (although my mind was not at 
’the moment very accessible to impressions of this natm-c,) I exiicctcd 
■with some eagerness the appearance of the huntsmen. 

'rhe fox, hard run, and newly spent, first made his appearance 
from the copse which clothed the right-hand side of the valley, liis 
drooping brush, his soiled appearance, and jaded trot, nro'elaiined 
his fate impending; and the carrion crow, which hovered over him, 
already considered poor Reynard as soon to be his jircy. IIo crossed 
the stream which diodes the little vallev, and was dragging liimself 
up a ravine on the other side of its wild banks, when the headmo-t 
hounds, followed by the rest of the pack in full cry, burst from tlie 
coppice^ followed by the huntsman and flu’oo or tour riders. Tlie 
dogs pursued the trace of Reynard witli unerring instinct; and llio 
hunters followed with reckless haste, rcg.irdless of the broken and 
difficult nature of the gi’ound. lliey were tall, stout 3 'oung men, 
well mounted, and dressed in green and red, the uniform of a sport¬ 
ing associalioii, formed imdcr the auspices of old Sir JlUdebrand 

Osbaldistone_“Mycousins!” thought 1, as they swept past me. 

The next reflection was—What is my reception I'ikclv to be among 
these wortliy successors of Nimrod ? and Iiow improbaolo i.s it that 1, 
knowing little or nothing of rural sports, shall find myself at ease, or 
happy, in my uncle’s family!" A .xsion that passed me interrupted 
these reflections. 


It was a young lady, the loveliness of whose very .striking feaiuri'.s 
.was enhanced by the animation of the cliase anil the glow of the 
icxercise, mounted on a beautiful horse, jet black, unless where be 
Ws flecked by spots of the snow-white foam which embossed his 
bridle. She wore, wliat was tlieu somewhat -unusual, a coat, vest, 
Mnd hat, resembling those of a maiij which fashion has since called a 
Sding-liubit. The mode liad been introduced while I was in IVanec, 
and was perfectly new to me. Her long black hair streamed on llie 
weeze, haying in the hurry of the cliase escaped from the ribbon 
•which bound it. Some very broken ground, through which she 
|p,iided her horse -with the most admu-iiblc address and presence of 
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mind, n‘taid(;d lior course, and brought her closer to me than any of 
the otlicr»riders had passed. I had, thereforci a full view of nor 
' uncommoiily fine face and person, to which an inexpressible charm 
'was added by tlie wild gaiety of the scene, and the romance of her 
.singular dress and unexpected appearance. As she passed me, her 
horse made, in his impetuosity, an irregular movement, just while, 
coming once more upon open ground, she was again puttmg him to 
his speed. It served as an apoloCT for me to ride close up to her, as 
if to ncr assistance. There was, however, no cause for alarm; it was 
not a stumble, nor a false step; and, if it had, the fair Amazon had 
too much .self-possession to have been deranged by it. She thanked 
my good intentions, however, by a smile, and I felt encouraged to put 
my horse to the same pace, and to keep in her immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. The clamour of “ Whoop! dead! dead!”—and the cor¬ 
responding flourish of the French horn, soon announced to us tliat 
there was no more occasion for haste, since the chase was at a 
close. One of the young men whom we had seen approached us, 
waving the brush oi the fox in triumph, as if to u^raid my fair 


comp.mioD. 

“I SCO,” she replied — “I sec; hut make no noise about it:,if 
Phoebe,” she said, patting the neck of the beautiful animal on which 
she rode, “ had not got among the cliffs, you would have had little 
cause for boasting.” 

They met as she spoke, and I observed them both look at me and 
converse a moment in an under tone, tiie young lady apparently 
jn osshig the sportsman to do sometliing which ho declined shyly, anil 
with a sort of sheepisli sulleiineas. She instantly turned her horse's 
In'ad towards me, saying —“ Well, well, Thornie, if you won’t, I must, 
that’s id)_Sir,” she continued addressing me, “I nave been endea- 


has been for some days expected at 0.sbaldistone-ITall?” 

I was too liappy to acknowledge myself to he the party inqumed 
after, and to c.vprcss my thanks for the obh'gihg inquines of the 
joil)ig lady. 

“In Unit case, sir,” she rejoined, “as my kinsman’s politeness 
foems to be still slumbering, you will permit me (though 1 suppose 
it is highly improjter) to stand mistress of ceremonies, and to present 
to you young .Squire I’homcliff Osbaldistone, your consin, and Die 
Vcnioi), who lias also the honour to bo your accomplished cousin’s 
poor kiiisw'oman.” 

There was a mixture of boldness, s.atirc, and simplicity in the man¬ 
ner in wliich Miss Vernon pronounced these words. My knowledge 
of life was sufficient to cnaule me to take up a corresponding tone 
as I ex])rcsscd my gratitude to her for her condescension, and my 
extreme pleasure at having met with them. To say the truth, the 
compliment was so expressed, that the lady might easily appropriate 
the gi-catcr share of it, for Thomcliff seemed an arrant country 
bumpkin,—awkward, shy, and somewhat sulky withal, lie shook 
hands with me, however, and then intimated his intention of leaving 
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me, that liu might help the huntsman and his brothers to couple up 
the hounds,—a pm’posc which he rather communicated by way of 
information to Miss vcrtion than as apology to me. • 

“ There he goes,” said the young lady, following Inin with eyes in 
which disdain was admirably painted —“ the prince of gi-ooms and 
cock-fighters, and blackguard horse-coursers. But there is not one 
of them to mend another.—^Ilave you read Markham ?” said Aliss 
Vernon. 

“ Read whom, ma’am ?—I do not eren remember the author’s 
name.” 

“ O hid! on what a strand arc you wrecked!” replied the young 
lady. “A poor forlorn and ignorant stranger, unaciiuainted with 
the very Alcoran of the savage tribe whom you are come to reside 
among—N ever to have heard of Markham, the most celebrated author 
on faniery! tlien I fear you are equally a stranger to the more 
modern names of Gibson and Bartlett?” 

“ I am, iudeed, Miss Vernon.” 

“And do you not blush to own it?” said Miss Vernon. “Why, wc 
must forswear your alliance. Then, I suppose, you can neither give 
a ball, nor a inasli, nor a horn! ” 

“ I confe.Ms i trust all these matters to an ostler, or to my groom.” 

“ Incredible carelessness!—And you cannot shoe a hor.se, or cut 
his mane and tail; or worm a dog, or crop Ids ears, or cut his dew- 
claws ^ or reclaim a hawk, or give him his casting-stones, or direct 
his diet when he is sealed; or”- 

“ To sum up my insigidficance in one word,” replied I, “I am pro¬ 
foundly ignorant in all these rural accomplishments.” 

“ Then, in the name of Heaven, Mr Francis Osbaldistono, wliat can 
you do ?” 

“Very little to the purpose,.Miss Vernon; something, however, 
I can pretend to—^W’hcu my groom has dressed ray horse, I can ride 
him, and when my hawk is in the field, I can fly him.” 

(Jan you do this ? ” said the young lady, putting her horse to a canter. 

There was a sort of rude overgrown fence crossed the path be¬ 
fore us, with a gate, composed of pieces of wood rough from the 
forest; I was about to move forward to open it, when Miss Vernon 
cleared tlie obstruction at a flying leap. 1 was bound, in point of 
honour, to follow, and was in a moment again at her aide. “ There 
are hopes of you yet,” she said. “ I was afraid you had been a very 
degenerate Osbaldistone. But what on earth hrings .you to Cub- 
Castle ?—for BO the neighbours have christened this hunting-hall ot 
ours. You might nave staid away, I suppose, if you would ?" 

1 felt I was by this time on a VC 17 intimate footing with my'beauti¬ 
ful apparition, and therefore replied, in a confidential under-tmie— 
“ Indeed, my dear Miss Vernon,! might have considered it as a sacri¬ 
fice to lie a temporary readent in Osbaldistone-Hall, the inmates being 
such.as you describe them; but I am convinced there is one excep¬ 
tion that will make amends for all deficiencies.” 

“ 0, you mean Rashleigh?" said Miss Venion. 

“ Indeed I do not; I was thinking—forgive me—of some person 
much nearer me.” 
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“I suppose it would be proper not to undefstand your civility?— 
But that IS not my way—don't make a curtsey for it, because 1 mn 
sitting: on Horseback. But, seriously, I deseiwe your exception, for 1 
am tlie only conversible b^g about the Hall, except the old priest 
and Rashlcigh.” 

“And who is llashleigh, for Heaven’s sake?” 

“Bashleigh is one who would fain have every one like him for bin 
own sake. He is Sir Hildebrand’s youngest son—about your own 
age, but not so—^not well looking, in slmrt. But nature has given 
him a mouthful of common sense, and Uie priest has added a bushcl- 
ful of learning’; he is what we call a very clever man in this country, 
whore clever men are scarce. Bred to tiie church, but in no buiTy to 
take orders.” 

“ To the Catholic Church?” 

“ Thu Catholic Church 1 what Church else?” said the young iady. 
“ But I forgot—they told me you are a heretic. Is that true, Mr 
Osbaldistonc ?” 

“ 1 must not deny the charge.” 

“And yet you have been abroad, and in Catliolic countries?” 

“ For nearly four years.” 

“ You have seen convents ?” 

“ Often; but 1 have not seen much in them wliioh recoiwnciided 
the Catholic religion.” 

“Are not the inhabitants happy?” 

“ Some are unquestionably so,' whom cither a profound seu.se of 
devotion, or an experience of the persecutions and misfortunes of the 
world, or a natural apathy of temper, has led into retii-ement. Those 
who have adopted a life of seclusion from sudden and overstrained 
enthusiasm, or iu hasty resentmeut of some disappointment or morti¬ 
fication, are very miserable. Tlie quickiie.ss of sensation soon re¬ 
turns, and, like the wilder animals in a menagerie, tliey are restless 
under confinement, while others muse or fatten in cells, of no larger 
dimensions than theirs.” 

“And what,” continued Miss Vernon, “becomes of those victims 
who are condemned to a convent by the will of others ? what do they 
resemble ? eyiecially, what do they resemble, if tliey are born to en¬ 
joy life, and feel its blessings?” 

“ They are like imprisoned singing-birds,” replied I, “ condemned 
to wear out their lives iu confinement, wbicli iliey try to beguile by 
the exercise of accomplishments, whicli would have adorned society, 
had tlicy been left at large." 

“ J shall be,” rctunied Miss Vernon—“that is,” said she, correcting 
herself—“ 1 should be rather like the wild hawk, who, barred tlie free 
exercise of his soar tlirdugh heaven, will dash himself to pieces agauist 
the bars of his cage. But to return to Rashleigh,” said she, in a more 
lively tone —“ you will think him the pleasantest man vou ever saw 
in your life, Mr Osbaldistonc,—^that is, for a week at least. If he 
could find out a blind mistress, never man would bo so secui-e of con¬ 
quest ; but the eye breaks the spell that enchants the ear.~--Biit hero 
wo are in the court of the old Hall, which looks as wild and old- 
fasluoned as any of its inmates There is no great toilette keiit at 
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Osbaldistonc-HoU, jou must know; but I must take off these tiling 
they are so unpleasantly wann^—and the hat hurts my forehead, too," 
continued the lively ^m, taking it off, and shaking down a profusion 
of sable ringlets, wlucln half laughing, half bluslung, she separated 
with her wlute slender fingers, in order to clear them away from her 
beautiful face and piercing hazel eyes. K there was any coquetry in 
the action, it was well disguised by the careless indifference of her 
manner. 1 could not help saying, “ that, judging of the family from 
what I saw, 1 should suppose the toilette a very unnecessary care." 

“ That's very politely said—though, perhaps, I ought not to under¬ 
stand in what sense it was meant,” replied Miss Vernon; “but you 
will see a better apology for a little negligence, when you meet the 
Orsons you are to live amongst, whose forms no toilette could im¬ 
prove. But, as I said before, the old dinner-bell will clang, or rather 
clank, in a few minutes~it cracked of its own accord on the day of 
the landing of King Willie, and my uncle, respecting its prophetic 
talent, would never permit it to be mended. So do you hold my pal¬ 
frey, like a duteous knight, until 1 send some more humhle squme to 
relievo you of the diarge.” 

She tlirew me the rein as if we had been acquainted from our 
childhood, jumped from her saddle, tripped across the court-yard, 
and entered at a side-door, leaving me in admiration of her beauty, 
and astonished with the overfranfaiessof her manners, which seemed 
the more extraordinary at a time when the dictates of uolitcmas, 
flowing from the court of the Grand Monarqne Louis XlV., pre¬ 
scribed to the fair sex an unusual severity of decorum. 

I was left awkwardly enough stationed in the centre of the court 
of the old hall, mounted on one horse, and holding another in my 
liand. 

The building afforded little to interest a stranger, had I been dis¬ 
posed to consider it attentively; the sides of tlic quadrangle were of 
various architecture, and with their stone-shaftecl latticed windows, 
projecting turrets and massive architraves, resembled the inside of a 
convent, or of one of the older and less splendid colleges of Oxf(>rd. 
I called for a domestic, but w'as for some time totally unattended to; 
wliicb W'as the more provoking, as I could perceive I was tlic objcei 
of cariosity to several servants, both male and female, from different 
parts of the building, who popped out their heads and withdrew 
them, like rabbits in a warren, before I could make a direct appeal 
to the attention of any individual. The rctm'ii of tlic huntsmen and 
hounds relieved me from ray embarrassment, andw'ith some difficulty 
I got one clown to relieve me of the charge of the horses, and an¬ 
other stupid boor to guide me to the presence of Sir Hildebrand. 
This serv'iee he performed with much such grace and good-will, as a pea¬ 
sant who is compelled to act as guide to a hostile patrol; and in the 
same manner I was obliged to guard gainst his deserting me in the 
labyrinth of low vanlteu passages wliicli conducted to “ Stim Hnll,” 
as he called it, where I was to he introduced to the gracious presence 
of my uncle. 

AVe did,however, at length reach a long vaulted room, floored with 
j^n(^ where a range of oaken tables, of a weight and size too mius- 
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sire ever to be movad aside, were already covered for dinner. Thi# 
.venerable ai)artment, which had witnessed l^ie feasts of seversd gene¬ 
rations of tlie Osbaldistone family, krfalso evidence of tlieir success 
. in field-sports. Huge antlers of deCr, which might haVe been troj)hies 
of the hunting of 016^7 Chace, were ranged around the walls, inter¬ 
spersed with the stuffed skins of badgers, otters, martens, and other 
animals of the chase. Amidst some remnants of old armour, which 
had, perhaps, served against the Scotch, hung the more valued wea¬ 
pons eff silvan wax—crossbows, guns of vai-ious device and construc¬ 
tion, nets, fisbing-rods, otter-^iears, hunting-poles, with many other 
singular devices and engines for taking or killing garac; A few old 
pictures, dimmed witli smoke, and stained witli March beer, hung on 
the walls, representing knights and ladies, honoured, doubtless, and 
renowned in their day ; those frowning fearfully fi-om huge bushes of 
wig and of beai-d; and thesC; looking delightfully witli all them might 
at the roses which they brandished m their hands. 

I had .just time to give a glance at these matters, when about 
twelve blue-coated servants bm:st into the hall with much tumult and 
talk, each rather employed in directing his comrades than in dis- 
eliarging his oivn duty. Some bronght olocks and billets to the fire, 
wliicli roared, blazed, and ascended, half in smoke, half in flame, up a 
huge tunnel, with an opening wide enough to accommodate a stone- 
scat within its ample vault, and which was fronted, by way of chim- 
n(!y-picce, with a huge piece of hea^ architecture, where the monsters 
of heraldry, embodied by the art of some Northumbrian chisel, grin¬ 
ned and ramped in red frec-stono, now iapanned by the smoKC of 
centuries. Others of these old-fashionea serviug-men bore huge 
sniokiiig dishes, loaded with substantial fare; others brought in cups, 
flagons, bottles, yea barrels of liquor. All tramped, kicked, plunged, 
sliouldered, and jostled, doing as little service with as much tumult 
as could well be imagined. At length, while the dinner was, after 
various efforts, in the act of being arranged upon the bo.ard, “ the 
elamour iniich of men and dogs,” the cracking of whips, calculated 
for the intimidation of the latter, voices loud and liigli, steps which, 
impressed by the heavy-heeled boots of the period, clattered like 
those in the statute of tne Fesiin dc^ierre}^ announced the arrival of 
those for whose benefit the preparations were made. The hubbub 
among the servants rather increased than diminished as this crisis 
approached. Some called to make haste—others to take time,— 
some exhorted to stand out of the way, and make room for Sir Hilde¬ 
brand and the young squires,—some to close ronnd the tabic, and be 
in the way,-—some bawled to open, some to shut, a ])air of folding- 
doors which divided the hall from a sort of gallei^; as I afterwards 
learned, or withdraAving-room, fitted up with black wainscot. Opened 
the doors were at length, and in rushed cm-s and men,—eight do.gs, 
the domestic chaplain, the village doctor, my six cousins, and my 
uncle. 

1 JSow CiiUcd Poo Jann. 
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Xbe rude b«li rooka—they oome, they come,— 

Xhe <Uq of volcei shakos the dome* 

In stalk the various forms, and, drest 
In varying morion, varying vest, 

AU march with haughty step—all proudly shako the crest. 

PkNaosk. 


Ip Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone was in no bun? to greet Ms nephew. 
«f whose saxiTal he must have been informea for some time, he lian 
inmortant avocations to allege in excuse. " Had seen thee sooner, 
lai” he exclame^ after a rough shake -of the hand and a hearty 
welcome to Osbaldistone-HaU, “ but had to see the hounds kennelled 
first. , Thou art welcome to tne HaU, lad. Here is thy cousin Percio, 
thy cousin Thomie, and thy cousin John—your cousin Dick, your 
cousin Wilfred, and—stay, where’s Rashleigh—ay, here’s Rasmeigh 
—take thy long body aside, Thornie, and let’s see thy brother a bit 
—your cousin Rashleigh. So, tliy father has thought on the old 
Hml, and old Sir Hildebrand at last—better late than never—^Thou 
art welcome, lad, and there's enough. Where’s my little Die ?—ay, 
here she comes—^tliis is my niece Die, my wifis’s hroflier’s daughter— 
the prettiest girl in our dies, be the other who she may—and so now 
let’s to the sMoin.”— 

To gain some idea of the person who held this language, you must 
suppose, my dear Tresham, a man aged about sixty, in a hunting 
suit which had once been riclily laced, but whose splendour had been 
tarnished by many a November and December storm. Sir Hilde¬ 
brand, notwithstanding the abruptness of his present maimer, had, 
at one period of his life, known courts and camps; had held a com¬ 
mission in the^ army wliich encamped on HounMow Heath previous 
to the Revolution—and, recommended perhaps by his religion, had 
been knighted about the same period by the unfortunate an* iU- 
^vised James 11.^ But the Kuiglit’s dreams of further preferment, 
if he ever entertained any, had died away at the crisis which di'ove 
his patron from the throne, and since that period he had spent a se¬ 
questered tlife upon his native domains. Notwithstanding his rus¬ 
ticity, however, Sir Hildebrand letoincd mucli of the exterior of a 
^ntlei^, and appeared among liis sons as the remains of a Corin¬ 
thian pillar, defaced and overgrown with moss and lichen, niiglit have 
looked, u contrasted with the rough unhewn masses of upright stones 
m btonhenge, or any other druidical temple. The sons were, indeed, 
heavy unadorned .docks as the eye would desire to look upon. Tall, 
stout, and comelj. all and each of the five eldest seemed to want 
alike the Promethean fire of intellect, and the exterior grace and 
mwuer, which, in the polished world, sometimes supiiJv mental de¬ 
ficiency. Tlicir most valuable luoral quality seemed to lie tbe good- 
humour and content wliieliwas expre.s.se.l in tlieiv In avy leatines, ‘ 
and their -oidy ))retence to accomplislnnont w;is tlieii- dexterity in 
field sports, for which alone they hved. The slroiig Uyas, and the 
strong Uoantlius, mo not less distinguidied by the poet, than the 
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Strong' Ferdral; the strong ThomcIifr,the strong John, Bichard, and 
•Wilfred ©sbaldistone^ were by outward appearance. 

But, as if to idemnify herseli for a unifonnity so uncottunon in her 
productions, Dame Nature had rendered Basnldgh OtbUchstone a 
striking contrast in person and manner, and, as I afteiiirards learned, 
in temper and talmits. not only to his brothers, but to most men whom 
I had hitherto met with. When Porcie, Thornie, and Co. had respec¬ 
tively nodded, grinned, and presented their shoulder, rather thou 
their hand, as their &ther named them to their new kinsman, Bash- 
leigh stepped: forward, .and welcomed me to Osbiddistone-Hall, with 
the air and manner of a man of the world. His appearance was not 
in itself prepossessing. He was of low stature, whereas all his brethren 
seemed to be descendants Of Anak; and, while they were bandsomdy 
formed, Bashleigh, though strong in person, was bull-necked and 
cross-made, and from some early imury in his youth, had an im]>er- 
fection iU his gait, so much resembung an absolute halt, that many 
alleged that it formed the obstacle to his taking orders; the churcu 
of liome,.as is well known, admitting none to the clerical profession 
who labours under any personal deformity. Others, however, as¬ 
cribed this unsightly defect to a mere awkward habit, and contended 
that it did not amount to a persomd disqualification from holy orders. 

The features of Bashleigh were such, as, having looked upon, we 
in Yarn wish to banish from our memory, to which they recur as ob¬ 
jects of painful curiosity) altliough we dwell upon them with a feeling 
of dMike, aud even of disgust. It was not the actual plaimiess of li5 
face, taken separately from the meaning, which made this strong im¬ 
pression. His features were, indeed, in-egular, but they were by no 
means vulgar; and his keen dark eyes, and shaggy eyebrows, re¬ 
deemed his face from the charge of commouplace ugliness. But 
there was in these eyes an expression of art and design, and, on pro¬ 
vocation, a ferocity tempered by caution, which nfttiu-e had made 
obvious to the most ordirmry physiognomist, perhaps with the same 
intention that she has given the rattle to the poisonous snake. As if 
to compensate him for these disadvantages of exterior, Bashleigh 
Osbaldistoue was possessed of a voice the most soft, mellow, and neh 
in its tones that I ever heard, aud w>is at no loss for language of every 
sort suited to so fine an organ. His first sentence ot welcome was 
hardly ended, ere 1 internally agreed with Miss V ernou, that my new 
kinsman would make an instant conquest of a mistress whose ehf s 
alone were to judge his cause. He was about to place' himself be¬ 
side me at dinner, but Miss Vernon, who, as the only ffemalc in tJie 
family, arranged all such mattere according to her own pleasure, 
contrived that I should sit betwixt ThorncM and herself; and it cau 
scarce be doubted that 1 favoured this more advantageous arrauge- 
ment. 

“ I want to speak with you,” she said, “ aud 1 have placed honest 
■ .Thornie betwixt Kashlei^ and you on purpose. He will be liktP- 
Feathor-bed 'tvrtxt cattle wall 
Aud heavy brunt of cannon ball •, 

while 1, your earliest acquaintance in this intellectual family, ask of 
, you how you like-us aHf” 
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’• ven oomprehensiTe question, Miss Vernon, considerHifi' ho# 
ihort trbue I hare been &t Osbaldistone-HaU." , 

• « O, the nbilosophy of our family lies on the surface—there are 
minute dsIsnguMiup: the individuals, whi^ require the eye 
of m intelligent observer; but the species, as naturalists 1 b^eve 
call it, may be distinguished and characterised at once." 

“My five dder cousins, then, are, 1 presume, of pretty nearly the 
same character." 

“Yes, they form a happy compound of sot, gamekeeper, bully, 
horse-jockey, and fool; but as they say there cannot be' found two 
leaves on the same tree exactly auke, so: these happy ingredients, 
being mingled in somewhat various propoitions in eami mdividual, 
make an agreeable variety for those who like to study character." 

“ Give me a sketch, if you please, Miss Vernon." 

“ You shall have them all in a faimk-pieee, at full length—t^ 
favour is too easily granted to be reftisea. Percie, the son and heir, 
has more of the sot than of the gamekeeper, holly, horse-jockey, or 
fool—My precious Thomie is more of the bully (hm the sot, game- r 
keeper, jockey, or fool—Jolm, wlio sleras whole weeks amongst the 
hills, has most of the gamekeeper—Tiie jodkey is powerful with 
Dickon, who rides two hundred miles by day and night, to be bought 
and sold at a horse-race—^And the fool predominates so much over 
Wilfred’s other qualities, that he may he termed a fool positive." 

“ A goodly collection^ Miss Vernon, and the individual varieties be 
long to a most interestmg species. But is there no room on the can¬ 
vass for Sir Hildebrand ?” 

‘*I love my uncle/' was her^reply: “I owe him some kindness 
(such it was meant for at least), and 1 will leave you to draw his 
lucture yourself, when you know him better.” 

“ Come,” thought I to myself, “ I am glad there is some forbear¬ 
ance. After all, who would have looked for such bitter satfre from 
a creatime so young and so exquisitely beautiful?” 

“ You are thinking of me,” she said, bending her dark eye.s on me, 
as if she meant to pierce through my vmy soul. 

“ I certainly was,” I replied, with some embarrassment at the de¬ 
termined suddenness of the question, and then, endeavouring to give 
a complimentary turn to my fmdt avowal—“How is it possme I 
should thiuk of anything else, seated as I have the happiness to be ?” 

She smiled with such an expression of concentrated haughtiness as 
she alone could have thrown mto her countenance. “ I must inform 
you at once, Mr Osbaldistone, that compliments are entirely lost upon 
me; do not, therefore, ilivow away your pretty sayings—^they seiwe 
fine gentlcineu who travel iu the country, instead of Uie toys, beads, 
and bracclots wHcb navigators carry to propitiate the savage inhabi¬ 
tants of newly discovered lands. Do not exhaust your stock in trade; 
—^you will find natives in Horthumbcrland to whom your fine things 
will recommend yon—on me they would be utterly throira away, for 
I happen to know their real value.” 

I was sHenced and ccihfounded. 

“ You remind me at this moment,” said the young lady, resuming 
her nvely and indiflerent manner, “ of the fairy tale, where the map 
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finds nil the money which he had carried to market suddenly changed, 
•into pieces of slate. I hare cried down and ruined your whole stock 
of complimentorr dfecourse by one unlucky observation. But come; 
never mind it—You are belied. Mr Osbaldistone, unless you have 
mudi better convm^tion than mesefadeurs, which every gentleman 
with a toupet th i nks himself oblig^ to recite to an unfortun^e girl, 
merely because sbo is dressed in silk and gauze, wbile he wears sn- 
peihnc doth with embroidery. Your natural paces, as any of my 
cousins might say, are far preferable to your complimentary amble. 
Endeavour to forget my unlucky sex; call me Tom Vernon, if you 
have a mind, but speak to me as yon would to a friend and com¬ 
panion ; you have no idea how much I shall like you." 

“ That would be a bribe indeed,” returned I. 

“Again!” replied Miss Vernon, holding up her finger; “I told 
you 1 would not boar the shadow of a compliment. And now, when 
you have pieced my uncle, who threatens yon with what he calls a 
orimmer, I will teE you what you think of me.” 

Tlie buniper being pledged by me, as a dutiful nephew, and swne 
other general intercourse of the table having token plnc^ the 
1 continued and business-like clang of knives and forks^ and thedero- 
;tion of cousin Thomcliff on my right hand, and cousin Dickon, who 
sate on Miss Vernon’s left, to the huge quantities of meat with which 
they heaped their plates, made them serve as two occasional parti¬ 
tions, separating us from the rest of the company, and leaving us to 
our Ute-dr-Ute. “And now,” said I, “give me leave to ask you 
frankly, hCss Vernon, what you suppose I am thinking of you?—I 
coidd teU you what I reaUy do think, but you have interdicted praise.” 

“ I do not want your assistance. I am coiyurer enough to tell 
your thoughts without it. You need not open the casement of your 
bosom ; I see through it. You think me a strange bold girl, half 
coquette, half romp; desirous of attracting attention by the freedom 
of her manners ana loudness of her conversation, because she is igno¬ 
rant or what the Spectator calls the softer graces of the sex; and 
perlinps you think I have some particular plan of stoiming vou into 
admiration. I should be sorry to shock your self-opinion, but you 
were ever more mistaken. AE the coimdence I have reposed in 
you, I would have given as readfly to your father, if I thought he 
could have understood me. I am in this happy fit^y as much se¬ 
clude from intelEgcnt listeners as Sancho in uie Sierra Morena, and 
when opportunity offers, I must speak or die. 1 assure you, 1 would 
not have told you a word of aE this curious intelEgence, liad 1 cared 
a pin who knew it or knew it not.” 

“It is very cruel in you, Miss Vernon^ to take away all particular 
marks of favour from your commuuicatiouB, but I must receive them 
on your own terms—^You have not included Mr Rashleigh Osbal^- 
Btone in your domestic sketches.” 

She shrunk, I thought, at this remark, and hastEy answered, in a 
much lower tone, “ Not a word of Bashleigh! His ears are |p acute 
when his selfishness is interested, that toe bounds would* reach him 
even through the mass of Thomcliff’s person, stuffed as it is with 
bee^ vemson-pasty, and pudding.” 
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“Yes,” Implied; **bui peeping past the living screen which dindM 
oS,'before 1 put the queatimi, I perceired that Mr Bashleigh’s chair 
was empty—ie has left tne teble." 

“ I would not hare you he sure of that,” Miss Venum replied- ► 
“Take my advice, and when you speak of Kashleigh, get up to the 
top of Otterscope-hill, where you can see for twenty nules round you 
in eren direction—stand on the very peak, and speak in whispers; 
and, oltor all, don’t be too sure that tlie bird of the mr will not carry 
the matter. Rashleigh has been my tutor for four years; we ore 
mutuallv tired of each other, aud we shall hewtily r.ejoice at our 
approaciung separation.” 

“Mr Itosnleigh leaves Osbaldist<me-Hall, then?” 

—“ Yes, in a few days;—did you not know that ?—your father must 
keep his resolutions much more secret tlian Sir HiMebrand. Why, 
when my uncle was informed that you were to be his guest for some 
time, and that your father desired to have one of Ms hopeful sons to 
till up the lucrative situation in liis countiug-house which was vacant 
by your obstinacj;, Mr Francis, the good knight held a mtrplemire 
01 ml his family, including the butler, houseteeper, and gamekeeper. 
I'Ms^reverend assembly of the peers aud household officers of Osbal- 
distone-Hall was not eonvoked, as you may suppose, to elect your 
substitute, because, as Bashleigh alone possessed more arithmetic than 
was necessary to calculate the odds on a fighting-cock, none but he 
could be supposed qualified for the situation- But some solemn 
8ancti<m was necessa^ for transforming Bashleigh’s destinatiem firom 
starving as a Catholic priest, to thriving as a w^thy banker; audit 
was not witliont some reluctance that the acquiescence of tiie assembly 
waa obtained to such an act of degradation. 

“I can conceive the scruples—but how were they got over?” 

“By the general wish, I believe, to get Rashleighqut of the house,” 
replied Miss Vernon. “ Although youngest of the family, he has 
somehow or other got the entire management of all tiie others; and 
evei^ one is sensilde of the subjection, though they cannot shake it 
off. If uny one oppose him, he is sure to rue having done so before 
the year go«> about; and if you do him a very important service, you 
may rue it «tBl more.” 

“At tto rate,” answered I, smiling, “ I should look about me; 
Jor I havq been the cause, however unintentionidly, of Ms change 
df-situaiiqa." 

“Yes; and whether he r^ards it as an advantage or disadvantage, 
he wiD owe you a grudge ror it—But here come dieese, radishes, 
and a bumper to church and king, tiie Mntfor cliaplains aud ladies to 
disappear; aud I, the sole representative of womanhood at Osbaldi- 
stone-Hall, retreat, as in duty bound.” 

She vamshed as she spoke, leaving me in astonishment at tiie 
mingled character of shrewdness, audacity, and frankness, which her 
/mnversation displayed. 1 despair of conveying to you the least idea 
^f her planner, mthough I have, as nearly as I can rmnember, imi* 
jfoted her language, in fact, thare was a mixture of untaught sim> 
^ity, as ww os native shrewdness and haug^fo boldness in her 
hiier, and all were modified and recommended by the play of the 



most beautiM feaiwr^ I had erer beheld. It ia stci^i to be ihoaght 
. that, however atnaigp and uncommon I mijjrht thinh her liberal tmd 
unreserred communioationB, a young man of two-Mid-twenty was 
I likely to be severely critical on a bcautiM girl of eighteen, for not 
obsen’ing a proper distance towards him. On the contrary, I was 
equally diverted and flattered by Miss Vernon’s confiilence, and that 
notwithstanding her declaration of its being conferred on me solejy 
because I was the first auditor yr)io occurred of intelligence cnou{^ 
to commehend it. With the presumption of-myage, certaiidy not 
diminished by my residence in France, I imagined mat weU-f(Bmed 
features, and a handsome person, both which 1 conceived myself to 
possess, were not uusuitahle qualifications for the confidant of a 
yoimg beautj;. My vanity thus enlisted in Miss Vemem’s bdhalf, 1 
was far from judging her with severi^, merely for a frankness whim 
I supposed wfis in some degree justified! by my own personal merit; and 
Uie feelings of partiality, which her beauty, and the singularity ot her 
situation, were of themselves calculated to excite, were enhanced by 
my opinion of her penetration and judgment in her choice of a friend. 

After Miss Vernon quitted the apartment, the bottle dreiilatcdj or 
rather flew, around the table in unceasing revolution. My hreiga 
education had given me a distaste to intemperance, then and yet too 
common a vice among my countrymen. The conversation which 
seasoned snehorgira was os little to my taste, and if anything could' 
render it more disgusting, it was the relationship of the company. I 
therefore seized a lucky opportunity, and made my escape through a 
side-door, leading 1 knew not whither, rather than endure any longer 
the sight of father and sons practising the same degrading intm- 
perauce, and holding tlie same coarse and disgusting conversation. 
1 was pursue^ of course, as I had expected, to be reclaimed by force, 
as a deserter from the shrine of Bacchus. When I heard the whoop 
and haloo, and the tramp of the heavy boots of my pursuers on the 
winding stair which I was descending, I plainly foresaw I should be 
overtaken unless I could get into the open air. I therefore threw 
open a casement in the staircase, which looked mto an old-fashionecl 
garden, and as the height did not exceed six feet, I jumped out with¬ 
out hesitation, and soon heard, far behind,the “hey whoop! stole 
away! stole away!” of my baffle pursuers. I ran down one alley, 
walked fast up another; and then, conceiving myself out of all danger 
of jMirsuit, I riackened my pace into a quiet stroll, cqjoying the cool 
air which the heat of the wme I had-been obliged to swallow, as well 
as that of my rapid retreat, rendered doubly grateful. 

“As T saxmtered on, T found the gardener hard at his evening em¬ 
ployment, and saluted him, as I paused to look at his work. “ Good 
even, my friend.” 

“ Gude e’en—gude e’en t’ ye,” answered the man, without looking 
up, and in a tone which at once indicated his northern extraction. 

“ Fine weather for your work, my friend.” 

“ It's no that mucHe to be compleened o’,” answered the man, wi& 
that limited degree of praise which gigdeners and faraers usually 
bestow on the very best weUtiier. Then raising his head, as to see 
who spoke to him, he totted Ids Scotch bonnet with an aii: of re- 
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spect, as he observed, “ Eh, rade safe us !-4t*8 ft sight for saw eeh, 
to See a gold-laeed ieisticcor in the Ha' garden sae late ot e’en.” 

“AgOTd-laced-whatjmygoodfrtend?* .. 

“ Ou, a jeistiecor’i—that's a jft<iet like your aiU} were. Hey liae' 
other things to do vri’ themnp yonder—unbuttonmg them to make 
room for the beef and the bag-puddings, and the claret wine, nae 
doubt — that’s the ordiuary for evening lecture oh this side the 
Border.” 

“ There’s no such plenty of good cheer in your country, my good 
friend,” I replied, “ as to tempt you to sit so late at it.” 

" Hout sir, ye ken little about Scotland; it's no for want of gude 
vivers—the best offish, flesh, and fowl hae we, by sybos, ingans, tiar- 
neeps, and other garden ^t. But we hae mense and discretion, 
and are moderate of our mouths ^hut here, frae the kitchen to the 
ha’, it’s ffll and fetch maiTj frae uio tae end of the fonr-and-tvrenty 
till fte tother. Even then* fast days—they ca’ it fasting when they 
hae the best o’ sea-fish from Hartlepocfi and Sunderland by land 
canriage, forbye trouts, grilses salmon, and a’ the lave o’t, and so they 
m^e their very fasting a kind of luxury and abomination; and then 
the avfu' masses ana matins of the puir deceived souls. But I 
shouldna speak about them, for your honour will he a Roman, Fse 
warrant, Uke the lave.” 

“Not L my friend; I was bred an English presbyterian, or dis¬ 
senter.” 

“The right hand of fellowship to your honour, then,” quoth the 
gardener, with as much alacrity as his hard features were capable of 
expressing, and, as if to show that his good-will did not rest on words, 
he plucked forth a huge horn snuff-box, or mull, as he called it, and 
pro%red me a pinch with a most fraternal grin. 

Haring accepted his courtesy, 1 asked him he had been long a 
domestic at Osbaldistone-Hall. 

“ 1 have been fighting with wild beasts at Ephesu.s,” said he, look¬ 
ing towards the building, “ for the best part of tliese four-and-twenty 
years, as sure as my name's Andrew Pairservice.” 

“But, my excellent friend Andrew Fairservice, if your reh'gion and 
your temperance ore so much offended by Roman rituals and aouthera 
hospitality, it seems to me that you must have been putting yourself 
to on unnecessary penance all this while, and that you imgM have 
found a service where they eat less, and are more orthodox in their 
worship. I dare say it cannot be want of skill which jirevented your 
bebg placed more to your satisfaction.” 

“ It disna become mo to speak to the pouit of my qualifications,” 
smd Andrew, looking round him with great complacency; “ but nae 
doubt I should understand my trade of horticiuture, seeing I was 
bred in the parish of Dreepdaily, where they raise Img k^ under 
glass, and force the wly nettles for their spring kale. And, to speak 
fruth, I hae been flitting every term these four-and-twenty years 5 
tait when the time comes, there’s aye something to saw that I woidd 
like to see sawn.—or something to maw that I would like to see 
•^w%—or Something to ripe that I would like to see ripenr-ond sao 
^ 1 rsrbapigomtheireoclii^ifiMscMTf. 



1 e 'ea daifeer on wi’ the family frae year’s end to year’s end. And I 
wad sae f«r certain, that 1 aam gaun to quit at Gannlemas, only 1 tros 
iust as positiTe on it twenty years syne, and I find myaell still turning 
•up the mouls here, for a' tiiat. Forbye that, to tell your honour the 
even down tmth, there's nae bettor place ever offered to Andrew. 
But if your honour wad wush me to ony place where I wad hem’ 
pure doctrine, and hac a free cow’s grass, and a cot, and a yard, and 
mair than ten punds of annual fee, and where there’s nae leddr 
about the town to count the apples, I’se hold mysell mucMe indebted 
t’ye.” 

“ Bravo, Andrew I I perceive you '11 lose no preferment for want of 
asking patronage.” 

“ I canna see what for I shoulcL” replied Andrew: “ it's no a gene¬ 
ration to wait till ane ’a worth’s mscovered, I trow.” 

“ But you are no friend, I Observe, to the ladies.” 

“Na, OT my troth, I keep up the first gardener’s quarrel to them. 
They’re fasheous bargains—aye crying for apricocks, pears, plums, 
and apples, summer and winter, without ilistmction o’ seasons; but 
we hae nae slices o’ the spare rib here, be praised for't! except auld 
Martha, and she’s weel eneugh pleased wi’lhe freedom o’ the berrv- 
bushes to her sister’s weans, when they come to drink tea in a hofii 
day in the housekeeper’s room, and wi' a whecn codlings now and 
then for her ain private supper.” 

“ You forget your young mistress.” • 

“What mistress do I forget?—wlme’s that?” 

“ Youi- young mistress. Miss Vernon.” 

“What! the lassie Vernon?—She’s nae mistress o’ mine, man. I 
wish she was hor ain mistress; and I wish she mayna be some other 
body’s mistress or it’s lang—She’s a wild slip that.” 

“ Indeed 1” said L more interested than I cored to own to myself, 
or to show to the fellow—" why, Andrew, you know all the secrets of 
this family.” 

“ If I ken them, I can keep them,” said Andrew; “they winna 
work in my wnme like barm in a barrel, I’se warrant yo. Miss Die 
is—but it’s neither beef nor brose o’ mine.” 

And he began to dig with a great semblanee of assiduity. 

“ What is Miss Vernon, Andrew? I am a friend of the family, and 
should like to know.” 

“ Other than a gude ane, I’m fearing,” said Andrew, closing one 
eye hard, and shamg his head with a ^ave and mysterious look— 
“ something glee’dr-your honour understands me?” 

“ I cannot say I do,’ said I, “ Andrew; but I should like to hear 
you explain yourself;” and therewithal I slipped a crown-piece mto 
Andrews hom-hard hand. The touch of the silver made him grin a 
ghastly smile, as he nodded slowly, and thrust it into his breeches 
pocket; and then, like a man who well understood that titere was 
value to be returned, stood up, and rested his arms on his spade, 
with bis features composed into the most important gravity, as for 
some serious communication. ^ . 

“ Ye maun ken, then, young gentleman, edoqe it imports yon to 
know, that Miss Vernon is”— 
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Here breaking off, fie sucked in both his cheeks, tiU his lantern 
Jaivs and louf chin assumed the appearmice of a pa^ o£ nut-eraekm,; 
winked hard once mork frowned shook his head, imd seemed to 
think his physiognomy had comjueted the information which his> 
tongue hatf not imy t<ud. 

“ Good God!” said I—“ so young, so beautiful, so earh lost!” 

“ Troth, ye niay say sae—she’s in a manner lost, body andsaiil; forby 
bemg a Papist, I’se uphaud her for”—and his northern caution pre¬ 
vail^ and he was again silent. 

« For what, sir?” said J, sternly. “ I insist on knowing the plain 
meaning of oU tliis.” 

“ On, jnst for the bitterest Jacobite in the haill shire.” 

“ Pshaw 1 a Jacobite ?—^is that all ? ” 

Andrew looked at me with some astonishment, at hearing his infor¬ 
mation treated so lightly; and then muttering, “Awed, it's the 
warst thing 1 ken aboot the lassie, howsoe'er,” he resumed his spade, 
like the King of the Yandals, in Marmontel's late novel. 


CHAPTER m 

Bardolph. Xbe Blieriff, with a monatrous watch, la at the door. 

JETenry iT. iVrat Part. 

1FOUWD ont with some difficulty the apartment whiidi was destined 
for my accommodation; and, having secured myself the necessary 
good-will and attention from my uncle’s domestics, by using the 
means they were most capable of comprehending, I secluded myself 
there for the remainder of the evening, conjecturing, from the faiar 
way in which I had loft my new relatives, as well as from tlio distant 
noise which continued to echo from the stone-hall (as their banquet- 
ing-Toom was called), that they were not likely to be fitting company 
for a sober man. 

“ What could my father mean by sending me to be an inmate in 
this strange family ?” was njy first and most natural reflection. My 
uncle, it was plain, received me as one who was to make some stay 
with him, and his rude hospitality rendered him as indiiferent as 
King Hal to the number of those who fed at his cost. But it was 
plain my presence or absence would be of as little importance in liis 
eyes as tliat of one of his biue-co.ated sorving-men. My cousins were 
mere cubs, in whose company 1 might, if I liked it, unfeani whatever 
decent manners, or elegant accomplishments, I had acfuiircd, but 
where I could attain no information beyond what regarded worming 
dogs, rowelliim horses, and following foxes. I could only imagine 
one reason, winch was probably the tone one. My father considered 
the life which was led at Osbaldistone-Hall as the natural and inevit¬ 
able pursuits of all country gentlemen, and he was desirous, by giving 
me an opportuhity of seeing that with which he knew 1 should be 
^sguste^ to recondlo me, n j)ossiblc, to take on active share in his 
inni bu^ess. In the meantime^ he would take Rasbleigh Osbaldi- 
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atone into (fie ooontiiur-fiouBe. But he had au* hundred siodea of pro> 
ridhiff.fOT him, and that adTanta^eouaiv, whenever ho chose to 4 yet 
i-id of hiifi. So that, although I did feel 'a certain qualm of cou- 
, science at having been the means of introducing Bai^eigh, being 

such as he was described bj Miss Vernon, into mj feiber’a business_ 

perhaps into his confidence—^1 subdued it b; the reflection that my 
fatoer was complete master of his own affiurs—a map not to he un. 
posed upon, or influmiced by any one—and that all 1 Icnew to the 
young gentleman’s prejudice was through the medium a amgalar 
and mody giri^ whose communications were made with an injudicious 
franlcness, which might warrant me in supposing her conclusions had 
been hoatdy or inaccurately formed. Then my mimi naturally turned 
to Miss Vernon herself; her extreme beauty; her very peculiar siti^ 
tion, relying solely upon her reflections, and her own spirit^ for guid¬ 
ance and protection; and her whole ciiaracter offering that variety 
and spirit which piques our curiosity, and engages our attenlion hi 
spite of ourselves. 1 bad sense enough to consider the neighbour¬ 
hood of this singular young lady, and the riianoe of onr being thrown 
into very close and frequent intercourse, as adding to the dangers, 
while it relieved the diunes^ of Osbaldistcme-Hall; but I could not^ 
with die fullest exertion of my prudence, prevau upon mysdf to 
regret excessively this new and particular hazard to which I was to 
be exposed. This scruple I also settled os young men settle most 
difficulties of the kind—^1 would he very cautious, always on my 
guard, consider Miss Vernon rather as a companion tlian an inti¬ 
mate, and all would do well enough. With these reflections I fell 
asleep, Miss Vernon, of course, forming the last subject of my con¬ 
templation. 

Whether I dreamed of her or not, I cannot satisfy you, for I was 
jjred, and slept soundly. But she was the first person I thought of 
in the morning, when waked at dawn by the eneerfiil notes of the 
huntiug-bom. To start up, and direct my horse to he saddled, was 
my first movement; and in a few minutes I was in the conrt-y<U-d, 
where men, dogs, and horses, were in full preparation. My unek, 
who, perhaps, was not entitled to expect a very alert sportsman m , 
his nephew, bred as he had been in foreign pai ts, seemed ratlier suiv 
prised to see me, and I thought his morumg salutation wanted some¬ 
thing of the hearty and hospitable tone which distinguished his first 
welcome. “ Art there, lad ?—ay, youth's aye rathe-Jiut look to tby- 
sell—mind the old song, lad— 

‘ He that sallopa his horse onBlachstone edge 
Uay chance to catch a fall. 

I believe there are few young men, and those very sturdy moral¬ 
ists, who would not rather oe taxed with some moral pcccaddlo than 
with want of knowledge in horsemanship. As iVas by no means 
deficient either in skill or coturage, I resfented my uncle’s insinuation 
accordingly, and assured him he would find me up with the hoimds. 

“ I doubtna, lad,” was his reply; “ thou’rt a rank rider, I’se war¬ 
rant thee—^but take heed. Thy father sent thee here to me to l>e 
bitted, and I doubt I must ride thee on the curb, or we’ll hae some 
one to riae thee on the halter, if I tokena the better heed." 
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As &iB Bpeedi was totally unintelligible to me—as, begides, it did 
not seem to be delivered, for my use, or benefit, but was sgoken a.s it 
were a£de, and as if expressing idoud something which whs passing 
through the mind of my much-honoured uncle, I eonclndrai it must 
rather refer to my desertion of the bottle on the preceding evraiing, 
or that my uncle’s morning hours being a little mscomposed by the 
revels of tne night before, his temper had suffered in proportion. I 
only made the passing reflection, that if he played tine ungracious 
landlord, 1 would remmn the shorter while his guest, and then has¬ 
tened to salute Miss Vernon, who advanced cordially to meet me. 
Some show of greeting also passed between my cousins and me; but 
as 1 saw ^em maliciously bent upon criticising my dress and accoutre¬ 
ments, from the cap to the stiirap-irons, and sneering at whatever 
liad a new or forei^ appearance, I exempted myself from the task or 
paying them much attention; and assuming in requital of their grins 
and whispers, an air of the utmost indifference and contempt, 1 
attache4 myself to Miss Vernon as the only person in the party whom 
1 conld regard as a suitable companion. By her side, therefore, we 
sallied fo]& to the destoied cover, which was a dingle or copse on 
the side of an extraisive common. As we rode thither, I observed to 
Diana, " that I did not see my cousin Eashleigh iu the field;” to 
whidi she replied—" O no—he\ a mighty hunter, but it’s after the 
fashion of Nimrod, and his game is nm.” 

The dogs now brushed mto the cover, with the appropriate en¬ 
couragement from the hunters—all was business, bustle, and activity. 
My cousins were soon too much intraested in the business of the 
morning to take any further notice of me, unless that I overheard 
Dickon the horse-jockey whisper to Wilfred the fool—“ Look thou, 
on our EVench cousin be nat off a* first burst.” 

To which Wilfred answered, “ Like enow, for he lias a queer out¬ 
landish binding on’s castor.” 

Thi^cliff, however, who in his rude way seemed not absolutely 
insensible to the beauty of his kinswoman, appeared determined to 
keep us company more closely than his teotherSf—perhaps to M'atch 
what passed betwixt Miss Vernon and me—perhaps to eiy'oy my ex¬ 
pected mishaps in the chase. In the last particular he was disap¬ 
pointed, After beating in vain for the greater part of the morning, 
a fox was at length found, vriio led us a chase of two hours, in the 
course of whichj notwithstanding the ill-wncned French binding upon 
my hat, I sustained my character as a horseman to tlie admiration of 
my unclfi and Miss Vernon, and the secret disappointment of those 
who ^ected me to disgrace it. Reynard, however, proved too wily 
for his pursuers, and the hounds were at fault. I could at this time 
observe in Miss Vernon’s manner an inmatience of the close attend¬ 
ance which we received from Thornclin Osbaldistonc; and, as that 
active-spirited young lady never hesitated at taking the readiest 
means to gratify any wish of the moment, she said to iiim, in a tone 
of reproach, “ 1 wonder, Thomie, what keeps you dangling at my 
horse B crupper all this morning, when you know the earths above 
lie Woolverion-mill are not stopt.” 

' Umowno suchan thing then, Miss Die, for the miller swore bun- 
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Eeif as black as night, that ho stopt them at tVelre o'elotdc, midnight 
tliat was.” ' 

• “ O fie hpon you, Tlioniiel would you trdst to a nnller’s word?— 
.aud these earths, too, whcro we lost the fox three times tiiis season! 
—and you on your grey mare, tlmt can gallop there and back in ten 
minutes.” 

“ Well, Miss Die, Pse go to Woolverton then, and if the earthaare 
not stop^ Pse raddle Dick the millrar’s bones for liirn.” 

“Do, my dear Thomie; horsewhip the rascal to purpose—^ria—^fly 
away, and about itInomeliff went off at the g^op—“ or get 
horsewhipt yohrself, w’hich will serre my pmnose just as well—I must 
teach them all discipline and obedience to the word of command. I 
am raising a regiment, yon must know. Thomie shall be wj ser- 
geant-mmor, Dickon my riding-master, and Wilfred, with his deep 
dub-a-duD tone^ that speak but three syllables at a tune, my k^e^ 
drummer.” ■ 

“ And Rashleigh ?” . " 

“ Rashleigh shall be niy scout-master.” 

“ And will you find no employment iat me, most lovely colonel ?” 

“ You shall have the choice of being paymaster, or plunder-master, 
to the corps. But see how the dogs puzde about there. Come, Mir 
h'rau^the scent’s cold; they wont recover it tliere this while; fol¬ 
low me, I have a view to shew you.” 

And, in fac^ site cantered ^ to the top of a gentle hill, command¬ 
ing an extensive prospect. -Casting her eyes around, to see that no 
one was near us, she drew up her Tiorse beneath a few birch-trecs, 
which screened us from the rest of the hunting-field—" Do you see 
yon peaked, brown, heathy hill, having something like a whitiw speck 
upon the side ?” 

“Terminating that long ridge of broken moorish uplands?—I see 
it distinctly.” 

“ That whitish gpeck is a rock called Ilawkesmore-crag, and 
llawkcsmoi-c-crag is m Scotland.” 

“ Indeed ? I did not think we had been so near Scotland.” 

“ It is so, I assure you, and your home svill carry you there in two 
hours.” 

“ I shall hardly give him the trouble; why, the distance must be 
cightceu miles as the crow flies.” 

“ You may have my mare, if 5 ’’OU think her less blown-I say, that 
in two lioui-s you may be in Scotland." 

“ A)id I say, that I have so Hltlo desire to be there, that if my 
horse’s head were over the Border, I would not give his tail the 
trouble of following. What should 1 do in Scotland?” 

“ I’rovidc for your safety, if I must speak plainly. Do you under¬ 
stand me uow^ Mr ifrank?” 

“ Not a wlut; you arc moi^ and more oracular.” 

“ Then, on my word, you cither mistrust me most unjvistly, and are a 
better dissembler than Rashleigh Osbaldistone himself, or you know 
nothing of what is imimtcd to you; and then no wonder ypu stoeat 
me in that grave manner, which I can scarce see without lauglung.” 

“ Upon my word of honour, Miss Verpon,” said 1, with an impa- 
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tie&t Ssdaag of her disposilion to mirth, " I bare not the 

mffit distant conception of Mtat you mean. I am happy to affoid 
you any subject of amusement, but I am quite ignorant m what it 
eahsista." ■ • 

* Nay, there’s no sound jest after all,” said the young lady, com¬ 
posing nerself; “ only one looks so rery ridiculous when he fe fairiy 
.perplexed. But the matter is serious enou^ Do you know one 
Moray, or Morris, or some such name ?" 

“ Not that I CMi at present recollect." 

’ “ Think a moment. Did you not lately trard with somebody of 
miChaname?” 

“ The only man with whom I travelled for any length of time was 
a lfellow whose soul seemed to lie in his portmanteau." 

" Then it was like the soul of the licentiate Pedro Garcias, which 
lay among the ducats in his ledheru purse. That man has been 
robbed, and he has lodged an informatum against.you, as connected 
with the violence done to him.*^ 

“ You jest, Miss Vernon! ” 

“ I do not, I assure you—the thing is an absolute fhet.” 

“ And do yon,” said I, with strong indignation, which I did not 
attempt to suppress, “ do you suppose me capable of meriting sudi a 
charge?” 

“ You would call me out for itj I suppose, had I the advantage of 
being a man—Yoh may do so as it Is, if you like it—can shoot fly¬ 
ing, as well as leap a five-barred gate.” 

“ And are colonel of a regiment of horse besides,” replied I, re¬ 
flecting how idle it was to be angry with her. “ But do explain the 
present jest to me.” 

“ There’s no jest whatever,” said Diana j “ yon are accused of roh- 
hing this man, and my uncle bdieves it as well as I did.” 

“ Utwn my honour, I am greatly obliged to my friends for their 
good opinion!” 

“ Now do not, if you can help it, snort, and stare, and snnff the 
wind, and look so excee(flngly like a startled horse—There’s no stich 
ofience as yon suppose—you are not charged with any petty larceny, 
or vulgar felony—by no means. This fellow was carrying money 
from Government, both specie tod bills, to pay the troops hi the 
; and it is said he has beto also robbed of some dispatches of 
gksit consequence.” 

“ And so It is high treason, then, and not ample robbery, of which 
I am accused ?” 

“ Gertainly—which, you know, has been in all ages accounted the 
crime of a gentleman. You will find plenty in this country, and one 
not far from your elbow, w'ho tliink it a merit to distress the Hano¬ 
verian government by every means possible.” 

Neither my iiolitics nor my morals. Miss Vernon, are of a de¬ 
scription so accommodating.” 

"1 really begin to bdievc that you are a presbyteriau and Hano¬ 
verian in good earnest. But what do you propose to do ?" 

“ Instantly to refhtc tliis atrocious calumny.—Before whom,” I 
asked, “ was-this extraordinary accusation laidr 
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“ Before old Squire ^lewood, yiho hBd BU^deni unwiUingaesa to 
receive it. He sent tidings to my trade, I suppose, that he Baght 
smuggle you away into SeotluuL out of reach of the warrant. But 
my unde is sensible that bis religion and old predilecMoUs render 
him obnoxious to Government, and that, were he cai^ht nlaying 
booty, he would be disarmed, and probably dismounted (which would 
be the worse evil of the two), as a Jacobite, Hapisi^ aBd suspected 
person.”^ • ■ , 

“ 1 can conceive that, sooner than lose his hnntera, he wbnld give 
up his nephew.” ' 

“ His nephew, niec^, sons—daughters, if he had them, and whde 
generation,” said Diana“ tlierefore trust not to Mm, even for a 
single moment, but make Ihe best of your way before they can serve 
the warrant.” 

“ That I shall certainly do'; but it shall be to the bouse of tMs 
Squire Inglewoodr-Which way does it lie ?” 

“ About five miles off, in the low ground, behind yonder pknte- 
tions—you may see the tower of the dock-house." 

“ I will be there in a few minutes,” said I, putting my horse in 
motion. 

“ And I will go with you, and shew yon the way,” said Diana, put¬ 
ting her palfrey also to the trot. 

“ Do not think of it, Miss Vernon," I replied. “It is not—^permit 
mo the freedom of a friend—it is not proper^ sem-ely even delicate, in 
you to go with me on such an errand as 1 am now upon.” 

“I understand your meaning,” said Miss Vernon, a 6%ht blush 
crossing her haughty brow;—“it is plaMy spoken;”—and after a 
moment's pause, she added, “and I believe Kindly meant.” 

“ It is indeed, Miss Vernon. Can you tliink me insensible of the 
interest you shew me, or ungrateful for it?” said I, with even more 
earnestness tliau I could have wished to express. “Vours is meant 
for true kindness, shewn best at the hour or need. But I must not, 
for your own sake—for the chance of misconstruction—suffer yon to 
pursue the dictates of your generosity; this is so public an occasion - 
—it is almost like venturing into ah open court of justice.” 

“ And if it were not almost, but altogether entering into ah open 
court of justice, do yon think I would not go there, u I thought it 
right, and wished to protect a friend ? You have no one to stand by 
you—you are a stranger: and here, in the outskirts of the kingdom, 
country justices do odd things. My uncle has no desire to emhrou 
himself m your affair;—^RasUeigh as absent, aiad were he here,there 
is no knowing which side he mmht take; the rest are all mqre stupid 
and ba’utal one than another, i will go witli yon, and I do not fetfr - 
being able to serve you. I am no fine lady, to be tenifled to death 
with law hooks, hard words, or big wigs.” 

“But my dear Miss Vernon”- 

“But, my dear Mr Francis, be patient and quiet, and let me take 


1 On occasions of public alarm, in the beginning of ibe eighteenth oentury, the henes uf 
the CathoIlM were often seized tQiou, es they were always supposed to be on the eye ui 
rising In rebellion. 
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my ova waff} for wheif I take the bS between my teeth, there u no 
bindle will stop me.” , 

flattered with the interesyio lovdy a creature seemed* to take m 
tp^ fate, yet vexed at the appearance I should make, 

carrying a girl of eighteen alWg with mo as an advocate^ and seW 
^busly concerned for the misconstruction to whicii her motires might 
be exposed, I endeavoured to combat her resolution to accompany 
me to Squire Inglewood’s. The self-willed giid told me roundly, 
that my dissuasions were absolutely in vain; that she was a true 
Vernon, whom no consideration, not even that of being able to do 
but littie to assist bim, should induce to abandon a'‘friena in distress;, 
and that all I could say on the subj^ might be very well for pretty, 
well-educated, well-beliaved misses m||a a town boarding-schoo^ put 
did not apply to her, who was aocust^ed to niind nobod/s opmion 
but her own. ^ 

While slie spoke thus, vt w^ at^Bhcing hastily towards Ingle- 
wood-Pkee, wliile, as if tomVeii|pie from the task of fiirther remon¬ 
strance, she drew a ludicrous of the magistrate and his clerk. 

—Inglewood was—accopding to nmr desciiptiou—a white-washed 
Jacomte: tliat is, one who ha|^ been long a non-juror, like most 
of the other gentlemen of the country, had ktely quoSified himself to 
act as a justice, by takii^ the oaths to Government. " He had done 
so,” she said, “ in compliance with the'urgent request of most of his 
brother squii’es, who saw, with regret, that the palladium of silvan 
sport, the game-laws, were likely to fall into msuse for want of a 
magistrate who Would enforce them; the nearest acting justice being 
the Mayor of Newcjwtle, and he, as bdmg rather indined to the coji- 
sumption of the game when properly dressed, tiian to its presen'a- 
tion when alive, was more partial, of course to the cause of the 
poacher than of tlie ^ortsinan. Resolving, tliereforc, that it was 
fepedient some one of their number should sacrifice the scruples of 
Jacobitioal loyalty to the good of the community, the Northumbrian 
ootmti7 gentlemen imposed the duty on Inglewood, who, being very 
inert in most of his feelings and sentiments, might, they thought, 
comply witli any political creed without much ropngnance. Having 
thus procured llio body of justice, they proceeded, continued Miss 
Vernon, “to attach to it a derk, by way of soul, to direct and api- 
mate its movements. Accordingly, they got a sharp Newcastle 
attorney, called Jobson, who, to vary mj' metaphor, finds it a good 
thing enough to retail justice at the sign of Squme Inglewoodj and, 
as Ins own emoluments depend on the quiuitity of biusiaess wluch he 
tamsada, ho hooks in his principal for a great deal more employ¬ 
ment in the justice line than the honest squire had ever bargained 
for; so that no apple-wife within the cii’cmt of ten miles can settio 
her account with a costermonger without on audience of the reluctant 
Justice and his alert derk, Mr Joseph Jobson. But the most ridi¬ 
culous scenes occur when affairs come before him, like our business' 
of to-day, haring any colouring of politics. Mi' Joseph Jobson (for 
which, no doubt, he lias his own very sufficient reasons) is a prodigi¬ 
ous z^ot for the Protestant religion, and a gieat friend to the pre¬ 
sent estab^ishmetit in church and slate. Now, hk priudpal, rettuniug 
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a sort of instinctive attaduaent to flie oviiuoas ivlikb he nr^««dod 
open1;f^ ontil he r^axed his pwtical oritoa with the patriotic viev'w 
enformjf the law against tmanthoHaed destroyers of Ua^-gttjnet 
grosme, partridges, and ]tiire8,ia peeuliasiy emhamssed when dtejsM 
of his assistant mmves Mm in judicial pnoeeediiigs couneeled with 
Ms earUer faith; and, instead Si seconding his he 8<4di»n Ms 
to djprpose to it a donMe dose of indolence ^ lack ca axetthm. And 
this maelivity do(» nyt bj' any menns arise from aettod stupidity. 
On tlte eonira:^».for one whose principal dehght.is in earing and 
drinkinm he M siii ideri;,;^oiMi^ tod Ur% old Bou!«vhi(diMMccs fa»i 
assumed dulnOss the itole .diverting, eo yon nu^ see JMiSon oh 
such occasions, like a bit ^ a broken-down hlood-tit eondmtoed to 
drug an oyer-toadetf cart, puffing, strutting, and sphittcringito^t 
the Jnstice Jmt in motion, while, tliough tlie wheels groto, creak; 
and revolve i^lowly, the OTeat and preponderating weight of the 
vtoido fairly friwwates the effiorts of me willing quadruped, and 
prevents its being brought into a state of actnnl progressiou. Nay 
more, the unfortunate pony, I Understand, has b^n heard to com- 
])lain, that this same car or jnstice, which he finds it so hard to put 
ui motion on somO: occasions, eto' on otoers run tost enou|^ down 
hifl Of its own accord, (h‘ag^g his> reluctant sel^ backwa% eSmg 
with it, when anj^tlang canT^ done of service to Squire Inglewood’s 
quondam friends. And them Mr Jobson talks Mg about reporrine 
His principal to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, W 
it were not for his particular regard and friendsh^ lOc Idr Inglewood 
and his family.” 

As Miss vemon concludqiillhis whiumicol deseriprioh, we found 
eurselvcs in front of Inglewod Place, a handsome, thm^B Sid- 
fuduoned building, wliich shewed the consequence of the family. 


CHiU’raJl Tin. 


•* sir,” ijunlli Hio Uawyer, “S<>t tp ft»tt«rjre. 
you have lu good SnS <Mra.)iiAU<^ 

Ae heart could wish, and noad liot ihame ' 

'ilic proudcBt man alive to claim.” ' Um£s. 


OuB horses were taken by a servant in Sir HUdebraad's Ihesw, 
whom ive found in tUo court-yard, and we entoi'od the house. In 
tlie entmnce-hall I was somewhat surprised, and my fiiir conmaniou 
stai more so, when we met Eashleigh OshaldMone, who comd “ot 
'help shewing equal wonder at oui- rencontre. 

■ Easlileigh," said Miss Vernon, without giving Irim time to ask 
any question, “you have heard of Mr Skands Osbaldistone’s anmr, 
and you have been talking to the Justice about it?” 

“ Certainly,” said Easmemb, composedly—^“it has been my busi- 
ness here—have been enMavoui’ing,” he said, with a bow jb me, 
“ to render my cousin what service I can. But I «n sorry to meet 
him here." ‘ 

“As a friend and relation, Mr Osbaldistono, you ougjit to bare 




4 l«t iH «5rWier0 else, ol titew? jihen the 

me 4i> ho M» Uiw w soon « 

, MtfW i&W wJwt w»/ foausT Bftia, t fclKiuld liave 
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eltieem, oua dottw}^ to him nothing imootS^ eror ;»^>n tuu ooo* 
traiy, 1 was com© to iofluhie in&> a raocalljr%lltuuny, which 1 was 
lietermhusd to probe to the bottoiu. 

"Mr fVaiKao OobwUstone in an innocent men, Ras1u(>i'>h, uud 
MUs Vernon, “ and "O tlomands an inrcsti^tion of tlw charge 
ugiuiiet him, and {intend to support him in it,” 

" you dot my pretty cotn>in/>-l should think, wow, Mr rmnois 
OsilKddktono WAS likely to be ns cifcctually, and rather moie deli» 
cattdy, sttppoi’tcd by my presence tbnu by yours.” 
a o oerwnly; but two heads are better than one, yoa know” 

" £q)emlly such a head as yourk my pretty l>io,” adraiidng and 
taking her band with a fiuniliar fonaness, whion made me tlinik him 
hfW limes uglier than n.iture bad made him. She led him. liowcror, 
a lew steps aside; ^y ooorersed In an under roioc, and she .ippeared 
to insist upon some reqaast wltich ho was unwilling or unable to 
eoniply wim. 1 ncr^ em to strong a contrast betwixt tlio expres¬ 
sion of two faces- Miss weroon’s, from boing mmest, became uugrr; 
her eyes and Cheeks beoamo more animated, her colour mounted, she 
olonenod her little hand, and, standing on the ground ndth her tmy 
foot, aecmed to listen with n,«Dixtnre m contempt and intonation to 
the apologies, which, mom hw look of civil detcrence, his composed 
and rospeetful smile, his body rather drawing b>ick Unm advanced, 
and other signs of look and person, I eoucluded him to bo ponriiig 
out at her lect. At length she flung away from limi, uitli “ I mil 
have it so.” 

“ it is not in my power—there is no possibility of it. - Would you 
think it, Mr Osbsddistonc ?” said lie, aduressing mo — 

"Yon are not mod ?” said she- interrupting mm. 

“ Would you tluuk it?" said he, without attending to her hint— 
“ Miss Vernon insists, notonly that Iknow your inuoi-cuce (ol aUich, 
indeed, it is impossible for any one to bo more consineod). but that I 

S ust also be acquainted with tit'' real perpetrators of ihc oiitiago on 
is follow—if, indeed, such an outrage has been ooronutu'd. la this 
reasonable, Mr Osbaldistone?” 

“I will not allow any appeal to Mr Osbaldistone, Radih'ich,” suid 
the young lady: “he does not know, as I do, the iuLi’cdiblo extent 
and accuracy of yotir information on all points.” 

“ As 1 am a gentlemaif. Von do me more honour th.in I desciTe,” 

“ Justice, IwShleigh—oiuy justice}—and it is only justice uhidil 
enect at your hands.” 

“ You are a tyrant, Diana,” he nnsweroJ, with a sort of sigh—“a 
Capricknu tyrant, and role your friends with a lod of iism. Still, 
howBveri it shall bo as you desire. But you ought not to be bore— 
fcSOU know you ought no«i—you must return with me.” 



I .1 , 

flioji taralasf Dittoiy wiiO gjemed W siaitd undecided. 
cani« up to md la Uu! moiA ftlwdly atfopcr. aad said,« Do not do 
ray intcareel in whftt rOMwb yoa,J|r Oebuldiirtono. If I Wo . 
iust at tbi« momuit,» u «ah to ast &r yaUr ndTimtairo. But 
bust use your iufiuenoo wJtn yqnrcoUMa to t«tpni; bbt areseuce 

inoro convinced of 
lw««ao88ly ft» <d»e 

\mild permit me to do. 

“ I have thought on it," said M»ji VemoBi, after a pause, “and I 
aili not go 'tiU I see you safe, out of the hands of th« {’’hllistilHS. 



Cousin Imhleigh, I Bay, means treii; but ho and 1 hno^ aW 
other well—Rashleigh, I wfll kot go know," she adde^ to a 
ihoresootlung tone, “my being hrae wfli give you more motive for 
speed and exertion.” 

“ Stay, them, rash obstinate girl I" said liasWeigh? “ vou know but 
cU t ’ 


we heard 


vaaviaiy a mwaa vvovMaaew j «ClktU T*yU i 

too well to whom you tvast^ and Iwstening wit w the hall, 
his horse’s feet a ttiWto aftenvoirds to rapul motion. 

“ Thank lleavmi^ hP is goael‘* said Diana, ‘•ioid now tts reek 
out the Justice.” ■■f'- ■ 

“ Hati wo not better cafta gervaut ?” - 

“ O, by no means; I ktoaw the way to fiui den-^ws mast burst on 
him suddenly—follow toe.”'. .. , , *■ , . ’ , : 

I did follow her accordtogly, os she fcw globmysteps, 


travereed a twilight passage, and entered a sort ef si»to-room, hung 
round with old nutps, ardutectural elevatiwi^ apd tomealogicai trees. 
A pair of folding-doors opened from this info Mr toglewood's sitting 
apartment, from which was heard the fag-end of an m ditty, chsmt^ . 
a voice which had been to its day fit for a jolly bo^e-aongrr^ 


“ 0 ,ln Sklptaa-ln-CTSTOS 
Is never a haven, 

But many a day foul weather; 

And he that. waiUd say 
A pretty girl nay, 

I wiUi thr his erdvat S tether.”, 

i .. ’ 

“ IIoydOT 1 ” siud Miss Vemoiid “ the glW must have 

already—I did not think it had been so lai®;” ' 

It was even so. iir Ihgtowood's appel&o lumng bemi sharpen.^' 
by Lie oilicial investigations, he hod ante-datod his meridian rep^ 
liaving dined at twelve instead of one o'clock, then the general di^g 
hour In England. The various occurrences of the moniing oc^ 
sinned onr arriving some time after tliis hour, to the Jvwtice the most 
toiportont of tlie tour-and-tweiity, and he had not negieuted the in- . 
terval^ , ■ 

“ Stay you here,” said Diana. “ I know the house, and I will call 
a servant: yonr sudden apiiearance might startle the old gentlfemiin 
even to choking;” and sue escaped from ^e, leaving, mo uncertidn 
whether I ought to advance or retreat. It was impo&ible for me neft, 
to hear some part of what passed within the dinner apartnaent, and 
particularly several ^logics for declining to stog, expressed to a 
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directed croaking voice, tife tones of tvMob, I conceived, were not 
ewai^ new to me. _ 

"Hot sing, sir? ky imr LSdyl bat you must—Wbatl you have 
entdeed my wver>mounted cocoa>nut« sack, and tell me that yon 
cannot sing! Sir, Sack will make a eait einii^ and speak too: so up 
with a merry stave, or trundle yourself out of my doors! Do you 
think you are to take up all my valuahlo time ysith your (U^d decla¬ 
rations, and then tdlino you cannot sing ?<* ' 

“Your worship is‘perfectly in rule,” Said another voice, whicl^ 
from its pert conceited accent, might be that, of the clerg, “ and the 
ptaij must be confenuablo; he hath canet written'on his face in 
court hand.” 

“Up with it, then," said the Justice, “ or, by St Gbristopher, you 
dull crack the Cocoa-nut full of salt-and-water, according to the 
atrt^ for such dSbet made and provided.” 

Thus exhorted and threatened, my riuondam fellow-traveller, for I 
could po longer doubt that he was the reeusant in question, uplifted, 
i^tb a voice similar to that of a criminal ranging his last psalm on 
the soi^old, a most doleful stave to fhsfcdlowuig effect:— 

“ Good jKioplo all, I pruy givo car, 

A woeful story you shall hear, 

'Tisofarohher 08 stoat as ever .. . 

Bade a Wue man stand and dcllvor, 

With bla foodie doo fa loodlc loo. 

“ This knave, most wortlty of a cord, 

'■ Being arm'd With pistol nndvrtOi sword, 

’Twixt Kensington and Brontferd Own 
Bid boldly stop six honest men, 

With his foodie doo, 

•‘These honest men did at Brentford dine, 

Having drank each man his pint of wlitu. 

When tills hold tWOi; with many ciirees, 

Bid say, Von dogs, yonr lives or piusos, 

Wltli his foodie doo,” fcc. 

I (^^uestion if the honest men, whose misfortune is commcinonitcd 
in thu pathetic ditty, were more startled at the appcaranco of tlic 
bold thief, tluvu the songster was at mine; for^ tired of wailing for 
come one to announce me, and finding my situation ns a listener 
rather awkward, 1 presentea myself to the company just on mv fi-ieiid. 
Hr Morris, for such, it seems, was .Ms name, was uplifting tlie fifth 
■tave of his doleful ballad. The high tone with which the tune 
•tarted, died awiiy iu a quaver of consternation, on finding himself so 
near one whose character lie supposed to be little less suspicious tlion 
that; of the hero of his modri^, and he remained silent, with a mouth 
as if I had brought the Gfirgon’s head in my hand. 

Ibe Justioe. whose eyes had closed under the influence of the 
somniforoua lullaby of the song, started up in his diair as it suddenly 
ceased, uid stared with wonder at the unexpected addition wliichtho 
company had received, while his organs of sight were in abeyance. 
Ibo clerk, os I conjectured him to be from Ms appearance, was also 
Commoved j for^ sittmg opposite to Mr Morris, that honest gentle¬ 
man's terror communicated itself to lihn, though he wotted not why. 

I broke the silence of surprise occasioned by my abrupt entranen. 
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. name, Inglewoodi, is Francis Osbaliysteo; I underata^.i 
‘rimt some stx>midrel nas brought a complaint before yon, cbar^jT > 
fte m'tli being concerned in aloss \rhi<d> be says be has sustaineo." 

" Sir,” said Uie Jm^e, smnewbat p^eyisMj," tiicse are matt<^ I 
never enter upon after dinner ^there is a tune for eveiy'tbing, mid 
a justice of peace must eat os vrell aa ptluir folks.” 

The goodly person of Mr Inglewood, by Uie wtw, seemed no 
means to have suffered by any fasts, •whetaei' in the service « the 
law or of relijrion. 


“1 beg pardon for an ill-timed, vlBiJr, sir j but os my reputation is 
concerned, and as the dinner appears to be concluded”—^ 

“It is not conduded, sir,” replied the magistrate; “man requires 
digestion ns wdl os food, and I protest 1 cannot have benefit from 
my nctuals, unless I am allowed two hours of quiet leisure, mter^' 
mired with harmless mirth, and a moderate drculation of the bottle.” 

“ If your honour will foi^ve nm,” said Sir Jobson, who had pro¬ 
duced and arranged his writing implements in the brief space 
our conversation afforded; “ as this is a of felony, and gen¬ 
tleman seems sometMit^ impatient, the charge is coattU paean 

dominiregis” - , , ■ : 

“D— 11 dominie regis !” said the impatient Justibe—I hope it's 
no treason to say so; but it’s enough to make one mad to be \^rried 
in this way. Have I a moment of my life quiet, for-vrarmnts, orders, 
directions, acts, bails, bonds, and recognisances ?is:J|.prooounpe’to 
you, Mr Jobson, lliat I slioU send you and the jUfitio^Mp to the 
devil one of these days." 

“ Your honour will consider the dignity of tlie office—one of the. 
quormn and custos rotulorum^ an office of whicli Sir Edward Coke 
wisely saitb, The whole Christiau world hath not the like of it, so it 
be thily executed.” 

“ Well,” said tlic Justice, partly reconciled by this eulogiumon <he 
dignity of his situation, mid gulping down the rest of his dissatisfac¬ 
tion in a huge bumper of claret “let us to tliis gear then, and get 
rid of it as fust as we can.—Here you, sir—-you, Moyris—^you, Imight 
of the soiTowful countenance—is diis Mr Fi-ands Qsbaldistone ^ 
gentleman whom you charge with being art and part of felony ?® 

“I, sir?” replied Morris, whose scattered wits had hqjdly yet^wi. 
assembled themselves; “ I charge nothing—I say nothing a.gainst 
the gentleman.” - 

“Then we dismiss your complaint,sir, that’s all,apd i| goitjdrad¬ 
iance—Push about the bottle—^Alr Osbaldistone, help yora^lf.” 

Jobson, however, was detenninod tliat Morris should ndi liack ou|,l 
of the scrape so easily. “ What do you mean, Mr Moiris ?—Here ia , 
your own declaration—tlie ink scarce dried—and you..would retract. 
It in this scandalous manner 1” 


“ IIow do 1 know,” whispered the otoeTj in a tremulous tone, “ how 
many rogues are in the house to hacK him ? I have read of 
tilings in Johnson’s lives of the Highwaymen. 1 protest' the door 
opens” 

And it did open, and Diana Venvon entered —“ You keep .fin* 
order hero, Jusface—^not a servant to be seen or heard of." 
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said the Justipe, startm^ im witii an alacrity wMch shewed 
that he was not so engrossed by Ms devotions to Tberais, or Coinufe, 
ns to forget wliat was due to beauty—^“Ah, ha! Die Veniou, tiio 
hicatJi-beu of Cheviot, and the bioMom of the Border, come to sec 
how the old bachelor keeps hbuse ? Art welcome, girl, as llowers in 
May," 

“ A fine, open, hospitable house you do keep, Justice, that must bo 
allowed—not a soul to answer a visitor,” 

. “Ah, the knaves! they reckoned themselves secure of me for a 
couple of hours—^But why did you not come earlier?—Your consul 
Rashleigh tUned here, and ran awaj like a poltroon after tho fii'st 
bottle was out—But you have not dmed—^we’Il have sometliing nice 
and ladylike—sweet and pretty, like yourself, tossed up in a tnee.” 

“ I may eat a crust in the ante-room before I set out,” answered 
Miss Vernon—“I have liad a long ride this monung; but I can’t 
stay long, Justice—1 came with my cousin, Frank Osbddi8tone,tliere, 
ana I must shew him tlie why back again to the IMl, or he'll.lose 
huuself in the wolds." 

“ Whew! sits the wind hi that quarter!’’ niquired tlie Justice— 

‘ Slie showM Wot tioway, and »he ahow'd Mm tho way. 

She allow'd him the way to woo. 

What! no luck for^oM fellows, then, my sweet bud of the wilder¬ 
ness?” 

“ None whatever, Squii'c Inglewood; but if you will be n good kind 
Justice, and dispatch young Frank’s business, and let us canter home 
again, rU Ming my uncle to (lino with you next week, and we'll ex- 
jiect merry doings. 

" And you shiul find them, my pearl of tlie Tyne—Zookers, lass, I 
never envy these young fellows their rides and scampers, unless when 
you come across me. But 1 must not keen you just now, 1 suppose ? 
—^1 am qmte satisfied witli Mr Francis Osbaldistone’s cxplainition— 
here has been some mistake, which can be cleai'cd at greater leisure.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said I, “but I have not heard the natuie of the 
accusation yet.’’ 

“Yes, sir,” said the derk, who, at the appearance of Miss Vernon, 
had given up the matter in dewair, but who picked up courage to 
press farther inve.siigation, on finding himself supported fi'om a ciuar- 
ter whence ass'ored!j be ci^ected no backing—" Yes, sir, and J laUon 
saith. That he who L apprehended as a felon shall not be discharged 
upon any man’s disercfion,but shall be held either to bail or commit¬ 
ment, paying to tlie clerk of the peace the usual foes for rccoguisaiice 
or commitment.” 

The JustitK, thus goaded on, gave me at length a few words of 
explanation. 

It seems the tricks winch 1 had played to this man, Morris, lind 
made a strong impression on his imagination; for I found they laid 
been arrayed against me in his evidence, with all tlie exaggerations 
which a timorous and heated imadnation could suggest. It appeared 
also, that on the day he parted from me, he had been stopped on a 
‘“’’tgry spot, and cased of his beloved travelling-companion, the 
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nortmauteau, two meu, well mouated Bad armed, having their 
mcos covefcd witli vizards. * 

. One of them, he concdved, had much of shape and air, and in 
a whispering conversation which took place betwixt the freebooters, 
he heard the other apply to him the name of Osbaldistone. The 
declaration fartlier set forth, that upon inquiring into the principles 
of the family so named, he, the said deewant, was informed that 
they were of the worst description, the family, in all its members, 
having been Papists and Jacobites, os he was given to nadevstand by 
the dissenting'clergyman at whose house he stopped after his rencon¬ 
tre, siime the days of William the Conqueror. 

Upon all aud each of tlic,se weighty reasons, he charged me witli 
being accessory to the felony committed upon his person; he, the 
said ueelaraiii, tlifu traveliuig in the special employment of Oorm- 
uieiit, and having diarge of certain nnportant papers, and also a 
large .smu iu specie, to be paid <^r, is^rding to his instructions, to 
certain i)ersons of official trust juid importance in Scotland. 

Having heard tliis extraordinary aociisation, 1 replied to it, that 
the cireiuastances on wliich it was fmnded were anch as could war¬ 
rant no justice,or magistrate, in any attempt cm my personal liberty. 
1 ailmillcd that I had practised a little upon the terors of Mr Moitis, 
v.iiile we travelled together, but iu such trifling particulai's as coulil 
have e.veited apprehension in no one whoone whit less timorous 
1111(1 jealous thiin himself. But I added, that I had never seen him 
siiu-e we parted, and if that which he feared had really come upon 
him, I wias in nowise accessory to an action so unworthy of my dia- 
ructer and station iu life, lliat one of the robbers was called 


Oi-iiiikliv.tiine, or that such a namo was mentioned in the course i:f 
the conversation betwixt them, was a trifling circumstance, to wliieh 
no weight was due. Aud concerning tlie disaffection alleged ngiiinst 
me. 1 was willing to prove, to U»e satisfiiction of the Justice, tlie 
clerk, and even the witness himself, that I was of tlio same pcj'suiision 
as hU friend tlio dissenting cleigyman; hod been educated as a good 
subject in the vrinciplesof the ficvoluuon. and as such now domimd- 
ed the personal protection of tlic laws which had been assured liy 
that gi'cat event. 

'J'he Justice lidgeted, took snuff, and seemed considerably emhar- 
nnsed, wlulc Mr Attorney Jobson, witli all the volubility of Ids pro- 
(■!j.s.sion, ran over the statute of tlie 34 Edward HI., by ymich justices 
of the peace are allowed to arrest all those whom they find by indict¬ 
ment or suspicion, and to put tlieiii into prison, 'ilie rogue even 
iiirned mv own admissions ag.iiust me, alleging, “ that since 1 had 
confessedly, upon my owni shewing, assumed tliC; bearing or deport- 
incni of a robber or malefactor, I liad volimlai’ily sulijectcd mysen 
to the susideious of wiiich I complained, and brought myself wi&in 
tlie compass of the act, having wilfully clothed ray conduct witli all 
tlie colotu- and liverv of guilt." 

i combated lioth fua arguments and his jargon witli much indica¬ 
tion II nd scorn, and observed, “ That I should, if necessaiy, produce 
Uie hail of my relations, which I conceived could not lie refused,with¬ 
out subjecting the magistrate in a misdcineanonr.” 
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? Pardon me, my good sir—pardon n,e," said insatiable dcrk, 
** tibia n ft <Sa9c in which' neither bail nor mainprizc can be reeeived> 
the felon who is liable to bo committed on heavy grounds of sus- 
pielon, not being reidevisaMe under the statute of the 3d of King* 
Edward, there being in that act an express exception of such as be 
diarged of commandment^ <»• force, and aid of felony doneand he 
hinted that his worship wOTd do well to remember tliat such were no 
way replevkaWe by common writ, nor without writ.” 

At this period of the convrarsetion a servant entered, and delivered 
a letter to Mr Jobson. He had no sooner run it liaMily over, than 
he exclaimed, with the air of one who wished to appear ranch vc.vcJ 
at the interruptionj and fdt tlie consequence attached to a man of 
multifarious avocations—" Clood God I—why, at this rate, I shall have 
neither time to attend to the public concerns nor my ovm—no rest- 
no quiet—I wish to Heaven another gentleman in om- line would 
settle here!” 

“ God forbid 1” said the Jui^ice, in a tone of soUo voce deprecation; 
" some of us have ouou^ of one of the tribe.” 

“ This is a matter of life and deatli, if your worship pleases.” 

"In God’s name! no more justice business, I hope?” said t!ie 
alarmed magistrate. 

« No—no,” i-epUed Mr Jobson, very consequentially; " old Gafior 
Rutledge of Grime’a^hill is subpoena’d for the next world; he lias siiit 
an express for ^ Kill-down to put iu bail—another for me to ari ange 
liw worldly afibifo".” 

“Away with you, then,” said Mr Inglewood, hiistily; “his may 
not be a replevisable ca.se under the statute, you know,—or Mr 
' Justice Death may not like the doctor for a main permr, or bails¬ 
man.” 

“ And yet,” said Jobson, lingering as he moved towards the door, 
“ if my presence here be necessarj—I could make out the warnint 
for committal in a moment, and the constable is below—And you 
hove beard,” he said lowering his voice, “Mr Kaslileigh’s opinion"— 
the rest was lost in a whisper. 

The Justice replied aloud, “1 tell thee noj man, no—we ’ll do 
nought till thou return, man; ’tis but a four-mile ride—Come, push 
the bottle, Mr Morris—^Don’t be cast down, Mr Osbaldistone—and 
you, my rose of the wilderness—one cup of claret to refresh the 
bloom of your cbeeks.” 

Diana started, as if from a reverie, in wliich slic appeared to have 
been plunged whOe we held this discussion. “No, Justice—I should 
be afraid of transferring tlie bloom to a part of myfacc wlicrc it 
would show to little advantage; but I will pledge you in a cooler 
< beverageand, filling a glass with water, she drank it hastily, while 
her burned manner belied her assumed gaiety. 

I bod not much leisure to make remarks upon her demeanour, 
however, being full of vexation at the intorferonoe of fresh obstacles 
to an instant examination of the .disgraceful and impertinent charge 
wJiich was brought against me. Hut there was no moving the Jus¬ 
tice to take the matter up in absence of his clerk, an incident 
which gave him apparently as much pleasure as a holiday to a school- 
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boy. ITc pcrsist<!d“:itf“ his cnileavonrs lo inspire jollity into a am-^ 

& ,tl)e fiidividunfe of which, whether con&dered with reference to 
other, or to their respective Bitaations, were by no means in¬ 
clined to mirth. “Come, Alaster Morris, you’re not the first man 
that’s been robbed, I trow—grievingr ne’er brought back loss, man. 
And you, Mr Frank Osbaldi.stone, arc not the first bully-boy that has 
said stand to a true man. There was Jack Winterfielo, in my young 
days, kept the best company in the land—at horse-races and' cock¬ 
fights who but he—hand and glove was I with Jack. Pusli the bot¬ 
tle, Mr Morris, it ’a di'y talking—Many quart bumpers have I cradeed, 
and thrown many n merry main OTth poor Jack—good family—ready • 
wit—quick eye—as honest a fellow, barfing the deed hediedfdr-1 
we’ll drink to bis memoir, gentlemen—Poor Jack Winterfield—And 
since we talk of him, and of those sort of tilings, and since that d—d 
clerk of mine has taken his gibberish elsewhere, and since we ’re 
snug among ourselves, Mr Oshaldistonc, if you wDl have my best 
ntlvice, I would take up this matter—the Jaw’s hard—very severe— 
hanged jioor Jack Winterfield at Yorit, despite family connexions 
and great interest, all for easing a fat west-country gimicr of the 
price of a few beasts—now, licro is honest Mr hlorris has been 
. f)-igliteiied, and so forth—^D—Ji it, man, let tlie poor fellow have back ■ 
bis portmanteau, and end the frolic at once.” 

Morris’s cve.s brightened up at this -suggestion, and he began to 
hesitate forth an a.ssurnncc that he thirsted for no man’s blood, when 
I ent tile proposed accommodation short, by resenting the J nstice’.s 
suggestion ns an insult, that went dirccliy to supjiose mo guilty of 
(bo very crime which 1 bad come to his house with the express inten¬ 
tion of disavowing. We were in tliis awkward predicament, when a 
servant, opening the door, announced, “A strange gentienian to 
wait upon bis honour;” and the party whom ho thus described en¬ 
tered ti;c vouin without farther ceremony. 


CHAPTER IX. 

• 

One of llic thieves come back sgahi! I'll stand dovo. 
lie d.ircs not wrung me now, so near t)ie houf»o, 

And call in vain ’tls, tiU I see biin oO'er U. 

T/te irWow. 

“A STiiANGF.n!” echoedtiic Justice—“notupon bnsines?, I trust, 
for I’ll bo”- 

His protestation was cut short by the answer of the nmn liimself. 
“ My bu.sincss is of a nature somewhat onerous and particular.” .said 
my acqiiaintancc, Mr Campbell—^for it vras he, the very Bcnlehman 
whom I had seen at Nort.ballerton —“ and I must solicit your honour 

to give instant and heedful consideration to it_^1 believe, Mr Morris,” 

be added, fixing bis eye on that person with a look of peculiar firm¬ 
ness and almost ferocity—“ I believe ye ken brawly what l am—I be¬ 
lieve ye cannot have forgotten what passed at our last meeting on 
the road?” Morris’s jaw dropped—his countenance became the 
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^Our of tallow—his teeth chattered, and he gave visible signs of tlie 
utmost consternation. “Take heart of grace, man,” said CampbelL' 
♦land dinna sit clattering your jaws there like a pair of castanets 1 I 
think there can be nae mSiculty in your telling Mr Justice, that ye 
have seen me of jorc, and ken me to be a cnvmicr of fortune, and a 
man of honour. Ye ken fu' weel je will bo some time resident in 
my vicinity, when I may have the power, a.s I will possess the inclina¬ 
tion, to do you as good a turn.” 

“ Sir—sir—I believe you to be a man of honour, and, as yon say, a 
man of fortune. Yes, Mr Inglewood,” he added, clearing his voice, 
“ I really believe tills gentleman to bo so.” 

“Ancl what are this gentleman’s commands witli me?” said the 
Justice, soraewliat peevisUy. “ One man introduces anotlier, like 
{he rhyines in the ‘ house that Jack built,' and I get company witliout 
ciUier peace or conversation!” 

. “ Both sliall be yours, sir,” answered Cmpbell, “ in a brief period 
of time. I come to release yoirf mind from a piece of ti’oublcsoine 
duty, not to make iiicremeuf to it.”, , 

“ Body o’ me! then you are,welcome as ever Soot was to England, 
and that’s not saying mucli. But get on, man—diet’s hear what you 
have got to say at once.” , 

“ 1 presume tliis gentlemani” contmum the Nortli Briton, “ told 
you there was a; person ttf the name of Campbell with liim, when he 
had the mischanccito !o.se his valise?” 

“ lie has not mehtionwl such a name, from beginning to end of 
the matter,” said the Justice. 

“ Ah! 1 conceive—I conceive," replied Mr Campbell“ 5 Ir hi orris 
was kindly afenred of committing asti'angcr into collisiou wi’ the ju¬ 
dicial forms of the country; but as I tuiderstand my evidence is 
necessary to the compurgation of ane honest geutleiiian hert^ Mr 
Francis Oshaldistono, wba lias been most uiyustly Busjiccted, I will 
dispense with the precaution. Ye will therefore ” (he addetl, ad- 
dvoBsing Morris with the same determined look and accent), “ please 
tell Mr Justice Inglewood, whether we did not travel several miles 
ligctlicr on the road, in consequence of your own anxious rcqnekt 
and suggestion, reiterated ance and again, baitli on the evening lliat 
wo were at Northallerton, and there dcduied by me, but afterwards 
aceepted, when 1 overtook ye on the road near Cloherry Allers, and 
was prevailed on by you to resign my aiu intentions of pVoeeeding to 
Jlotlibury; and, for my misfortune, to accompany you on your jini- 
posed route.” 

“It’s a melanclioly truth,” answered Monis, holding dov.n Jii^ 
head, as ho gave this general assent to the long and lendnig 'incstion 
which Camidtell nut to him, and seeming to acquiesce in the sfi-Je- 
ment it contained with rueful docility. 

“And 1 presume you eaii also asseverate to his worship, tliaf no 
man is Ix'tter qualified than I am to bear testimony in this case, seeing 
that I was by you, and near you,'constantly during the whole occur¬ 
rence.” 

“ No Tiina better qualified, certainly,” said Morris, with a deep and 
cmbarnvssed sigh. 
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“ And jvliv the deril did you not assist iiiis, thou,” said the Justice, 

■ “ since, by Mr Morris’s account, there were but two robbers; so you 
were two to two, and you are both stout likely men?” 

“ Sir, if it please your worship,” said Campbell, “ I have been all 
my life a man of peace and quietness, noways given to broils or bat¬ 
teries. Mr Moms, who belongs, as I understand, or hath belonged, 
to his Majesty’s army, might haveUsed his pleasure in resistance, lie 
travelling, as I also understand, with a great charge of treasure; but 
for me, who had bat my own small peculiar to defend, and who am, 
moreover, a man of a pacific occupation, I was unwilling to commit 
m)'self to hazard in the matter.” 

I looked at Campbell as he uftered those words, and never recollect 
to have seen a more shigulRr contrast tluin that between the strong 
daring sternness expressod in his liardi features, and Uic air of com¬ 
posed meekness and simplicity wliich his language assumed. Tlierc 
was even a slight iromcal smile lurking about the corners of his 
moutli, which seemed, hivohmtarily as it were, to intimate his dis¬ 
dain of the quiet and peaceful chaffactei’ which he thought proper to 
assume, and wliich led me to enter^dh strange suspicious Unit his 
concern in the violence done to Morris h.-ul been something very dif-^ 
feront from tliat of a fcUow-sulferer, or even of a mei e specintor. * 

Peiiiaps some such suspicions crossed the Justice’s mind at tlio 
moment, for he exclaimed, as if by way of ejaculation, “ Body o’ me! 
but this is a strange stor}’.” 

TiiO North Briton seemed to guess at wlwt whs passing in his 
niiiid: for he went on, with a cliange of m.anijer and tone, dismissing 
from lii.s count enanoe some part oftlic hypocritical aflectatiim of Ini- 
niility which had made him obnoxious to*suspicion, and saying, with 
a more frank and unconstrained air, “To .say tlie trutli, I am just 
nne o’ tliosc canny foljcs wlia care not to fight but when they jiae 
gotten sometlung to figlit for, which did not ^nuce to be my prctlica- 
mont when 1 fell in wi’ tliese loon.s. But that your worslii]) may 
know' that I am a person of good fame and character, please to cast 
your eye over that billet..” 

Mr Inglewood took the paper fi-om his haud.s,and read, half aloud, 

“ These are to certify, tliat the bearer, Eobert Campbell of—:— ol 
some place w'hicli I eiuiuot pronounce,” interjected the .Justice —^ is 
a person of good lineage, and peaceable dcmc.anour, tnivcliiiig to¬ 
wards England on his own pi’tqv'r alFaii-s, &c. &c. &c. (liven under 
our hand, at our Castle of Inver—Inverai—riira—Anavi.r:.” _ 

“ A slight testimoninl, sir. which I thought fit to imiietratc from that 
wortliy nobleman” (here he raised his Irmid toliis head, ii.-* if to touch 
bis bat). “ MtieCallmn More.” 

“MncCalhiiu who, sir?" said the .Justice. 

“ Whom the Southern call the Duke of Argyle.” 

“ I know the Duke of Argyle very' well to be a nobleman of great 
W'orth and distinetion, and a true lover of his country. I ^as one ol 
those that stood by him in 1714, when he unhorsed the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough qut of lua commaml. I wish we had more noblemen l^e 
him. He was an honest 'foiy' in those days, and hand and gloits with 
Ormond. And he baa acceded to the present Government, as I have 
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d<n» myself, for the peace and quiet of his country: for I cannot pre- 
Buiino that great man to Hare been actuated, as violent folkS'prctmtd,' 
%{th the fear of. losing his places and regiment. His testimonial, as 
•j»a coll it. Ml' (JJamj^eU, is pmectly satisfactoiy; and now, what 
nave you got to say to this matto' of tno robbery ?" 

Briefly this, iiut please your worship^hat Mr Morris might as 
weol dbarge it against the oalie vet to be bom, or agaijist myself 
even, as against th&. young genuoman, Mr Osbaldistone; for I am 
nolt only free to depone that the person for whom ho took him was a 
shorter man, and a thicker man, but also, for I chanced to obtain a 
giisk of his risage, as hfe.fause-face slipped aside, that be was a man 
of oilier features and c^pleidon than those of this young gentle^ 
man, Mr Osbaldistone. j^d I btdieivej” he added, turning round 
wth a natural, yet somewhat sterner aiv, to Mr Morris, “that the 
gentleman will allow I had retter opportunity to tfdce cognizance 
wha B'crc present on that occ^on thmi h<^ being, I believe^ much 
the cooler o’ the twa.” \ ■ 

“ I agree to it, sir—I awee to irperfeetly,” said Morris, shrinking 
back, ns Campbell moved his chair^wards him to fortify his appeal 
—“And I incline, sir,” he adde^addrwsing Mr Inglewood," to re- 
' tract my information ns to Mr OshaldMone; and I request, sir, yon 
will permit liim, sir, to go about his husitm^s, and me to go al>out mine 
also; your worship may have business to '^ttlewith Mr Campbell, 
and I am rather in hasro to be gone.” 

“ Tlicn there go the declarations,” said tlieNlustice, throwing them 
into the fire—And now you are at perfect libe^, Mr Oshaldistoiie. 
And you, Mr Morris, are act quite at your case.^ 

“ Ay,” said Campbell, eyeing Monls os he assented with a rueful 
grin to the Justice’s observations, “ much like the ease of a toad 
under a pair of hairows—But fear nothing, Mr Mori-is; you and 1 
maun leave the house thegither. I will sec you safe—hope you 
Avill not doubt my honour when I say sao—to the next highway, and 
then we pai't company; andifwc do not meet ns friends mScotland, 
it will bo your ain fault.” 

With such n Ungering look of terror as the condemned criminal 
throws, when he is informed tliat the cart awaits him, Moms arose; 
but when on Ms legs appeared to hesitate. “ I tell thee, man, tear 
nothing,” reiterated Campbell; “ I will keep my word witliyou—Wliy, 



sontliom breeding,” 

Morris, thus exhorted and encouraged, took his leave, under the 
escort of Mr Campbell; but, apparently, new scruples and terrors 
Iiad struck Mm before they left the house, for I heard Campbell re¬ 
iterating assurances of safety and protection as tliey left the antt‘- 
room —“ By the soul of my body, maiij thou 'rt as safe as in thy father’s 
kail-yard—Zounds! that a chichi wi’ sic a Uack beard, should hao 
';ao mair heart than a hen-partridge!—Come on wi’ ye. Tike a frank 
" w, anes and for aye.” 

' voices died away, and the subsequent trampling of their 
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horses nnuouuccd to us that they h^d left’the mansion of Jastiot 
Infflowood. ♦. 

• 'filejoy which tliat worthy magistrate re<^i?ed at tlus easy conelu- 
sioB offt matter which threatened him adth some trouble in his jndi- 
cial capacity, was somewhat damp^ by reflecMon on what his clerk’s 
views of the transaction might be at lus return. **lTow, I shall have 
Jobson on my shoulders about these d—d papers—1 doubt I should 
not have desia-oyed them, after all—But, hang it! it is only paying 
his fees, and that will make all smooth—And now. Miss Veraonj 

though 1 have liberated oil the otlters, I intend to sign a writ fw 
committing you to tlie custody of Mothw Blakes, my old housekeeper, 
for the eveni:^, and we will send for my neighbour Mrs Musgravc, 
and the Miss Dawking, and your cousins, and have old Cobs the tiddler, 
and be as merry as the maids: andSVank Osbaldistone and I will have 
a carouse that will make us fit company for you in half an hour,” 

“ Thanks, most worshipft^” retumed Miss Vernon; “ but, asjnat- 
ters stand, we must return instantly to Osbaldiatonc-hall, whore they 
do not know what has become of ns, and relieve my uncle of his 
anxiety on my cousin’s account, which is just the same as if one of 
his own sons were concerned.” 

“I believe it truly,” said the Justice; “for when his eldest son, 
Archie, came to a bad end in that unlucky affair of Sir John Fern 
wick’s, old Hildebrand used to hello out his name ns readily os any 
of the remaining six, and then complain that he could not recollect 
which of his sons liad been hanged. So, pray hasten home, and re¬ 
lieve his paternal solicitude^ since go you must. But hark thee 
hither, lieath-blossom,” he sipd, pulling her towards him by the hand, 
and in a good-humoured tone of admonition, “ another time let tlie 
law take its course, without putting your pretty finger into her old 
musty pie, all full of fragments of law gibberish—Ei’cnch and dog- 
Lathi—And, Die, my beauty, let young fellows shew each other the 
way tlireugh the moors, in ease you should lose your own road, while 
you are pointing out theirs, my pretty Will o’ the Wisp.” 

With tliis admonition, he saluted and dismissed Miss Vernon, and 
took an equally kind farewell of me. 

“Thou seems to be a good tight lad, AB- Frank, and I remember 
thy father too—he was my playfellow at school. Hark thee, lad,— 
ride early at night, and don’t swagger with chance passengers on the 
king’s highway. What, man 1 all the king’s liege subjects are not 
bound to understand jokinm and it’s ill cracking jests on matters of 
felony. And here’s-poor Die Vernon too—in a maimer alone and 
deserted on the face of this wide earth, and left to ride, and rnii, and 
scamper at her oivn sDly pleasure. Thou must be careful of Die, or, 
egad, I will turn a young fellow again on purpose, and fight theemy- 
smf, although I must own it would be a great deal of trouble. And 
now, get ye both gone, and leave me to my pipe of tobacco,-and my 
.'aeditations; for what says the song— 

•• The Indian l6aC4oth briefly bnm; 

So doth man’s strength to weakness turn 
The Are of youth extiagulslied quite. 

Comes age, like embers dry and white. 

TiilrJc of tills as you take tobacco.'' 
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I Wa.< oiucjj nlfjascd With the gtoaini? of iscrise and fooling wU;> 
es^jied tpo justice through the tapcmrs of sioth and solf-indul- 
irip& aisared h^ of aiy respect to hia admonitions, usd tof»k a 
farewell of the honest magistrate and his hospitable unuision. 

^e found a repast prepared for us in the ante-room, which we 
partook of slightly, and rejoined the same semut of Sii’ llildehrand 
who had taken our horses at oar entrance and who had been 
dineeted, as he informed Miss Vernon, by Air Eashleigh, to wait and 
attend upon us home, We rode a little way in silence, for, to say 
tehlh, my mind was too much bewildered with the events of the 
Bioinung, to permit me to be the first to break it. At length AUbs 
V ernon exdimned, as if giving rent to her own reflections—“ Well, 
Basldeijdi is a man to be feared and wondered ah and all hut loved; 
he does whatever he pleases, and makes all others his puppets— 
has a player ready to perform every part which he imagines, and 
an invention and readmess which supply eximdieuts for eveiy eraer- 
genty.” . 

“ You think, then,” said I, answering rather to her meaning, than 
to the express words she made use of, “that this Air CampbeD, whose 
appearance was so opportime, and who trussed up and carried oil’my 
accuser as a falcon trusses a partridge, was an agent of Air Itashleigli 
Osladdistonc’s?” 

“ 1 do guess as much,” replied Diana; “ and shrewdly ausi-oct, 
moreover, that he would hartuy have appeared so very nmeli in the 
nick of time, if I had not happened to meet llasliloigh in il)d Inill at 
the Ju-stice’s.” 

“ In that case, my thanks are chiefly due to you, my fair pre¬ 
server.” 

“ To be sure tliey are,” returned Diana; “ and pray, suppose them 
paid, and accepted with d gnveious smile, for I do not care to bt‘ 
trouided with ueariug them in good earnest, and am much mure 
likely to yawu than to behave becoming. In sliort, Mr Frank, 1 
wished to sen c you, and I have fortunately been able, to do so, and have 
only one favour to ask in. return, and that is, that you will say no 
more about it—But who comes here to meet us, ‘ bloody with spur¬ 
ring, fiery-red witli haste?' It is the subordinate man of law, I 
tliink—no Jess than Mr Joseph Jobaon.” 

And Air Joseph Jobson it proved to bo, in gioat luiste, and, as it 
speeilily appeared, in most extreme bad humour. He came up to us, 
and stopped his horse, as wo were about to pass with a slight salu¬ 
tation. ■ ^ 

“ So, sir— .HO, Aliss Venion—ay, I see well euout'h how it is—bail 

S ut in during my absence, I suppose—I sliimld like to know wlio 
row the recoguiauice, that’s all. If hia worship uses this form ot 
procedure often, I advise him to get another clerk, that’s all, for 1 
shall certainly demit.” 

“ Or suppose he got his present clerk stitched to his sleeve. Air 
Robson,” said Diana; “ would not that do as well? And jiray how 
aoes Parmer Rutledge, Mr Jobson ? I hope you found him able to 
WOT, seal, add deliver ? ” 

This question seemed greatly to increase the wrafli of the man of 




He looked at Miss Vcmon with such aurmi' of spite aud resent* 
iiiout, as kid Die under a strong: temptation to knock him off his 
horse with the butt of my whip, which i only Suppressed in consfile- 
raiion of his msimiiflcance. 

“ Farmer Rutlwlge, ma'am 1” said the clerk, so soon as his indig- 
nation permitted him to inticukte, "Farmer Rutledge is in as hsuid- 
sorae enjoyment of his health as you are—it’s all a bam, ma’am—all 
a bamboozle and a bite, that affair of his illness; and if you did not 
know as much before, you know it now, ma'am.” , 

“ La you there nowf” replied Mias Vernon, with an affectation of 
extreme and simple wonder, “ sure you don’t say so, Mr Jobsou?” 

“ But I do say so, ma’am,” rejoined the incen-sed scribe; “and 
niorooTcr I say, that the old misefiy dod-lweaker called me pettifog¬ 
ger—pettifogger, ma’am—and said J came to hunt for a job, ma'am— 
which I have no more right to have said to me than any other gen¬ 
tleman of iiiy profession, ma’am—especially ns 1 am clerk to the 
pi'iiee, having and holding said office under Trigesioio Septimo Hen- 
rug Octnvi and Primo GiiUetmi, the first of King Williain, ma’am, 
of glorious and immortal memory—our immortal deliverer from 
papists and pretenders, and wooden riioes and. warming pans, Miss 
V<’rnon." 

“ Sad thiiig.s, these wooden shoos and warming pans,” retorted 
(h.e young lady, who seiiniod to take .pleasure in augmeniing his 
wrath;—“and it is a comfort you don’t'seem to want a warming pan 
at present, Mr .lobson. I am afraid Gati'er llutleikc has net con¬ 
fined his incivility to language—^iVre you sure he did not give you a 
beating?” 

“ Beating, ma’am!—^no”—(very shortly) “ no man alive shall beat 
me, I promise you, ma’am.” 

“ That is according us yon happen to merit, sii‘,” said I; “ for your 
mode of speaking to this young lady is so unbecoming, that if you do 
not 1 - 11111^0 your tone, 1 shall think it worth while to ehasli'se you 
mysedf.” 

“ Chastise, sir ? and—me, sir ?—Do you know whom you speak to, 
sir?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I rmilieil; “ you say yourself you are clerk of peace to 
the county; and Gaffer Rutledge says you are a pettifogger; and in 
ncitlier caiiacity are you entitled to be unpertinent to a young lady of 
fashion.” 

Miss Vernon laid her hand on my arm, and exelairaed, “ Come, Mr 
Oshaldistonc, I will have no assaults and battery on Mr Jobsou; 1 
am not in .sufficient charity with him to permit a single touch of 
yoiir whip—why, he would live on it for a term at least. Resides, 
you have alre.aJy hurt his feelings sufficiently—you have called him 
impiTtinenl.” 

“ I don’t value his language. Mias,” said the clerk, somewhat crest- 
fidlen: “besides, impcrtuient is not an actionable word; but petti¬ 
fogger is slander in the highest degree, and that I will make Gafler 
Rutledge know to his cost, and all who maliciously repeat the same, 
to die breach of the public peace, and the taking away of my private 
good name.” 
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“Never Rjind tiiat Mr Jobson” said Miss Venion; “ you fauir., 
where tSere is nothinj', your own law allows tluit the Idu" liimself 
must lose his rights; anU for the taking away of your pod name, 1 
I^y the poor fellow who gets it, and wish, you joy of losing it with, 
afi my heart.” 

“ very well, ma’am—gooil evening, ma’am—I have no more to 
say—only there are laws against papist^ which it would be well for the 
Idhd were they better executed. There’s third and fourth Edward 
yi., of antiphoners, missals, groiles, processionals, manuals, legends, 
pies, portuasses, and those that have such trinkets in their possession. 
Miss Vernon—and there’s summoning of papists to take the oaths— 
and there are popish recusant eomicti under the first of his present 
Mfy'estv—ay, and there are penalties for hearing mass—See twenty- 
third of Queen Elizabeth, and third James Eirst, chapter twenty-fifut. 
And there are estates to be registered, and deeds and wills to be en¬ 
rolled, and double taxes, to be made, according to the acts in that case 
made and provided”.^- 

“ See the new edition of the Statutes at published under 

the careful rerision of Joseph Jobson, Gent., Clerk of the Peace,” 
said Miss Vernon. 

“ Also, and above all,” continued Jobson ,—“ for' I speak to your 
warning—you, Diana Vernon, spinstress, not being afemmecouverie, 
and hemg a convict popish recusant, are bound to repair to j'our own 
dwelling, and that by the nearest way, under penalty of being held 
felon to the king—and dOigently to seek for passage at common fer¬ 
ries, and to tairy there hut one ebb and flood; and unless yon can 
have it in such places, to walk every day into the water up to the 
knees, assaying to pass over.” 

“A sort of Protestant penance for my Catholic errors, I suppose,” 
said Miss Vernon, laughing_WeD, I thank you for the informa¬ 

tion, Mr Jobson, and will hie me home as fast as I can, and be a bet¬ 
ter housekeeper in time coming. Good night, my dear Mr Jobson, 
tliou mirror of clerical com'tes)'.” 

“ Good night, ma’am, and remember the law is not to be trifled 
with.” 

And we rode on oiur .separate ways. 

“ Thei’e lio goes for a tiwhlcsome mischief-making tool,” said 
Miss Venion, as she gavs a glance after him; “ it is hard that per¬ 
sons of birth and rank and sstate should be subjected to the ofiieial 
impertinence of such apalVy pick-thank as that, merely for believ¬ 
ing as the whole world believed not much above a hundred years 
ago—for certainly our Catholic faith has the advantage of antiquity 
at least." 

“ I was much tempted to have broken the rascal’s head,” 1 re¬ 
plied. 

“ Yon would have acted very like a hasty young man,” said Miss 
-,Vernon; “ and yet, had my own hand been an ounce heavier than it 

, I tliink I should have laid its weight upon him. Well, it does nor, 

>ui^ complaining, but there are three things for which I am much 

’^‘ pitied, if any one thought it worth while to waste any compas- 

Vapon me." 
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■ And what are these three things, hliss Vemoi^ may I Mlt ?” 

“ Will you promise me your dee^st sympathy, u J.tell you?” * 

■ “ Ccrtamly;—can you doubt it?'^ I replied, doM^my horse nearer 
46 hers as 1 spoke, with an expression of interest i^meh 1 did not a1^ 
tempt to disguise. ■ , . ' 

“ WeUj it IS very seducing to be pitied, after ,so here are my 
three grievances; In the first place, 1 am a rfl, and ROt a young 
fellow, and would be shut up in, a mad-house, iUdthalf^^the things 
tliat I have a mind to;—and that, if I had your prerogative of 
acting as you list, would make all the worid mad with imitating and 
appluiidiiig me.” 

“ 1 can’t quite afford you tlie sympathy you eiroect upon tliis score,” 
I replied; ‘‘the misfortone is so geiierai, that it bdongs to one heUf 
of tfiB species; and the other hair’- 

“ Are so much better cared for, that they are jealous of their pre¬ 
rogatives,” interrupted Miss Vernon—“ X forgot you were a partv 
interested. Nay," said she; asl was goiiig to speak, “ that soft smile 
is intended to bb the pre&c6_of a veiy pretty compliment respecting 
the peculiar advantages which Die Vernon’s friends and kinsmen 
eiy oy, by her being hom one of their Helots; but spare me the uttei-- 
ance, my good friend, .and let us try whether wo shall agree better on 
the second count of my indfctmeut against fortune, as that quill- 
driving puppy would call it. I belong to an oppressed sect and anti¬ 
quated religion, and, instead of getting credit tor my devotion, as is 
due to all gOod girls beside, my kind ftieud. Justice Iimlewood, may 
send me to tlio Jiouse of correction, merely for worshipping God in 
(Jit; Avny of my ancestors, and say, as old Pembroke did to the Abbess 
of Wilton,(D wheii'he usurped her convent aud establisbmeut^ ‘ Go 
spin, youjado!—Go spin 

“ This is not a cuieless eviL” said I, gravely. “ Consult some of 
our leanied divines, or consult your own excellent understanding. 
Miss Vcmoii; and suridy the paiticulars in which our religious creed 
differa from that in which you have been educated”- 

“ Hush 1” said Diana, placing her fore-finger on her mouth— 
“ Hush! no more of that. Forsake the faith of my gallant fathers I— 
I would os soon, were 1 a man, forsake their banner when the tide of 
battle pressed hardest against it, dud tom, like a hireling recreant, 
to join Uie victorious enemy.” 

“ I lionour your spirit, Miss Vernon; and as to the inconveniences 
to which it exposes you, I can only say, that wounds sustained for the 
sake of conscience carry their own bmsam with the.hlow.” 

• “ Ay; but they are fretful and irritatiug, for all that. But I se^ 
liard of heart as you are, my chance of heating hemp, or drawing 
out flax into marvellous coarse thread, affects yorf as little as my 
condemnation to coif aud pinners, instead of beaver aud cockade; 
so I will spare myself the .fruitless pains of telling my third cause 
of vexation.” 

“ Nay, my dear Miss Vernon, do not watlidraw your confidence, 
end I will promise you, that the threefold sympathy due to your 
very unusual causes of distress shall be aE didy and truly paid to 
account of the third, providing yon assure me tliat it is, one wiiieh 

a 
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jou neitl»6r siteus Wifli all •ffomankind, nor oven with every Catholic 
ta vlio, (}od hles3 you, are still a sect more numerous 

titan we Protestants, in our zeal for church and state, would desire 
titem-to be.” 

“It is, iudeed,’'8aid Diana, with a mannor’/freatiy altered, and more 
e^ous than Ih^yet seen her ^^me, “a tmsfortuoe tliat well merits 
compassion. I am by nature, as you may easily obserre, of a frank 
and unreserved disposition-^ plain true-hearted ^1, who would 
v^ingly act openly and honestly by the whole world; and yet fate 
has mvolved me such a series of nets, and toils, and entanglements, 
t^t I dare hardly speak a word for fear of consequences—-neft to my¬ 
self, but to others." ; 

“ That is indeed a misfortune, Mias Vermri, which I do most 
siucerely compassiouate, but which 1 shotdd. htO'dly hare antitu- 
pated.” . , 

“O, Mr Osbaldi^ne; ifioa but knew—any one knew, what dif¬ 
ficulty 1 sometimes find inmdmf'aU'achingheart Withasmooth brow', 
you would indeed pity me'. 1 do widhg, perhaps, m speaking to you 
even thus fhr on my oWn sitaation} but youareayoubg idan of s(!use 
and penetration—^“ou cannot but long to ask m'e a hundred quct-lious 
on tiro eveUts of this day—on the ^are. which Baslileigh has in vciir 
“deliverance from this petty scrape—upon many other points whieli 
cannot but excite your attfention; and I camiot bringraywlf to answer 
with the necessary Mschood and finesse—I should do it awkwardly, 
and lose your good opinion, if 1 have any share of it, as well as my own. 
It is best to say at once, Aak mono questions,—I have it not in my 
power to reply to tiiem.” 

Miss Vernon spoke Uiosc words witir a tone of feeling which could 
not but make a corresponding impression upon me. I assured her 
,^c had neither to fear my urging lier witii impertinent quosiious, 
"nor my mfeeonstruing her deiclming to answer tjiose wliicli might in 
themselves be reasonable, or at lei^t natural. 

“1 was too much obliged,” I said, “by the interest she liad taken 
in my affairs, to misuse the opportunity her goodness had .afforded me 
of prviiig into hers—I only trusted ana entreated, that if my Kenicts 
V>md at any time be useful, she would command them, without doubt 
or hesitatiou.” 

“ Thank you—thank you,” she replied; “your voice does not ring 
the cuckoo chime of compliment, nut STjeaks like that of one who 
knows to what he pledges himself. If—but it is impossible—but yet, 
ifm. opportunity should occur, I will ask you if you remember this 
promise; and I assure you I shall not he angry if I find you have for¬ 
gotten itr-for it is enough that you arc sincere in your intentions 
just now—much may occm- to alter them ere I call uuou you, should 
that moment ever come, to assist Die Vernon, as it you vrere Die 
Vernon’s brother.” , 

“And if I were Dio Vernon’s brother,” said 1, “ tiiorc could not be 
less cliance that I should refuse my assistance—And now I am afraid 
I must not ask whether Rasldeigh was Willingly accessory to my dcli- 
;veranoe?” 

“ ITot of-me; but you may ask it of himself, aiid depend upon 
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iClie will say yes ; fbr rather an^ go6A ac^dn shoold 
through the world like an unappropriated .ac^ectire in ah at 
(unuiged sentence, he is always wuuug to stand noun substantive to 
it luniself." , , 

“ And 1 must not ask whether this 'Campbell be himself the party 
who eased Mr Morris rf his portmanteau,—or whether the letter, 
whicJi our friend the attorney received, was not a finesse to withdraw 
liim from the scene of action, lest he should have marred the happy 
event of my deliverance ? And I mast not ask"*— 

“ You must ask nothing* of said Mss V<gnQn; “ so it is unite 
in vain to go on putting cases. You atfe td think just as well of roe 
as if I hafl answered all these queries, and twenty others besides, as 
^ibly as Rashleigh could have done; and observe, whenever 1 touch 
my chin just so, it is a sign that I cannot speak upon tlic topic which 
happens to occupy your attention. I must settle signals of corre¬ 
spondence with you, because you are to be my confidant, and my coun¬ 
sellor, only you arc to kiiotv nothing whatever of my anahs.” 

“ iNotliing can be more reasonable,” I rcplicdi lauglimgj “ and the 
extent of your confidence Will, you may rely upon it, only be equalled 
by the sagacity of my counsels." _ • ' , 

This sort of conversation brought us,'in the highest goodhudiouit 
with each other, to Osbaldistoiic-Hall, whefft we found the family, fkr 
advanced in the revels of the evening. . ' j ' 

“ (.Set some dinner for Mr Osbaldwtoneand ine in tlie libniry,”said 

Miss Vernon to a servant_J‘ 1 mast luu.e some coui)tassiou upon 

you.” she added, turning to me, “ and pi-oVWe against your starving 
[n this iiiausiou of brutal abundance; otherw ise I am not sure that 1 
should shew you my private haunts. Tins same'library is m den— 
the only corner of tlie ITiill-hon.se where I am safe from the Ourang- 
Outfings, my cousins. They never venture there,—I suupose, for fear ' 
the folios should fall down and crack tlmir skulls; for they will never 
afl'cet t^ir heads in any other way—So follow me." 

And “followed through hall and bower, vaulted passage and wind¬ 
ing stair, imtil we reacimd the room where she had ordered our jre- 
freshments. 


CHAPTER X. 

In the wide i>ne. by tttlicfs »o«i!ea not, 

Hors was one sacteJ solitary «i>ot, 

WIiosc gloomy aisles auJ l>cniliug shelves contain 
For moral hunger food, and cutes for moral pabu 

Aaon^tous', - 

The library at Osboldistone-Hall was a gloomy room, wliose antique, 
oaken shelves bent lieneath tlie weight of the ponderous folios so dear 
to the .seventeenth century, from which, under favoui'be it spoken, we 
liave distilled matter for our quartos and octavos, and wliieli, once 
mure subjected to the alembic, may, should our Siins be yet more 
friiuioiis than ourselves, be stiU fartlier reduced into duodecimos and 
pill aphlets. The collection was chiefiy of the dassics, a? well foreign 
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M wtuaeBi kis<^. and, aiboro aQ, it was in ^tcnea oroer. 

Thbj^ieata, vko m sttoeession kad nctM as' cha{)laks atihe Hall, 
for nsiaw years, the only persons who entered its preeiucts, 
tmtiji SaBhle^h’s thirst for reading hnd led him to disturb the vener- 
w^ wpiders, Wim had muffled the fronts of the presses with Idieir 
His destination for the ehureb rendered his conduct less 


Still an air of fflli^idation, as obrious as it was uncomfortably per- 
vddcd the large apaiimeni^ and announced the ne^cct from which tiie 
famwledge which its waHs contained had not been aide to exempt it. 
Tbs tattered ta^^, the woiiUMnitea S^ves, ikn huge and clumsy, 
yet tottering, tables, deslcs, and chairs, the ^rusty grate, seldom gko- 
d^ed by eitker sea-coal or fa^ts, intimated the: contempt or the 
lords of Osbnldistone-Hall for learmng, mid for the rolumcs which 
iii^rd its treasures. - ' 

“You think this place somewhat disconsolate, I suppose?” said 
Diana, as 1 ghinced my eye ronnd the fcmlom apa]^ont; “ but to 
me it seems like a little pmdiae, for L call -it my own,, and fear 
no intrusion, llashleigh was joint proprietor wkh me, while we were 
friends.” 

“And are you no longer so?” was my natural question. 

Her forefinger immediately touched her dimpled chin, with an 
arch look of prohibition. 

“ We are still allies" she continued, “ bound, like other confederate 
powers, by circumstances of mutual interest; but I am afraid, os will 
happen in other cases, the treaty of alliance has survived tliearaicable 

S ositious in which it had its oriHn. At any rate, we live less to- 
ler; and w'hen he comes through that door there, 1 vanish through 
&is door hero; and so, having made the discovery that we two were 
one too many for this apartment, as large as it seems, llashleigh, 
whose occasions frequently caH him clsewliere, has generously made 
a cession of his rights in my favour; jso that 1 now endeavour to 
prosecute alone the studies in whlcm he used formerly to be my 
guide.” 

, “And what are those studies, if I may presume to ask?" 

“Indeed you may, without the least fear of seeing my forefinger 
raised to my diin. Science and history are my principal favourites; 
but I also study poetry and the classics." 

“ And the daesics ? Do you read them in the original?” 
“Unquestionably. Easnleigh, who is no contemptible senoiar, 
taught me Greek and L&tiu, as well as most of the languages of 
modem Europe. I assure you, there has been some pains taken in 
my education, although I can neither sew a tucker, nor work cross- 
stitch, nor make a pudding, nor—as the vicar’s fat wife, with as much 
tenth as elegance, good-wih, and politeucss, was pleased to say in my 
behalf—do any other useful thing in the varsal world.” 

“ And was this sdeotiou of studies Kashleigh’s choice, or your own. 
Miss Vernon?” I asked. 

“U«I” said she, as if hesitating to answer my question,—“ it's 


ttSt worth while lifting my finger about, after nU. Why, partly IdltL 
• and porily mine. As. 1 learns out of doors to ride a £or8e,*aiM 
bridle and saddle him in case of necessity, and to dear a five^barred 

f ate, and fire a gun without winking, and all other of those mascQ.. 

ne accomplishments that my brute cousins run mad after, I wantc^ 
like my rational cousin, to read Glreek and Latin mthin doors, aim 
make my complete approach to the tree of knomedge, whidh yon 
men-echolars would engross to^ yourselves, in revenge, 1 suppose, 
for our common mother^s share in the groat original tranSgressbn." 
“ And Rashleigh readily indulged your propensify to learning?" 

“ Why, he wished to nave me for his scholar, and he could but 
teach me that which he knew himself—he was not likely to instruct 
me in the mysteries of washing lace ruffles, or hemming camlN$»- 
■ handkerchiefs, I suppose.** • • 

"1 admit the temptation of getting such a scholar, and hare uo 
doubt that it made a weighty consideration on the tutor’s part.” • 

“ O, if you begin to investigato Rashleigb’s motivcbi my finger 
touches my chin once more. I can only be frank where my own am 
inquired into. Qut to resume—he has resigned the library in mr 
favour, mid never enters without leave bad and obtained; and ^ 
have taken the liberty to make it the place of deposit for some of 
my own goods and chattels, aa you may see by looking round you.^ 

" 1 beg pardon, bliss Vernon, but 1 really sec nothing around these 
walls which I can distinguish as likely to claim you os mistress.” 

“ That is, I suppose, Imcause yPu neither see a shepherd or shep¬ 
herdess wrought m worsted, and handsomely framed in black ebony, 
—or a stuffed parrot,^r a breeding-cage, full of canary-birds,—or 
a housewife-case, broidered with tarnished silver,—or a toilette-table 
with a nest of japanned boxes, with as many angles as Christman 
luinced-pies,—or a broken-backed spinneV^r a lute with three 
strings,—or rock-work,—or shell-work,—or needle-work, or work 
of any kind, or a lap-dog, with a litter of blind puppies—^None 
of these treasures do 1 possess,” she continued, after a pause, in order 
to recover the breath Me Inid lost in enumerating them—” But thmre 
stands tbe sword of my ancestor Sir Richard Vernon, dain at Shrews¬ 
bury, and sorely slandered by a sad fellow called Will Sh^espeare, 
whose Lancastrian partialities, and a certain knack at embod^g 
them, has tamed history upside down, or rather inside out and by 
that redoubted weMon Imngs tbe mail of the still older Vernon, 
squire to the Black Prince, whose fate is the reverse of his descend¬ 
ant’s, since he is more indebted to the bard who took the trouble to 
celebrate him, for good will, than for talents,— 

* AmiSdes tbe route yon might discern one 
Brave knight, with pipes on shield, y(aeped Temon; 
like a borne Send along the plain he thundered, 

Brest to be carving titrates, while others plundered.’ 

Then there is a modk of a new martingale which I invented myself, 
—a great improvement on the Duke of Newcastle’s; and there are 
the hood and bells of my falcon Cheviot, who spitted himself on a 
heron's bill at Ilorsely-nioss—poor Cheviot, there is not a bird on 
the perches below, but are kites and riflers compared to him; and 
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i|j$re i$ mj OT^li^Mfowiing-piecetWith an improved firc-loek; 'wSh 
twenty otner tfoasures, .qpch more valuable than another—And thcrcj,. 
4hM spejiks for'^feelf." . ■ 

Sie pointed to the carved oak-frame of a full lejjffth portrait by 
Tf^dy^c, on whiA were iiLScribcd, in (Jothic letters, the words Vcr- 
inon semper viret. I looked at her for explanation. “ Do yon not 
said aUe, with some surprise, “our motto—the Vernon motto, 

where, 

• I.Hte the solemn ■rtee, Inlijalty, 

We two meanings in one word ? 

And do you not know ouir cognizance, thb pipes pointing to the 
armonial bearings sculptured, on the oaken scutchcop, ai'ound which 
the legend was displayed. 

“ Pipes 1—they look more like penny whfetles-rBut, pray, do not 
be an^y with my ignorance,” I oonraued, obseiwing the colour 
mount to her cheekS} “ I cim mean no.afirontto your armorial bear¬ 
ings, for I do not oven know my own.". 

" Yon an Osbaldiidonc, and confess so muchi” slie exclaimed. 
“Why, Pcrcie, Tliomieu John, Dickon—^Wilfred himself, might bo 
your instructor. liven ignorance itself is a piumrijet over youJ" 

“W^th shame I confess it, my dear Miss Vernon, the mysteries 
couched under the grim bieroglypliics of heraldry are to me as un¬ 
intelligible as those of the pTOmias of Egypt.” 

“ What! is it possible ?_Why, even my unde reads Gwilljm some¬ 
times of a winter night—know thejgurcs of heraldry !.i-of what 
could your father he thinkfag ?” 

“ Of the figures of mlthmctic,” I answered: “ the most insiOTiifi- 
cant unit of which he holds more liighly than all the blazonry <jt chi¬ 
valry. But, tliough 1 am ignorant .to this inexpressible ncgroc, I 
nave knowledge and taste enough to oflmfre that splendid pictiiio, 
ito wliich I think I can iliscovcr a family likeness to you. Wliat ea.so 
and dignity in the attitude !—wluit richness of colouring—what 
breadth apil deptli of shade!” 

“ Is it really a fine painting?'’ she asked. 

“ I have seen many works of the renowned artist,” I replied, “ hut 
never Itelield one more to my liking.” 

“ Well, 1 know as little of pictures as you do of heraldry,” replied 
Miss Vcnion; “ yet 1 have tbe advantage of you, because I have al- 
ursys admired the painting witiiout understanding its value.” 

“ Wliilc 1 liave neglected pipes and tabors, and all the w'himsicnl 

S ’ inatioiis of chivalry, still I am informed that they floated in the 
of anc’ent fame. But you will allow their extenor appearance 
is not so peculiarly interesting to the uninformed spectator as that of 
.a flue painting—Who is the person hero represented ?” 

* My gi-andfat1ier. He shared the misfortunes of Charles I., and 
-I am sorry to odd, the excesses of his son. Our patrimonial estate 
greatly impaired by his prodigality, and was altogether lost by his 
Sttccessor, my unfortunate father. But peace be with them who have 
^t it!—^it was lost in the cause of loyalty.” 

Your fatter, I presume, suffer^ in the political dissensions of 
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^He did indeed;—-lie iostlus all. And hence ladiischild a d^ 
pendent nrohan—eating the bread of others—aulgected to their'ca-, 
prices, and compelled to stndj their inclinations 5 yet prouder oi 
liiiving h.'id such a father, than if,playingBinoro prudent hut leas up¬ 
right. part, ho had left me possessor of all the riM and Mr baronies 
which iii.s family once Dosscased.” 

As she thus spoke, the entrance of the servants with dinner cut off 
all conversation but thot of a general nature. 

When our hasty meal was concluded, and the wine placed on the 
table, the domestic infoTOed us, “ that Mr Raslilcigh had desired to 
be told when our dinner was removed.” 

“ Tell him,” said Miss Vernon, “ we shall be happy to see him if he 
will step this way—place another wine-glass and chair, and leave the 

room_You must retire with him when he goes away,” she continbed, 

addressing herself to me;—even piy liberality cannot sjiare a gentie- 
inan above eight hours ont the twen^-four: and 1 think we l^ye 
been together for at least tiat length of time.” 

“The old scythe-man has mevw so rapidly,” I answered, “that If 
could not count his strides.” ’: 

“Ilnshl” Saul M3 ss Vernon, “ here comes Eashleigh*,” and she 
drew off her chair, to which I had approached mine rather closely, so 
as to place a greater distance between ns. 

A modest tnii at the door,—a gentle manner of opening when, 
invited to enter,—a studied softness and hmnaity of step and deporfei 
ment, announced that the edneation of Eashleigh Osbalaistone at the 
College of St Omers accorded well with the ideas I entertained of 
the manners of an accompEshed Jesuit. J need not add, that, as a 
sound Protestant, these ideas were not the most favourable. “ TVhy 
should you aso the ceremony of knocking,"said Miss Vernon, “ when 
yon knew tliat I was not alone?” 

This was spoken with a burst of impatience, as if she had felt that 
Raslileigh’s air of caution and reserve covered some insinuation of 
impertinent suspicion. “ You have taught me the form of knocking 
at this door so perfectly, my fair cousin,” answered Eashleigh, with¬ 
out change of voice or uionnor, “ that habit has beedme a second' 
nature.” 

“I prize sincerity more thiai courtesy, sir, and yon know I do,” 
was Miss Venion’s reply. 

“ Courtesy is a gallant gay, a couriior by name and by profession,” 
replied Eashleigh, “and therefore most fit for a lady’s bower.” 

“ But sincerity is the true knight,” retorted Miss Vernon, “ and 
therefore much more welcome, cousin. But, to end a debate not 
over amusing to your stranger kinsman, sit down, Eashleigh, and 
give Mr Francis Osbaldistone your countenance to his glass of wine. 

I have done the honours of tlie dinner, for the credit of Osbaldistone- 
HalL" 

Eashleigh sate down, and fUled his glass, glancing his eye from 
Diana to me, with an embarrassment which Ills utmost efforts Could 
nbt entirely disguise. I thought he appeared to be nneertain con¬ 
cerning the extent of confidence she might have reposed in me, and 
hastened to lead the conversation into a chonnd which ^oidd sw^p 



i«en«i l^irdeit t^m. -• *Jfis 8 vemon," 1 sra^ ‘%;Mr Kasfcteigli lia» 
rMoiiSMiiidted nte to return my thauks to you for my speedy diseu- 
iia||«ment from toe ridiculous Accusation of Morris; and, unjustly 
HWlQg my grstitMe might not be warm enough to remind me of 
this duty, she has put my curiosity on its aide, by referring mo to you 
for an account, dr ratoer explanation, of the events of the day." 

“dhideed?” answered Basideigh j "I,should have thought" (looking 
keenly at Miss Vernon) “ toid the lady Eersolf might have stood in- 
teipreterand his eye, reverting from her face, sought mine, as if 
to sdarel^ from the expression of my features, whether Diana’s com* 
raunication had been as narrowly limited as my words had intimated, 
Miss Vernon retorted Ms inaniritorial glance with one of decided 
scorn j while I, uncertain whether to deprecate or resent his obrioms 
suspicion, replied, “If it is yoUir pleasure, Mr Rashlcigb, as it has 
Miss Vemozi’s, to leave me ju Ignorance, I must necessarily 
WBftimit; biit, pray, do not withhold your information from me, on the 
^ground of imo^mngthatl have already obtained any on the subject. 
4 or 1 tell you as a man of houonr, I am os ignorant as that picture 
tof anything relating to the events 1 have witnessed to-day, excepting 
'toot I understand from Miss Yemon, that you have been kindly 
ietive m my favour." 

“ Mias Vernon has overrated my hrnnhle efforts,” said Bashleigli, 

‘ thodgh I claim toll cretlit for my zeal. The truth is, that as 1 
^aOoped back to get some one of onr family to join me in becoming 
your oail, which was the most obvious, or, indeed, I may say, the 
unly way of serving yon which occurred to my stupidity, I met the 
man Gawmil—Golville—Campbell, or whatsoever they call him. I 
had zmderstood from Morris that ho was present when the robbery 
took place, and the good fortune to prevail on him (with some 
lifficulto, I confess), to tender his evidence in your exculpation— 
which I presume was the means of your beitig rdeased from an un¬ 
pleasant situation.” 

“ Indeed ?—I .am mnch your debtor for procuring such a seasonable 
evidence in my behalf. But I cannot see why (having been, as ho 
5 aid, a fellow-sufferer with Morris), it ahoulo, have required much 
trouble to persuade him to step forth and bear evidence, whetoer to 
Bonviet the actual robber, or free an innocent person.” 

“ You do not know the genius of that man’s country, sir,” answered 
ilosMeigh;—“ discretion, prudence, and foresight, are their lemling 
lualities; toese arc only modified by a narrow-spirited, but yet ardent 
patriotism, wWch forms as it were the outmost of the concentric bul¬ 
warks with which a Scotchman fortifies himself against all the attacks 
of a generous philanthropieal principle. Surinoamt this mound, yon 
find an inner and still dearer barrier—the love of his province, his 
village, or, most probably, his chin; storm this second obstacle, yon 
j»ve a third—his attachment to his own famUy—his father, motlier, 
1^3, daughters, uncles, aunts, and cousins, to the ninth genera- 
to- It IS- mtoin these limits that a Scotchman’s social anectio)i 
‘-wds itself, never reaching tho{m which are outermost, till all 
‘ of discharjpng itself m toe interior circle^ have l^n ex* 
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iSht-ted. It u within Uifliie eirclcs that iiis heart ihrohs, each pul- 
. Ration l)«ng fainter and feinter, till, beyond the widest boundary, 
it is nlnioat unfelt. And what is woi-st of nil, coaid you sumoaut 
all these concentric outworks, you have an innw citadel, deeper, 
hiirliur, and more efficient than them all—a Scotchman’s lore for 
himself.” 

“All Ibis is extremelyoioquent and metaphoricalRashlcigh,”said 
Mias Vernon, who listened with unrepressed impatience; “ there are 
only two ohjectious to it: first, it is mt true; secondly, if true, it is 
uotuiniDf to the puroose.” 

“ It w true, my fairest Diana,” returned Rashleigh; “and more¬ 
over, it is moat instantly to the purpose. It is true, because you can¬ 
not deny that I know the country and people intimately, and the 
cliaraeter is drawn from deep and accurate considerationand it is 
to the purpose, because it answers Mr Francis Osbaldistonc’a ques¬ 
tion, and snows why lids same wary Scotchman, considering our 
kiiiHuimi to be neiUier his countryman, nor a Campbell, nor his cousin 
In any of the inextricable combinations by which they extend their 
pedigree; and, above all, seeing no prospect of personal advantage, 
hut, on tlie contrary, much hazard of loss of time and delay of busi¬ 
ness”— 

“ With other inconveniences, perhaps, of a nature yet more formid,-' 
ahlo,” interrupted Miss Vernon. 

“ Of whidi, doubtless, there might be many,” said RasMeigh, con¬ 
tinuing in the same tone—* In sliorL my theory shews why this man, 
hoping for no advantage, and afraid of some inconvenience, might 
require a degi’co of persuasion ere he could be prevailed on to give 
his testimony in Cvvour of Mr Oabaldistono.” 

“It bcems surprising to me,” I observed, “tliat during the glance 
I cast over the declaration, or whatever it is termed, of Mr Morris, 
he should never have mentioned that Campbell was in his company 
when he met the marauders.” 

“I understood from Campbell, that he had taken liis solemn pro¬ 
mise not to mention that circnmstauoe,” replied Rashleigli: “hii 
reason for exacting such an engagement you may guess from what I 
have hinted—^lie wished to get back to his own country, undelayed 
and nuembarrassed by any of the judicial inquiries which he woubl 
have been under the necessity of attending, had the fact of his being 
present at the robbery taken air while ho was on this side of the 
iJorder. But lot him once be as distant as the Forth, Morris will, I 
warrant you, come fortli witli all he knows about him, and, it may be, 
a good deal more. Besides, Campbell is a very extensive dealer in 
cattle, and has often occasion to send gi-eat droves into Northumber¬ 
land ; and, when driving such a trade, he W'ould be a great fool to 
embroil himself with our Northumbrian thieves, than whom no men 
who live are more vindictive.” 

“ I dare bo sworn of that,” said Miss Vernon, with a tone which 
implied something more tlian a simple acquiescence in the proiio- 
fition. 

“ Stfll,” said I, resuming the subject, “ allowing the force of tlie 
reasons which Campbell might have for desiring that Alorria should 
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lift Silent withTomi^ to h» j^ntise whpn the robhei-y was commitf^tl, 

I <Swmot yet see now he «oTud attain such an influence over the man,* 
as to maSe hm sttpprcss his erideneo in that particular, at tJje maiii- , 
feat risk of snhjoctnjg Im story to djscsrt^t." 

Ilashieij?h nipi’ced with me, tliat it was tcry extraordinary, ami 
seemed to rcffrct that he had not questioned the Scotchmiui more 
closely on that subject, which he allow’ed looked extremely myhte- 
rious. “ But,” he asked, immediately after this acquiescence, “ are 
yoa -vcTT sure the circumstance of Morris’s being accompanied by 
Campbell is really not alluded to in liis examination ?” 

t* i read tlie paper over hastily,” fwiid I; “ but it is my strong im¬ 
pression that no sudi circumstance is mentioned;—at least, it must 
hare been touched on rery dightly, since it failed to catch my atten¬ 
tion.” 

“True, true,” answered Easlilclgh, forming his own inference 
while he adopted my words} **I indino to think with you, that the 
cirdJTnatance must in realtfy hare been mentioned, but so slightly 
that it failed to attract your attention. And then^ as to Campbell's 
Interest irifh Morris, I incline to suppose that it must h-avc been 
<^inpd by jilavingupon Iris fears. Tlie chicken-hearted fellow, Mor- 
w, i.s bound, t understand, for Scotland, destined for some little em¬ 
ployment under Ctoremmcnt; and, possessing tlie TOurage of the 
wrathful dove, or most iriaOTanimons mouse, he may hare been afraid 
to encounter tho ill-will of such a kill-cow as Campbell, whoso very 
iippoarance would bo enough to fright him out of lii.s little wit.«. Ycaj 
oDserred that Mr CampbeJl lias at times a keen and animated man¬ 
lier—something of a mai’ti.'il cast in hls tone and bearing.” 

“ I own,” I replied, “ tliat Iris expression atnick me as being oec.a- 
.'■;o!)ally fierce and sinister, and little adapted to his peaceable I'ro- 
fessions. Has he served in the army?” 

“ Yes—no—^nok strictly speaking, served; hut bo has been, I bo- 
liove, like most of his countrymen, trained to arras. Indeed, among 
the hflis, they carry them from boyhood to the giwve. So, if vo'ii 
know anything of your fellow-travellcri you will easily judge, iTmt, 
going to such a country, he will take care to avoid a quarrel, if he 
c.«i liolp it, \rith any of the natives—But come, I sec you decline 
your wine—.arid 1 too am a degenerate Osbaldistorio, so far as re- 
•■ipects the circulation of the botdia If you will go to my room, I 
win hold you a liand at piquet.” 

We rose to take leave or Miss Vernon, who had fiom time to time 
suppressed, apparently with difficulty, a strong temptation to brc.ik 
in ui»on Eashleigh’s details. As we were about to leave the room, 
the smothered fire broke forth. “ Mr Osbaldistone,” she said, “ yonr 
own obsen'ation will enable you to vcriiy the justice, or injustice, of 
Rasblcigh’s .suggestions concerning such indiriduals as Mr Campbell 
and Mr Morris. But, in slandering Scotland, he has borne fake 
witness against a whole country} and I request you will allow no 
weight to his evidence.” 

“Perhaps,” I answered, “I may find it somewhat difficult to 
"Obey your injunction. Miss Vernon; for I must own I was bred up 
with no very fovonrable idea of our northern neighbojirs.” 
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■^)istrust that part of yoar ednoatjon, air,” sfes'replied, "end let 
Uie daughter of a ScotchwoK«m pray you to.respect*tho laml which 
g!iTO her parent birth, until yorir omi observation has proved them to 
be unwortiiy of your good opin^n. Preserve your hatred and contempt 
for dissimulation, Iraseness, add ffilsehood, wheresoever thev are to i»u 
met witii. You will find enough of 9II witliout leaving Kiigland— 
Adieu, gentlemen,--.! wish you good evening.”. 

And die signed to the door, with themmier of a princoss dismiss^ 
big her tniiu. 

'\V(> retired to Rashleigli's ivpartmont, where a servant Iffought us 
cnfi'ee ami cards, I had formed my resolution to press Rashleigh no 
farlher on the events of tlie day. A mystery, anu, as I,thought, Sot 
of a favourable complexion, appeared to hang over his conduct; but 
to .ascertain if ray saspicions were just, it was necessary to tlirow' him, 
off his guard. \Ve cut for the deal, and were soon earnestly cugagefi 
in our play. I thought I perceived in tJiis trifling for amusement 
(for the stfuce which Kasldcigh proposed was a mere trifle) sometldng 
of a fierce and ambitious temper. Ho seemed perfectly to under¬ 
stand tlie beautiful game at which he played, but preferreth a« it were 
on principle, tlio Yisking boM and prooirious strokes to the ordinary 
rules of play; and neglecting the'minor and better-balanced chnnccs 
of the game, he hazarded evcrj lhing for the chance of piqueliig, re- 
l i((iieing, or capoting his adversary. So soon as the intcmntion of 
a game or two at piquet, like tlie music between the acts of a drama, 
had eouiiilctdy interrupted our previous coarse of conversation, Kash- 
leigli appeared to tire of the game, and the cards were superseded by 
disf-i'iirso, in which lie assumed tlie lend. 

J.ioro learned than soundly wise—^better acquainted with men’s 
mini's tiian with the moral principles tliat ought to rogulato them, 
lie Imd siil! i'owcra of conversation which I have rarely seen equalled, 
ncicr excelled. (.)f this Ms manner implied some consciousness; at 
leart. it appeared to me that he had stuilied hanl to improve his na¬ 
tural advantages of a melodious voice, flueut and happy expression, 
ajit laii.guage, and fervid imagination. He was never loud, never 
overbearing’, never so much occupied witli his own tlioug’hts ns to out¬ 
run either the patience or the comprehension of tho.se ho conversed 
with. His ideas succeeded each other with the gentle but uninter- 
mitting flow of a plentifid and bounteous spring; while I have heard 
ttiiHc of Olliers, who aimed at distinction in conversation, rush along 
like tile turbid gush from the sluice of a mill-pond, as hurried, and as 
easily exhausted. It was late nt night ere I could part fiom a com- 
]>aiiion so fascinating; and, when I gained my own apartment, it cOft 
me no small effort to recall to my mind the character of llnslileigh, 
such as I Jiiid pictured him previous to tliis tete4i-t£’te. 

So effectual, my dear Tresham, does the sense of being pleased and. 
amused blunt our faculties of perception and discrimination of ciia- 
racter, that I can only compare it to the taste of certain fnijts, at 
onee liiseioiui and poignant, which renders our palate totally unfit for 
relishing or distinguisliing the viauda wMdi are suhseqiipntly sub¬ 
jected to its airicisin. 
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CKAPTES XI. 

Wbat g»ra ye gaunt, my wsnymon n' ? 

What gars ye look sae ®eary ? 

What gars ye hliig yonv bead salr. 

In the oaetle of Balwearle ? ' 

Old Scoti^ Ballad. 

The next morning chanoed to be Sunday, a dav peculiarly hard to 
be ^ot rid of at Osbaldistone-Hall; for after the fdrmal religious 
semce of the morning liad been performed, at which all the family 
regularly attended, it was hard to say upon which indiridual, Eash- 
leigh and Miss Vernon excepted, the fiend of ennui descended with 
the most abundant outpouring of his spirit. To speak of my yester¬ 
day’s embarrassment amused Sir Hildebrand for several minutes, 
and he congratulated me on my deliverance from Morpeth or Hex¬ 
ham jail, as he would have done if 1 had falleu in attemptmg to clear a 
tive-barred gate, and got up without hurting myself. 

“ Hast hfw a lucky turn, lad^ but do na he over venturous again. 
Wliat, man! the kingfs road is free to afl men, be they Whigs, be 
they Tories.” 

“ On my word, sir, I am .innocent of interrupting it; and it is 
the most provoking tmng on earth, that eveiy person will take it for 
granted that I am accessory to a crime which I despise and detest, 
and whichwould, moreover, deservedly forfeit my life to tlie laws of 
my country.” 

“ Well, weU, lad; even so be it j I a.sk no questions—^no man hound 
to tell on hirasell—tliat’s fair play, or the devil’s in’t." 

Eashieigh here came to my assistance; but I could not help think¬ 
ing that his arguments were calculated rather as hints to lus father 
to put on a show of acquiescence in my declaration of innocence, than 
fuDy to establish it. 

“ In your own house, my dear sir—and your own nephew—-you will 
not surely persist in hurting Ids feelings, by seeming to discredit 
what ho 38 so strongly interested inaffiraiing. No doubt, you are. 
fully deserving of nil his confidence, and I am sure, were there any¬ 
thing you could do to assi^ hun in this strange affair, he would have 
recourse to your goodness. But my cousin Frank has been dismissed 
na an innocent man, and no one is entitled to suppose liim otherwise. 
For my part, 1 have not tlic least doubt of his innocence; and our 
family honour, I conceive, requires that we should maintain it with 
tonrae and sword against the whole country.” 

“Eashieigh,” said his father, looking fixedly at him, “thou art a 
sly loon—thou hast ever been too craming for me, and too cunning 
for most folks. Have a care thou provena too cunning for thysell— 
two faces under one hood is no true heraldry. And since we talk of 
heral^y, 111 go and read Qwillym." 

This resolution he intimated with a yawn, resistle^ ns that of the 
Goddess in the Duncai^ which was responsively echoed by his giant 
sons, as they dispersed in quest of the pastimes to which tneir minds 
WTendly incHned them—Percie to discuss a pot of March beer with 
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lht%tcwardmtlie1?iittery,«--Tliorndiff tocut* ttiar of cudg^ols, and 
4x them in their welter Jults,—John May-flies^—Dickon io 

l>laT at pitm and tow^ by himself, his right hand against his left.—. 
'jumI Wili'red to bite his thnnibs, and'hnm hiaraelf into a slumber 
which should lost till dinu^er-Hjoie, if possible.' bliss Viemou liad re¬ 
tired to the library. 

Easlilcigh and X were leE alone in the old hali from which the 
sei'vants, with their lisiKl bustle and awkwardness, had at length ooit- 
trived to hurry the remains of our substantial breakfast. I took the 
oportunity to upbraid him with tho manner in which he had spoken 
of my afl'iur to lus father, wliieh I frankly stated was highly offensive 
to mo, ns it seemed rather to exhort Sir Hildebrand to conceal his 
suspicions, than to root them out. * 

“ Why, wliat can I do, my dear frieiid J” replied Rashlcigh: “ my 
father’s disposition is so tenacious of suspicions of all kinds, when once 
they take root (which, to do him justice, does not easily happen), that I 
have always found it the best way to silence him upon suim siibjccti^ 
instead of arguing with him. Thus I get the better of the weeds 
which I cannot eradicate, by cutting them over as often as they ap- 
jiear, until at length they die aw&y of themselves. There is neither 
wisdom nor profit in disputing with sUeh a mind as Sir Hildebrand’s, 
wliich hardens itself against conviction, and believes in its own inspi¬ 
rations as firmly as we good Catholics do hi those of the Holy Father 
of Rome.” 


“ It is very hard, though, that I should live in the house «f a man, 
and he a near relation Iw, who will persist in believing me guilty of 
a highway robbeiy.” 

“My father’s foolish opinion, if one may give that epithet to any 
opinion of a father’s, does not affect your real innocence; and as to 
the disgrace of the fact, depend on it, that, considered in all its bcar- 
iugs, political as well as moral, Sir Hildebrand regards it as a meri¬ 
torious action—a weakening of tho enemy—a spoiling of the Amalelt- 
iics; and you will stand the liigher in his regai-d for your supposed 
accession to it.” 


“ I desire no man’s regard, Mr Rasldeigh, ou such tenus as must 
sink me in my own; and I tliiuk these iujinious suspicions will afibrd 
a very good reason for quitting Osbaldistone-Hiill, which I shall do 
whenever I can commuiucate ou the subject with my fallicr.” 

'J’hc dark countenance of Rashleigli, though little accustomed to 
betray its mastei'’s feelings, exhibited a suppressed smile, wliich he 
instantly chastened by a sigh. 

“You are a happy man, Frank—you go and come, os the wind 
bloweth where it listeth. With your address, taste, and talents, you 
will soon find circles where they will be more valued, tlnm amid the 
dull inmates of tills mansion; while I- ” he paused. 

“ And what is there hi your lot that can make you or any one envy 
mitiQ,—an outcast, as I may almost term mysdf, from my father's 
house and favour?” 


“ Ay, but ” answered Rashleigli, “ consider the grntifieil sense of 
indepciideuco which you must liave atuu'ucd by a very tcniporary 
sacrifice,—for such X am sm'e yours will prove to be ;-^onsid&r tho 
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puBTor of actmff a^cnt, of cultjvatinff your oto taleut^iii 

ilie.way to which pur .taste fletwmines you, aud in whwU you aw 
woll quwiftedtediatuiguish yoairtelf. Fame and freedom are cheaply ^ 
purchateil hy a few weeks’ fesWence ip ,tho North, even ^pujrh your 
of eiwp.be Oshaldistone-HfiU. i^ sbepnd Ovid in liiracc, you 
aavo not hia f eatons for writniff Tristia.’* ■ 

' ? I do hok know," said I, bltiahiiig' as beciupp » youiiff scribbler, 

hW you‘should be so wcH acquainted with iB/tenant studies.” 

“There was an emissary of your father’s here sometime since—a 
young' coxcomb, one Tvrine^—vt'lio informed me coiiccrniug^ your 
Secret sacrifices to the muses, and added, that some of your versos 
had been greatly aihnired by the best judges.” 

lYeslwm, 1 beUevo you are guiltless of having ever essayed to 
build the lofty rhyme; hut you must liave known in your tlay many 
an apprentice ana fellow-craft, if not some of the mastcT-inasons, iu- 
tiie temple of Apollo. Vanitv is their universal foible, from him 
w1k> decorated the shades of Twickenliam, to the veriest scribbler 
whom be has lushed in Ids Dunciad. 1 had my own share of this 
CjOtmnon failing, and without considm-iiig how little likely tliis young 
follow Twinoall way, by taste and habits, either to be ncquaiiiled n iili 
one or two little pieces of ixietry, which I had at times iiisinmited 
into Button’s coffee-house, or to report the opinion of tlic critics who 
freqiientcd that resort, of wit and literature,! almost instantly gorged 
the Mt; which llashleigh perceiving, improved his opiiorttimty by a 
diffident, yet apparently very ataious request, to be pcrmiitcd lo see 
some of my mamiscript productions. 

“You snail give me an evening in my own apartment,” he con¬ 
tinued; “for I must soon lose the charms of literary society for the 
drudgery of commerce, and the coarse every-day aVoejitions of the 
world. I repeat It, that my ootupliauce with my father’s widios for 
the advantage of my fiuniiy, is indeed a sacriffee, especially ecr.- 
sideriug tlie calm and pcucefid itrofession to which my education 
desdineui me.” 

1 was vain, but not a fool, and this hypocrisy was too strong for nm 
to swallow. “You would not persuade me,*’ 1 replied, “that sou 
rcidly regret to c.‘;chauge the situation of an obscure Caiholic priest. 
•With all Its privations, for wealth and society, and tlie pleasures of 
the world.” 

Rashleigh .saw that ho had coloured his iiffeelation of inodcrutiu!! 
•too highly, and, after a second’s pause, during which, 1 supjiose,- he. 
caleuloteu the degree of candour which it was iiccessaw to use v.iih 
me (that being 'a quality of which he was never needlessly nrofiise't, 
ho answered, with a smile—“At my age, to be eomleiunVd, as voV 
say, to wealth and the world, does not, indeed, somid so silurmiog n, 
perhaps it ought to do. But, witli pardon be it spoken, von liaN c 
m^aken my dcsMiiation-r-a Catholic priest, if you will, but not an 
obscure one. No. sir,—Bashlcigh Osbaldiatone will be more obscure, 
ihouM he rise to be the richest citiKou in Loudon, tlian lie niiglit have 
been as a member of a chui’cli, wliose ministor.^, as some one siiys, 

‘ set their saudall’d feet on princes.’ My family interest at a pcrtiiiii 
exilpd* court .is high, and the weight which that court ought to 
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incxit, I Dught liarc looked forward to k%h eraiudice m ^ churdfi— 


apparently betwixt jest tad earB^t->—“ why r^bt not Cordinal 
Osoaldistonc hare sWayed the fortunes of empires, wepUbom and 
well-connected, as well as the low-bom Mazarin, or Afterdtii, thesost 
of an Italian gardener?’' , >•» 

“ Nay, I can giro you no reason to the contrary; hut iU your place 
I shoul'd not much regret losing the chouco of sndr precarious %ud. 
invidious elevation.” 


“Neither would I," he replied, “ were 1 sure that my present este- 
blishment was more certain;—but that must depend upon eii'cum- 
f-liinces which I can only leant by experience—the disposition of your 
father, for example.” 

“ Confess the tmth without finesse, Raehleigh} you would willingly 
kxn-w souiothiiig of liim from me?” - ' 

“ Since, like JDio Vernon, you make a iwint of following the haimdl: 
of dll' good knight Shicerity, 1 reply—certainly.” 

“ Well, (hen, you will find in my futher a man who has followed 
the paths of thriving more for tlte exercise they afforded to )iis talents, 
than for die love or the tald with wliich they are strewed. His active 
mind would have been liappy in any situation which gave it scope 
for exertion, tliongh that exertion luid been its sole reward. But his 
woaldi has .aeeiunulatod, bcuuusc, moderate and frugal in his habits, 
no new source.s of expense have occurred to dispose of hia uierca.dng 
income. He h a man w’ho liates dissimulation in otheiw; never 
j.iaedHe.s it himself; and is peculiarly alert in tlkcovei’iiig motives 
tlirough die colouring of language. ' Himself silent by habit, he is 
readily disgusted by great talkers; the raUier, that the circumstances 
by which he is mosl interested afford no great scope for conversation, 
lie is severely strict in the duties of religion; but you have no reason 
to fear hia interference with yours, for be regards toleration as a 
sacred priudple of political economy. But if you have any Jaeolniical 
partiahties, as is naturally to be supiioscd, you will do well to suppress 
them in lii.s presence, as w'ell as the least tendency to the higlmying 
or Toiy principle; for he holds both in utter detestation. For flie 
rest, his word is his own boud^ and must be the law of all who act 
under him. He will fail in his duty to no one, and will permit no 
one to fail towards him; to cultivate life favoui’, you must execute 
his commands, instead of echoing liia sentiments. His greate .-1 fail¬ 
ings arise out of preiudices connected with his own profession, or 
radier his exclusive devotion to it, which makes liim see little W'orthv 
of praise or attention, unless it be in some measure eonuected with 
commerce.” 


“O raio-pninted poiirait!” exclaimed llashleigh, when I was 
silent—“ Vandyke was a dauber to you, Frank. I see thy sire be¬ 
fore me in all his strength and weakness 5 loving and hoiio.aiing the 
lOiig as a sort of lord mayor of the empire, or chief of the board of 
trade—venerating the Commons, for tlie acts regulathig the c-tiiort 



^ Mine Vasa likeness, KadWeigh; yours is a caricature. .But m 
r^nrn for tie carte du pays wliicli I have unfolded to you, give me 
oa-foe geography of the unlaown lauds”— 
t “'Ojnvhioh you are wrecked," said Rashicigh. “It is pot worth 
vtdiilei-4t is no Isle of Calypso, umbrageous with shade and intricate 
with silvah labyrinth—but a bare ragged Northumbrian moor, with 
ws Ettle to intcrest eariosity ns to delight the eye; you may descry it 
ia ah its nakedness in half an hour’s survey, as weU as if I were to 
' lay it down before yOa by line and compass." 

“O, but something there i& worthy a more attentive survey— 
Xyhat say yon to Miss Vernon ? Does not she form an interesting 
object in the landschpcj were all round as rude as Iceland’s coast?” 

I could plainly perceive that Rashlrigh disliked the topic now pre¬ 
sented to him; but my frank communication had given me the advan¬ 
tageous title to make inquiries in my turn. Bablileigli felt this, and 
, found himself obliged to follow mv lead, however diflicult he might 
• find it to play his cards successfully. “ 1 have known less of Miss 
’Vernon," he said, “for some time, tlian I was wont to do formerly. 
Li early age I was her tutor; but as she advanced towards woman- 
hood, my various avocations—^the gravity of the profession to which 
I was destined—^the peculiar nature of her engagements,—our mnfual 
situation, in short, rendered a close and eonstant intimacy dangerous 
and improper. I believe Miss Vernon might consider my reserve as 
luikindness, hut it was my duty; I felt as much as she seemed to do, 
when compelled to give way to prudence. But where was the safety 
in cultivating an intimacy with a beautiful and susceptible girl, whose 
heart, you are aware, must be given either to the cloister or to a 
betrothed husband?" 

“The cloister or a tetrothed husband!” I echoed; “Ls that tlie 
alternative destined for Miss Vernon ?”. . 

“It is indeed,” said Eashleigh, with a sigh. “I need not, I sup- 
POM, caution you against Uie danger of cultivating too closely the 
friendship of Miss Vernon;—^you are a man of tlic world, and know 
liow far you can indulge yourself in her society, with .safety to your¬ 
self amd j ustice to her. But 1 warn you, that, considering her ardent 
temper, you must let your experience keep guard over her as well a.s 
yourself, for the specimen of yesterday may serve to shew her ex¬ 
treme thoughtlesaiess and neglect of decorum.” 

'I’here was something, I was sensible, of truth, as well as good 
sense, in ; it seemed to be given as a friendly waruing, and 
I had no rigirttiO take it amiss; yeti felt I could with plea.sure have 
mpn . Rashlmgh Osholdistunc through the body all the time ho was 

deuce take his insolence 1” was my internal meditation. 
“iWould he wish me to infer that Miss Vernon liad fallen in love with 
that hatchet-face of his, and become degraded so low as to require 
hJs-Bayness to cure her of an imprudent passion? I will liave his 
aaeanmg from hifo," was my resolution, “ if I should drag it out with 
jC^fc-ropos." 
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J'\ir (Ins purpose, I placed my temper imSer as accurate a ^uard 
as'l could, anef observed, “That, for a lady of her good sens&and 
acquired accomplishments, it was to be revetted that Miss Vernon's 
mauners were rather blunt tlian rustic.” 

“ IVank and unreserved, at least, to the extreme,” relied Eash- 
leigh; “yet, trust me, she has an excellent heart. To tell you 
the truth, should she continue her extreme aversion to the cloister, 
and to her destined husband, and should my own labours in the 
mine of I’lutus promise to secirre me a decent independence, I 
shall think of renewing om* acquiiiutance, and sharing it with buss 
Vernon.” 

“ With all his fine voice, and well-turned periods,” thought I, “this 
same Raslileigh Osbaldistoue is the ugliest and most conceited cox¬ 
comb I ever mot with 1” 

“ But,” continued Raslileigh, as if thinking aloud, “ I should not 
like to supplant Thomcliflf.” 

“Supplant Tliorncliifl—^Is your brotlier Tboracliff,” I inquired 
wiUi great surprise “the destined husband of Diana VemoB?'' 

“ Why, ay;—^lier father’s commands, and a certain family-contract, 
destine her to marry one of Sir Hildebrand’s sons. A duspensation 
has been obtained from Rome to Diana Vernon to marry 
(Isbaldistone, Esq., son of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, of Osbal- 
distonc-Ilall, Bart., and so forth; and it only remains to pitch i^n 
the happy man whose name shall fill the gap m the manuscript. Now, 
as Pereie is seldom sober, my fiithcr pitched on Thomchlf, a.s tlie 
.second prop of the family, and therefore most iiroper to carry on tlio 
line of the Osbaldistones.” 

“The young lady,” said I, forcing myself to assume an air of 
Tileasaiitry, which, I believe, became me extremely ill, “ would perhaps/ 
liiivc been inclined to look a little lower on the family-tiec, for the' 
bnuicli to v/liich she 'was desirous of clinging.” 

“Isiiuiiiotisay,” he replied. “There is room for little choice in 
our family; Dick is a gambler, John a boor, and Wilfred an ass. 

1 believe iiiy father really made the best sdection for poor Die, 
after all.” 

“ The present company,” said I, “being ahvaj-s excepted.” 

“ O, my destination to the church placed me out of the question; 
otli'rwisc 1 will not aflect to say, that, qualified by my education both 
to instruct and guide Miss Vernon, 1 might not have been a more 
creditable choice than any of my elders.” 

“ And so thought tlie young lady, doubtless?” 

“ You are not to suppose so,” answered Rashleigh, vidth an aflec- 
tation of denial which was contrived to convey the strongest affirma¬ 
tion the case admitted of: “friendship—only friendship—formed 
llm tie betwixt us, and the tender aftection of an opening mind to 
its only instructor—Love came not near us—I told you I was wise in 
time.” 

I felt little inclination to pursue this conversation any farther, and, 
shaking my.self clear of Raslileigh, withdrew to my own apartment, 
which I recollect I traversed wiui much vehemence of agitation, 
repeating aloud the expressions which had most offenjed me.— 

I 
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“ SusceptiMe—ardent—tender affection—Love!—Diiina Vcmon, the 
most beautiful creature Lever beheld, in love with him, (he bandy- 
legged, buU-nccked, limpuig scoundrel 1 llicluird the 'fliinl in all but ’ 
his hump-back!—^And yet the opportunities he nuwt have liad during 
Ms cursed course of lectures; and the fellow’s flowing and easy strain 
of sentiment; and her extreme seclusion from every one vrho sp(_>ke 
and acted witii common sense; ay, and her obvious pique at him, 
mixed with admiration of his talente, which looked as like the result 
of neglected attachment as anytliing else—^Well, and what is it to 
me, that I should storm and rage at it ? Is Diana Vernon the first 
pretty girl (hat has loved or married an ugly fellow? And if she were 
free of every Osbaldiatonc of them, what concern is it of mine ?—A 
Catholic—a Jacobite—a termagant into the boot—for me to look 
that way were utter madness.” 

By throwing such reflections on the flame of my displeasure,! sub¬ 
dued it into a sort of smouldering heart-burning, and appeared at the 
dinner-table in as sulky a humour as could well be imagmed. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

Dranli t—and speak parreti—and flqtiaiiblei—swaRcerf— 

Sweart—and diaconrso fustaiu with one's own shaduwt 

OTIITit.O 

1 HAVE already told you, my dear Tre.sham, wind probably was 
no news to you, that my principal fault was an unconquerable iiitch 
of pridOj which exposed me to frequent mortification. 1 had not 
even whispered to myself, tliat I loved Diana Vernon; yet no sooner 
did I hear Rashleigli talk of her as a prize which ho might .stoop to 
carry off, or neglect, at his pleasure, than cr&y step which the poor 
girl had taken, in the innocence and openness of her heart, to form a 
sort of friendship with me, seemed in my eyes the most insulting 
coquetry.—“ Son! she would secure me as a pis al/er, I suppose, in 
case Mr Rashleigli Oshaldistone should not take compassion upon 
her! But I will satisfy her that 1 am not a person to be trepanned 
in that manner—will make her sensible that 1 see through her ai ts, 
and that I scorn them.” 

I did not reflect for a moioent, that all this indignation, which I 
had no right whatever to enteriMn, proved that I was anything Imt 
indifferent to Miss Venion's charms; and I sate down to tabic in high 
ill-humour with her and all the daughters of Eve. 

Miss Vernon heard me, with surprise, return ungracious answers 
to one or two playful strokes of satire which she threw out with her 
usual freedom of speech; hut. having no suspicion that offence was 
meant, she only replied to my rude repartees with jests somewhat 
rimilar, but nohshed by her good temper, though poh’Ued by her wit. 
At length she perceived I wiis really out of humour, and answered 
one of my,Hide speeches tln^:— 

“ They say, Mr Prank, that one may gather sense from fools—I 
heud consiu Wilfred refuse to play any longer at cudgels the other 
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day with cousin TJiornic, because coufii’.i Thornie angry, and 
. struck harder than the nues of amicable combat, it seems, permitted. 
‘ Were I to break your head in good earnest,’ quoth honest Wdfred, 
‘ 1 care not how angry you are, fw I should do it so much the more 
easily;—but it’s hard I should get raps over the costaiil, and oidy 
pay you back in make-lielieves’—Do you understand the nionJ of 
this, Frank?” 

“ I have never felt myself under the necessity, madam, of studying 
how to extract the slender portion^ of sense with which this family 
season their conversation.” 

“Nccesaitv! and madam! You surprise me, Mr Oabaldistone.” 

1 am unfortunate in doing so.” 

“ Am 1 to suppose that this capricious tone is serious ? or is it only 
.assumed, to make your good-humour more vahifiblc ? ” 

“ You have a right to the attention of so many gentlemen in this 
family, Miss Vernon, that it camiot be worth your while to inquire 
into the cause of my stupidity and bad spirits.” 

“ What!” she said, “ am I to understand, then, tlwt you have de¬ 
serted my faction, and gone over to the enemy ?” 

Then, ‘looking across the (able, and observing that Rashleigh, 
who was seated opposite, was watchiug us will) a shigulav expression 
of interest on bis harsh featm'os, she continued— 

Horrible lIUMighl!—Ay, now 1 see ’l!-; trse, 

Kor the griiii-visoKetl Kasbloigli smllca i.n me. 

And poiiitg at tlico for hl3- 

Well, thank Heaven, and the unprotected slate whio’i has tauglit me 
endurance, 1 do not take offence easily; ami that 1 may imt, be forced 
to quarrel, whether I like it or no, I liave tlie honour, earlier tliau 
usual, to wish you a happy digestion of your dinner and your bail 
humour.” 

And she left the table accordingly. 

Upon Miss Vernon’s departure, I found mvself very little satisfied 
with my own conduct. I had hurled b.ick offered kindness, of which 
circumstances had but lately pointed out the honest sincerity, and T 
had but just stopped short or in.sultiug the beautiful, and, as siic had 
said with some emphasis, the unprotected being by whom it was prof¬ 
fered. My conduct seemed brutal in my own c)’es. To eomliat or 
drowm tliesc painful rcfloctious, I applied myself more frequently 
than usual to the wine which circulated op the table. 

Tlie agitated state of my feelings combined with my habits of tem¬ 
perance to give rapid eflcct to the beverage. Habitual topers, I be¬ 
lieve, acquire the power of soaking thoinselves with a quantity of 
liquor that docs little more than inudJ.v tliose intdlects, v. liidi in 
their sober state are none of the clearest; but men wlio are strangers 
to the vice of drunkenness as a habit, are more powerfully acted upon 
by intoxicating liquors. My spirits, once aroused, became extravagant; 

1 talked a great deal, argued upon wdiat I knew nothing ofi toM 
stories of which I forgot the point, then laughed immoderately at my '* 
own forgetfulness; I accepts several bets without having the least 
judgment; 1 challenged the giant John to wrestle with me, although 
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he had kept the ring al Hexham for a year, and I never tried so 
much as a single fall. . . , 

My uncle hM the goodness to interpose and prevent this consum¬ 
mation of drunken folly, which, I suppose, would have otherwise 
ended ui my neck being broken. 

It has even been reported by maliguers, that I sung a song while 
under tliis vinous influence; but, as 1 remember nothing of it, and 
never attempted to turn a tune in ah my life before or since, I would 
willingly hope there is no actual foundation for the calumny. I M'as 
absurd enough without this exaggeration. Williout positively losing 
my senses, I speedily lost all command of my temper, and my impetu¬ 
ous passions whirlea me onward at their pleasure. 1 had sate ilomi 
sulky and discontented, and disposed to bo silent—^the wine rendered 
me loquacious, disputatious, and quarrelsome. I contradicted what¬ 
ever was asserted, and attacked, without any respect to my uncle’s 
table, both his politics aud his rmgion. The aflccted moderation of 
llaslueigh, which he well knew how to qualify with instating ingre¬ 
dients, was even more provoking to me than the noisy and bullying 
language of his obstreperous brothers. My unclcj to do him justice, 
endeavoured to bring us to order; but bis authority was lost amidst 
the tumult of wine and passion. At length, frantic at some real, or 
supposed injurious insinuation, 1 actually struck Bashleigh with my 
fist. No stoic philosopher, superior to his own passion aud that of 
others, could have received an insult ■mth a higher degree of scorn. 
What he himself did not think it ^patently worth while to resent, 
Thorncliff resented for him. Swords were drawn, and we exchanged 
one or two passes, when the otlier brothers separated us by main 
force; and 1 shall never forget the diabolical sneer which writlied 
Rashlcigh’s wayward features, as I was forced from the imartig,eiitb,v 
the main strength of two of these youthful Titan.s. They securecl 
mo in my apartment by locking the door, and I heard them, to my 
inexpressible rage, laugh heartily as they liescended the stairs. I 
essayed in my fury to break out; but the window-grates, and the 
strength of a door clenched with iron, resisted my eflbrts. At lengtli 
1 threw myself on my bed, and foil asleep amidst vows of dire re¬ 
venge to bo taken in the ensuing day. 

But with the morning cool repentance came. I felt, in the keenest 
manuer, the violence and absurdity of my conduct, and was obliged 
to coufe.ss that wine aud passion bad lowered my intellects even be¬ 
low those of Wilfred Osbaldistonc, whom I held iii so much con¬ 
tempt. My uncomfortable reflections were by no means sootiied by 
meditating the necessity of an apology for m'y improper behaviour, 
aud recollecting that Miss Veruou must be a witness of my submis¬ 
sion. The impropriety and unkindness of ray conduct to her per- 
sonolly, added not a little to tlicsc galling considerations, aud for this 
i could not even plead the miserable excuse of intoxication. 

Under all these aggravating feelings of shame and degradation, I 
descended to the breiucfast-hall, like a criminal to receive sentence. 
It chanced that a hard frost had rendered it impossible to take out 
the hounds, 'so that I had the additional mortification to meet tiio 
family, excepting only IlasUeigh and Miss Vernon, in full divan, sur- 
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rounding the cold venison-paaty and chine of beef. Thcv were in 
liigh glee as I entered, and 1 could easily imagine that the jests Vere 
furnmed at my expense. In fact, what 1 was disposed to consider 
with serious pom, was regarded as an excellent good joke by my 
uncle, and the greater part of my cousins. Sir Hildebrand, while he 
raDied me (m the exploits of the preceding eycning, swore he thought 
a young fellow bhd better bo thrice drunk in one day, tlian sneak 
sober to bed like a presbyterian, and leave a batch of honest fellows, 
and a double quart of claret. And to back this consolatory speech, 
he poured a large bumper of brandy, exhorting me to swallow 
“ a hair of the dog that had bit me.” 

“Never mind these lads laughing, nevoy,” he continued; “they 
would have been all as great nulksops as yourself, liad I not nursed 
tliem, as one may say, on the toast and tankard.” 

Bi-nature was not the fault of my cousins in general; they saw I 
was vexed and hurt at the recollections of the preceding evening, and 
endeavoured, witli clumsy kindness, to remove the painful impression 
they had made on me. Ihomcliff alone looked sullen and unrecon¬ 
ciled. This young man had never liked me from the beginning; and 
in the marks of attention occasionoUy fehewn mo by his brothers, 
awkward as they were, he alone had never joined. If'it was true, of 
wliicli, however, 1 began to have my doubts, that he was coiisidcred 
by the family, or regarded himself, as the destined husband of Miss 
Vemon, a sentiment of jealousy might have sprung up in his mind 
from the marked predilection which it was that young lad;j’’s pleasure 
to shew for one whom Thorncliff might, per]iap.s, think likely to be¬ 
come a dangerous rival. 

llasldcigh at last entered, his visage as dark as mouniuig weed- 
brooding, 1 could not but doubt, over tbe unjustifiable and disgrace- 
fiil insmt 1 bad offered to him. I had already settled iu my own 
mind how I was to behave on the occasion, and liad schooled myself 
to believe, that true honour consisted not iu defending, hut in apoli>- 
gipng for, an injury so much dispropoi-fionod to any provocafion I 
might have to allege. 

I therefore hastened to meet Rashleigh, and to express myself in 
the highest degree sorry for the violence with which 1 had acted on 
tha preceding evening. “ No circumstances,” I said, “ could have 
wrung from me a single word of apology, save my own cimseions- 
ness of the impropriety of my beliaviour. 1 hoped my cousin would 
accept of my regrets so sincerely offei'ed, and consider how much of 
my misconduct was owing to the excessive hospitality of Oshaldistonc- 
llall.” 

“ He shiiU be friends with thee, lad,” cried the honest knight, in the 
full effusion of his heart; “ or d—^n me, if I call hini son more!— 
Why, Itasliie, do.st stand there like a log? Sorry for ii is all a gen¬ 
tleman can say, if he happens to do anything awry, especially over 
his ekret. I served in Hounslow, and should know something, I 
think, of affairs of honour. Let me hear no more of this, .and we ’ll 
go in a body and rnraraage out tlie baelgcr in Birkenwood-bank ” 

Eashleigh’s face resembled, as I have already noticed, no other 
countenance that I ever saw. But this singularity lay not only in 
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the featui^es, but in the mode of changing their expression. 9^®^ 
countenances, in altering from grief to joy, or from anger tosatisfac- 
tion, pass through some nrief interval, ere the expression of the pre¬ 
dominant passion supersedes entirely that of its predecessor. There 
is a sort or twilight, like that between the clearing up of the dark¬ 
ness and the rising of the sun, while the swollen musclfcsjguhsule, the 
dark eye clears, 9io forehead relaxes and expands itdelf, and the 
whole countenance loses its sterner shades, and becoHies^ serene and 
placid, llashleigh’s face cihibitwl none of these gradations, but 
ch.anged almost instantaneoady from the expression (&one passion 
to that of the contrary. I can compare it to nothing but the sudden 
shifting of a .scene in the theatre, where, at the whistle of the promp¬ 
ter. a cavern disappears and a grove arises. 

My attention was strongly arrested by this pe.culiarity on the pre¬ 
sent ocoasion. At Rashleigh’s first entrance, “ black he stood as 
night! With the same inflexible countenance, he heard my excuse 
and his father’s exhortation; and it was not until Sir Hildebrand had 
done .sneaking, that the cloud cleared away at once, and he expressed, 
in the kindest and most civil terms, his perfect satisfaction with the 
very handsome apology I liad offered. 

“Indeed,” In; said, “I have so pooiva brain myself, when I impose 
on it liio Iinrden beyond my usual three glasses, that 1 have 
only, like hone.st Oassio, aVery vsigne recollection of the confusion of 
k.st nigiit—reinenibcr a mass of things, bnt nothing distinctly—a 
<)uarrol, but nothing wherefore—So, my dear cousin,’^hc continued, 
shaking me kindly by the hand, “ cone’eiTO how'much 1 am relieved 
by finding tbat I have to receive an apology instead of having to 
makii otu!--l will not have a word said upon the subject more; I 
shonUl be very fooMi to institute any scrutiny into an account, wltcn 
the balance, wliich 1 expected to be against me, has been so nue.v- 
pectcdly and agi-ceably struck in my favour. You see, Mr Osbaldi- 
stone, 1 am practising the langiiago of Lombard Street, and qualify¬ 
ing myselC for my new callifig.” 

As I was about to an.swer. and raised my eyes for the pnrpo.se, they 
encountered those of Mi.ss Vernon, who, having entered tlie room 
unobserved during the conversation, had given it her close attention. 
Ahaslied and confounded, 1 fixed my eyes on the groimd, and made 
my cjcajic to the 1 )ro.akfa.st-tnl)le, where 1 herdeu among my busy 
(iousins. 

My uncle, that the events of the jircceding day might not jmss out 
of our memory without a jinvctieal moral lesson, took occasion to give 
Rashleigh and me his senons .advice to con-eet onr milksop h.abits, as 
lie termed tbeni, and gradually to inure our bTo.ius to boar a gentle¬ 
manlike ipiantity of liquor without brawls or breaking of hcacls. Ho 
rccomnumded that wo siiould begin piddling with a regular quart of 
claret per day, wliicli, with tlie aid of March beer andbrandy, made 
a handsome <-omi)et<‘ncc for a beginner in t he art of toping. And 
fgy fmr mieoiiragenumc, lie a.ssiired ns tli.at lie liad known many 
miiMk) -had lived to our years without having drunk a pint of 
(sitting, wlio yet, by falling into honest company, and fol- 
rty examjile, had afeorwavds been numbered among the 
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tat good fellowa of the lame, and couM carry off their six bottles 
. under theii’ belt (jnietly and comfortably, wittbut brawlini^ or babbliag, 
* and be neither sick nor sorry the next morning. 

Sage as this advice was, and comfortiAle as was the prospect it 
held out to me, I profited but little by the exhortation—partly, per¬ 
haps, becautfpia often as I raised my eyes from the table, 1 observed 
Miss VemonS^^^rs fixed,, on me, in which I thought I could read 
grave compaiiixm blended with regret and displeasure. I began to 
consider hih*; I Hioulifeseisfr a scene of explanation and apoloCT with 
her also, wheir #he gave mb to understand she was detomined to 

save me the ^o^ble of soliciting an interview_Cousin FranciB,” 

she said, addre|ste the same title she used to give to the other 
Osbaldistones, ftR®ugh I had, properly speaking, no title to be called 
her kinsman, “ T liaYe encountered this morning a difficult iiassage 
iu the Divina Oommedia of Dante; will you have the goodness to 
step to the librai^ find give me yom' assistance ? and when you have 
micartoed for me the meaning of the obscure Florentine, we will 
join tlio rest at Birkeiiwoodhank, and sec their luck at unearthing 
the badjrer.” 

I signified, of course, my readiness to wait upon her. Rashldgh 
made an offer to accompany us. “ I am something better skilled,’' 
he said, “at tracking the sense of Dante through the metaplmrs and 
elisions of his wild and gloomy poem, than at hunting the poor in¬ 
offensive hermit yonder out of his cave.” 

“Pardon me, llushleigh,” said Miss Vernon, “but as you arc to 
occujiy Mr Francis’s place in llm counting-house, you must sun-ender 
to him the charge of your pupil’s educatiou at Osbaldistoiie-llall. 
\Ve shall call you in, however, if there is any occasion; so pray do 
not look so gr.'ive upon it. liesides, it is a shame to you not to under¬ 
stand field-sjiorts—Wliat will you do should our uncle in Crane-Alley 
a*k you the signs by which you track a badger 

“ Ay, true, Die—true,” said Sir Hildebrand, with a sigh— “ I mis¬ 
doubt Rashleigh will he found short at "the lean, when he is put to 
the trial. An he would ha’ learned useful knowledge like his brothers, 
he was bred up where it grew, 1 wuss; but French antics, and book- 
learning, 'uith the now turnips, and the rats, and the Hanoverians, 
ha’ changed the world that 1 ha’ known in Old England—But come 
along with us. Rashie, and cany my hunting-staff, man; thy cousin 
Inoks none of thy company as now, and I wonna ha’ Die crossed— 
It’s ne’er be said'there was but one woman in Osbaldistone-Hall, and 
she di<sl for lack of her will.” 

Ilashleigh followed his father, as he conmianded, not, however, ere 
lie had whisi)ered to Diana, “ 1 suppose I must in discretion bring the 
courtier. Ceremony, in my company, and knock w'hen I approach the 
door of the libran'^ ?” 

“No, no, Rashicifrh,” said Miss Vernon; “dismiss from your com¬ 
pany the false archimage, Dissimuhation, and it will better insure 
your free at!ccss to our classical consultation-s.” 

So saying, she led the way to the library, and I followed—^like a 
criminal, 1 was going to s.ay, to execution; but, as I bethink me, I 
liavc ii;-/'il the s\iiiile once, not before. Without ony’i iipile 
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at all, then, I followed, with a sense of awkward and eonseious em¬ 
barrassment, which I would have given a great deal to sliake oft’. I 
thought it a degrading and unworthy feeSng to attend one on such 
an occasion, having breatlied the air of the Continent long enough to 
have imbibed the notion that lightness, gallantry, ttn^omething- ap¬ 
proaching to well-bred sclf-assui’ance, should distin^mthe gentle¬ 
man whom a fair lady selects for her companion in 0Me-u-^e/e. 

My English feelings, however, were too many for French edu¬ 
cation, and I made^ rbeliev^ a very pitifid^gwe, wlte^Miss Vernon, 
seating herself m^estically in a huge elbw-chair in™ library, like 
a judge about to hear a cause of importanc»» signed. me to tdee a 
chair opposite to her (winch I did, much like tueamp fellow who is 
going to be tried), and entered upon conversatioS^ a tone of bitter 
irony. 


CIL\PTER Xm. 


Hire was his thought, who first in poison steepM 
Tho weapon fhrm’d fbr slnughter—direr his, 

And worthier of damnation, who instill’d 
tThe mortal venom in tho social cup. 

To fill the veins with dcatli instead of lU'c. 


jTumjfmoiia, 

“ TTpos my word, Mr Francis Oshnldistone,” said Miss Vernon, 
with the air of one who thought herself fully entitled to assume the 
privilege of ironical reproach, which she was pleased to exert, “your 
cliaraeter improves upon us, sir—I could not have tliought that it was 
in yon. Yesterday might bo considered as your assay-piece, to pro\ i; 
yourself entitled to he free of the corporation of Osbaldisloiie-Jliill. 
lint it was a masterpiece.” 

•• I am quite sensible of my ill-breeding. Miss Vernon, and 1 onn 
only say lor myself, that I bad received some comrauniealions liy 
wlucb my spirits were unusually agitated. 1 am conscious 1 was iiu- 
pei’tinent aud absurd.” 

“You do yourself great injustice,” said the merciless nionilor — 
“you have contrived, by what 1 saw .Tud have since heard, to exliiliit 
in the course of one evening, a happy display of all the various imi^'- 
terly qualifications which distinguish your several cousins;—tho 
gentle and generous temper of the benevolent llashlcigh,^—the tcaii- 
pcniuce of I’crcio,—the cool courage of Thomclif!’,—Jolin’s skill iii 
dog-breaking,—^Dickon's aptitude to betting,—all exhibited hy tiio 
single^ individual Mr Francis, and that ’ 


single^individual Mr Francis, and that with a selection of tmio, pi.'.cc, 
and circumstance worthy the taste and sagacity of the sapient Wil¬ 
fred.” 


“ Tlavoalittle mercy. Miss Veraon,”said I; for I confess I ihought 
the .schooling as severe as the case merited, especially considering 
from what quarter it came, “ and forgive me if I suggest, as an ex¬ 
cuse for follies I am not usually guilty of, tho custom of this house 
aud country. 1 am far from approving of it; but we have Bhak- 
spe.'Vffe authority for saying, that good wine is a good familiiir crea- 
. ,turcj,«id that any man living may be overtaken at some time.” 
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“ Ay, Mi‘ Fvftiitw, but lie jilaces the panegyric and the wology in 
.the mouth of the gi’catest vdlain his pencil has drawn. I wdlnot, 
however, abuse the advantage your quotation has given me, by over¬ 
whelming you with the refutation with which the victim Cassio re¬ 
plies to the tempter lago. I only wish you to know, that there is 
one person atsH^st soriw to see a youth of talents ana expectations 
sink into the slowgh in which the inhabitants of this house ai’e nightly 
wallowing.” ■ 

“ I have but wet my shoe, I assure you. Miss Vernon, and am too 
sensible of the filth or the puddle to step rarther in.” 

“ If such be your resolution,” she replied, “ it is a wise one. But 
I was so much vexed at what I heard, tliat your concerns have jiressed 
before my own—^Yon behaved to me yesterday, during dinner, ns if 
something had been told you which lessened or lowered me in your 
opinion-J beg leave to ask you what it was ?" 

I was stupined. The direct bluntness of the demand was much in 
the stylo one gentleman uses to another, when requesting explana¬ 
tion of any part of his conduct in a good-humoured yet detenniued 
manner, and was totally devoid of the circumlocutions, shadings, soft¬ 
enings, and periphrasis, which usually accompany ex])]anation3 be¬ 
twixt persons of different sexes in the higher orders of society. 

1 remained completely embarrassed; for it pressed on my rccolloc, 
tioD, that Bashleigh’s communications, supposing them to be con’eel 
ought to have rendered Miss Vernon rather an object of my compas¬ 
sion, than of my pettish resentment; and had they furnished the bes 
apology possible for my own conduct, still I must have had the utnios 
difficulty in detailing wnat inferred such necessary and natural oficncc 
to Miss Vernon’s feeling’s. She obsen-ed my hesitation, and pro. 
cceded in a tone somewhat more peremptory, but still tcrapernte aia 
civil—“ I hope Mr Osbaldistouo does not dispute my title to rcqncs 
this explanation. 1 have no relative who can protect me; it is, thei c- 
fore, just tliat I be permitted to jirotect myself.” 

1 endeavoured with hesitation to throw the blame of my rude 
behaviour ux>ou indisposition—upon disagreeable letters from Lou¬ 
don. She Buirered me to exhaust my a-pologies, and fairly to run 
myself aground, listening all the while with a smile of absolute incre¬ 
dulity. 

“ And now, Mr Francis, having gone Ihrongli your prologue of 
excuses, with the same bad grace with which all prologues are lU 1;- 
vered, iileaso to draw the, curtain, and shew mo tliat wdiich 1 desire 
to see. In a word, let me know what Kashleigh says of me; for lie 
is the grand engineer and first mover of all the macliinery of 0.s1m!- 
distone-llall.” 

“ lint, supposing there wras anything to leD, Miss Vernon, what 
does he deserve that betrays tlie’secrets of one ally to another?— 
Ilashleigh, you yourself told me, remained your ally, though no longer 
your friend.” 

“ I have neither patience for evasion, nor inclination for jesting, 
on the ])resent subject. Easbleigh cannot—ought not-^-dare not, 
bold any language respecting me, Diana Vernon, but what l.may 
demand to hear repeated. That there are subjects of secrecy and 
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(X)nftd^<^ 'bct^fie/ri US, l» most certaifi} 1>ut to sudi, his communic^ 
laobs to oooM have »o rda^oaj and witii such, I, as an indivi-u 
dual, have no concern.” 

I had by this time recovered npr presence of mind, and hastily deter- 
ratned to avoid making any disclosure of what Kashleiffh had told me 
in a sort of confidence. iVre was something unw^kcny in retailing 
private conversation: it could, I thought, do no good, and must ne¬ 
cessarily give Miss Vernon great paiu. I therefore replied, gravely, 
" that nothing but frivolous talk had passed between Mr Ilashleifflj 
Osbaldktone and me on the state of the family at the Hall; ana I 
protested, that nothing had been said which left a serious impres-sion 
to her disadvantage. As a gentleman, I said, I , could not he more 
explicit in reporting private conversation." 

She started up with the animation of a Camilla about to advance 
into battle. " This shaD not serve your turn, sir,—I must have 
Riiotbcr answer from you." Her features kindled—her brow became 
flushed—ber eye glaneed wild-fire as .she proceeded—I demand 
surli an explanation, as a woman basely slandered has a right to 
demand from eveij man who calls himself a gentleman—as a crea¬ 
ture, motherless, friendless, alone in the world, left to her own guid¬ 
ance and protection, luis a right to require from every being having 
A happier lot, in llio name of that God who sent them into Iho world 
to enjoy, and her to suffer. You shall not deny me—or,” she added, 
looking rolernnly upwards, ‘• you will rue your denial, if there is jus¬ 
tice for wrong cither on earth or in heaven,” 

I Will; utterly astonished at her vehemence, but felt, thus conjured, 
that it became my duty to lay aside senipulous delicatw, and gave her 
briefly, but distinctly, the heads of the mfonnation •R'liich Rashleigli 
liad conveyed to me. 

She sate down and resumed her composure, as soon as I entered 
upon the subject, and when 1 stopped to seek for the most delicate 
turn of c.xprcssion, she repeatedly interrupted me, with “ Go on— 
pray, go on; the finst w'ord which occurs to you is the plainest, and 
/oust be the best. Do not tliink of my feeling.s, but speak as you 
would to an unconcerned third 

Thus urped and encouraged, f stammered through all the account 
which llaslilcigh had given of her early contract to marry an O.sbal- 
dislone, and of the uncertainty and ditficulty of her choice; and 
there 1 would willingly have paused. But her penetration discovered 
tliat ti)ere was still siJmething behind, ajid even guessed to what it 
related. 

“ Well, it was ill-natured of Rashleigli to tell this talc on me. 1 
am like tlio poor girl in the fairy tale, who was betrothed in her 
(Wiullo to the Black Bear of Norw.ay, but comnlaiucd chiefly of 
being called Bruin's bride by her companions at scnool. But besides 

all this, Ra.shh;igh said sometliing of himself with relation to me_ 

Did he not?" 

" He certainly hinted, tliat were it not for the idea of supjdanting 
his brother, he would now, in consequence of his change of profession, 
ho dpsivous that tlio word llaahleigh sliould fill up the blank in the 
I'ispons.ali'.m, instead of th.o word Tlinrncliff." 
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“ Ay? indeed?” she replied—" wea he so yeiy condeseendiBg?_ 

Too much honour for his humble hsndnuud, Dian& Vernon—And 
she, I suppose, yros to be enraptured with joy could such a substitut e 
be effected?” 

" To confess the truth, he intimated as much, and eren farther 
insinuated”- 

" What?—diet me hear it all!” she exclaimed, hastUy. 

“ That he had broken off your mutual intimacy, lest it should have 
gpven rise to an affection W which his destination to the church 
would not permit Mm to profit.” 

^ I am obli^d to Mm for Ms consideration,” replied Miss Vernon, 
every feature of her fine countenance taxed to express the most 
supreme dej^ee of scorn and contempt. She paused a moment, and 
then said, with her usual composure, “ There is but little I have heard 
from you which I did not expect to hear, and which I oupjht not to 
have expected; because, bating one circumstance, it is all very true. 
But as there are some poisons so active, that a few drops, it is said, 
vnll infect a whole fountam, so there is one falsehood in Rashleigh’s 
communication, powerful enough to corrupt the whole well in wnicU 
Truth herself is said to have dwelt. It is the leading and foul false¬ 
hood, that, knowing Rashleigh as I have reason too well to know 
him, any circumstance on earth could make mo think of sluu-ing my 
lot with him. No,” she continued, with a sort of inward shuddering* 
that seemed to express involuntary ■ liorror, “ any lot rather than 
that—the sot, the gambler, the bully, the jockey, the insensate fool, 
were a thousand times preferable to llaslileigh'; —the convent—the 
jail—the grave, shall be welcome before them all.” 

There was a sad and melancholy cadence in her voice, correspond¬ 
ing with the strange and interesting romance of her situ-stinii. So 
young, so beautiful, so untau<^ht, so much abandoned to herseli", .nnd 
deprived of all the support which her sex derives from the counte¬ 
nance and protection or female friends, and even of that degree of 
defence which arises from the forms with wMch the sox are anproached 
in civilized life,—it is scarce metaphorical to say, that my heart bled 
for her. Yet there was an expression of dignity in her contempt of 
ceremony—of upright feeling in her disdain of falsehood—of firm 
resolution in the manner in which she contemplated the dangers by 
wMch she was surrounded, wliich blended my pity with the warmest 
admiration. She seemed a nrince-ss deserted by ber subjects, and 
deprived of her power, yet8tul8Coniingtho.se formal regulations of 
society which are created for persons of an inferior rank; and, amid 
her dimcnltios, relying boldly anil coiiCdently on the justice of Heaven, 
iuid the unshaken constancy of her own mind. 

1- offered to express the iningled feelings of sympathy and .admira¬ 
tion nith which her unfortunate situation and her high spirit com¬ 
bined to imjircss me, but she imposed silence on mo at once_“ I told 

you ill jest,” slip said, “ that I disliked compliments—I now tell you 
in earnest, tlia(. I do not ask sympathy, and that 1 despise consolation. 
What 1 liave borne. 1 have borne—Wliat I am to bear, I will sustain 
as I may; no word of commiseration can make a burden feel one 
fV.-ilber’s sveiglit !';;'bter to the slave who must cariy it. 'nicre is oijly 
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one human hemg who could have assisted me, and that is he who 
has rather chosen to add to my embarrassinent—Eashleigh OsMdi- 
stoue.— Y es I the time once was that I might have learned to love that 
man—^But, great God! the purpose for which he insinuated liimself 
into the confidence of one already so forlorn—the undeviating and 
contuiued assiduity with which he pursued that purpose from year 
to year, without one single momentary pause of remorse or compas-, 
siou—the purpose for wmch he would nave converted into poison the 
food he admimstei'ed to my mind—Gracious providence! what should ' 
I have been in this world and the next, in body and sonl, had 1 fidleu 
under the arts of fliis accomplished villain 1” 

I w’as so much struck with the scene of perfidious treachery which 
these words disclosfed, that I rose from my chair, hardly knowing 
wliat 1 did, laid my hand on the hilt of my sword, and was about to 
leave the apartment ip search of him on whom I might discharge my 
just indignation. Almost breathless, and with in* 

which scorn and indignation had ^ven way to the mosf'iHi^ 
alarm. Miss Vernon ttepw herself between m<^ and the door of tnl 
apartment. ' s ■ 

“ Stay!” she said—“ sti^!—however just j-our resentment, you 
do not know half the sccreta of tliis fearfiu prison-house.” She then 
glanced her eyes anxiously rbund the room, and sunk her voice al¬ 
most to a whisper—” He beaj's a cliarmed jife; yon cannot assail 
him without endangering other lives, and wider destruction. Had it 
been otlierwise, in some hour of justice be had hardly been safe, even 
from this weak Land. I told you,*? she said, motioning me back to 
my seat, “ that I needed no comfdtkv—I now tell you, I need no 
avenger.” 

I resumed my seat mechanically, musing on what she said, and 
recollecting also, what had escaped me iu my first glow of resent¬ 
ment, that 1 had no title whatever to constitute myself Miss Vernon’s 
champion. She paused to let her own emotions and mine subside, 

' and then addressed me with more composure. 

“ 1 have aheady said, that tbeve. is a mystoiy connected with 
Rashlcigh, of a dangei-ous and fatal nature. Villain as he is, and iis 
he knows he stands convicted in my eves, I cannot—dare not, openly 
break with or defy him. You also, Mr Osbaldustone, must bear witli 
him with patience, foil his artifices by opposing to tlicm prudence, 
not violence: and, above all, you must avoid such scenes as that of 
last nigbtj which cannot but giro him perilous ndvantagos over yon, 
Tliis caution I designed to give you, and it was tlio object with which I 
desired tins interview; but 1 have extended my confidence fartlicr 
than I proposed.” 

I assured her it was not misplaced. 

“ I do.not believe that it is,”^sho replied. “Yon have thaijnyour 
face and manners which authorizes trust. Let ns contipue to 
te^iends. You need not fear,” she said, laughing, while she 
I^Sed a- little, yet speaking with a free and unembavra-sseJ 
Hop, “ that friendsliip with us should prove only a specious 
as the poet says, for another feeling. 1 belong, in liabits of 
rather to your sex, with which I have alwayi. 
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" been brought up, than to nw ovnx. BesideSj the fatal veil was wrapt 
round mo, in niy cradle; for you may easily believe I have never 
thought of the detestable condition under which I may remove it. 
The time," she added, “for expi-essing my final determination is not 
tiiTived, and I would fain have tho freedom of wild heatli and open 
air with the other commoners of nature, as long as I can be permit- 
I ted to eiyoy them. And now that the passage m Dante is made so 
i* clear, pray go and see what, is become of the badgor-baiters. My 
j head aches so much that I cannot join the party.” 

I I left the library, hut not ^ join the hunters. 1 felt tliat a solitai y 
Swalk w’as necessary to compose my spirits before I again trusted 
i myself in Eashleigh's company, whose depth of calculating villany 
; Lad been so strikingly exposed to me. In Dubourg’s famih' (as he 
was of the reformed persuasion), I had heard many a tale of Romish 
priests, who gi'atified, at expense of friendship, hospitality, and 
the most sacred ties of sbeial hfe, those passions, the blameless in¬ 
dulgence of wliich is denied by the rules of their order. But the de¬ 
liberate system of imdertaking the education of a deserted oiphan of 
> nphle hiiiph, and so intimately allied to his own family, with the per- 
.fidioiis pmpose of ultimately seducing her, detailed os it was by the 
^intended victim with all the glow of virtuous resentment, seemed 
;;more atrocious to me than the worst of the tales I liad heard at Bour- 
'dedux, and I felt it would he extremely difiicnlt fur we to meet Eash- 
Ipigh, and yet to suppress tho abhorrence with which ho impressed 
rae, Yet this was absolutely necessary, not only on account of the 
iriySterious chai'ge which Diana had given me, but because I had, in 
reality, no ostensible ground for quarrelling with him. 

1. therefore resolvi^, as far as possible, to meet Rashleigh’s dissi¬ 
mulation with equal caution on my part during our residence in the 
saiqe family; and v^en he slioulu depart for Loudon, 1 resolved io 
give Owen at least inch a hint of his chai-acter as might keep liim on 
his guard over my father’s interests. Avarice or ambition, I thought, 
iniglit have as great, or greater charms, for a mind constituted hke 
Rsishleigh’s, tli'^ unlawM pleasure; the energy of his cliaracter, and 
Ids poWer of assuming all seeming good qualities, were likely to pro¬ 
cure'lilm a high dfcgree of confiaeuce, imd it was not to be hoped, 
th'iitjeither good faith or latitude woiild prevent him from abusing 
it. T’ho task was somewhat difficult, especially in my circumstances, 
since tho caution which I threw out might bo imputed.to jealousy of 
niy rivnl^ or rather my successor, in my father’s favour. Yet I 
thought it absolutely necessary to frame such a letterj leaving it to 
Owen, wlio,'iii Ins own line, was wary, prudent, and circumspect, to 
iqake the necessary use of his knowledge of Eashleigh’s true clia- 
rneter. Such a letter, therefore, I indited, and dispatched to the 
po.st-hoiise by the first opportunity. 

At my meeting with Rashleigh, he, as well as I, appeared to have 
taken up distant ground, and to be disposed to avoid all pretext for 
collision. He was probably conscious that Miss Vernon’s communi¬ 
cations had been unfavourable to him, though he could not know that 
they extended to discovering his meditated villany towai’ds her. Our 
intercourse, therefore, was reserved on both sides, and turned on siib-. 
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jijets of little interest. Indeed, Im stay at Osbaldistonc-Tfall did not 
exceed a few days after* this period, (101111® which I onlj* remarked 
two circomstnncea respecting him. The first was. the T.apUl and 
almost intuitive manner in winch his powerM and .active mind seized 
upon and airanffed the elementary principles necessary in his new 
profession, which he now studied hard, and occasionally rn.ade parade 
of his progress, as if to shew me liow li®ht it was for him to lift the 
burden which I liad flung down from very weariness and inability to 
cany it. The other remarkable circumstance was, that, notwith¬ 
standing the injuries with which Miss Vernon charged lia«hleigh, 
they had several private interviews together of consiilcrable length, 
although their bearing towards each other in public did not semn more 
cordial than usual. 

“When the day of RasMeigh's departure arrived, his father bade him 
fiircwell with indifference; his brothers with the ill-concealed glee of 
schoolboys, who see their taskmaster depart for a season, and feci a 
joy wliich they dare not express; and 1 myself with cold politeness. 
When he aiipronehed Miss Vernon, and would have saluted her, she 
drew back with a look of haughty disdain; but said, as she extcndecl 
her hand lo him, “ Farewell, Rashleigh; God reward you for the 
good you have done, and forgive you for the evil you’havo medi¬ 
tated.* 

“ Amen, ray fiffr cousin,” he replied with an air of sanctity, wliLcli 
belonged, I thouglit. to the seminary of St Oiuers" happy is he 
whoso good intentions have borne fniif in deed.«, and whose evil 
thoughts liave perished iu the blossom.” 

These were his parting words. “AccorapUshed hypocrite!” said 
Miss Vernon to uhi, as the door closedbelund him—“how nearly can 
what we most despise and liate, approach in outward manner tci tliat 
which we most venerate! ” 

1 had written to my father by R.ashleigb. and also a few lincj in 
Owen, be.sides the confidential letter W'hicb lhave already mentioned, 
and which I thought it more proper and prudent to dispatch by nii- 
ofher conveyance. In tliese epistles, it would have been natural frr 
me to have pointed out to my father and my friend, that I was at 
present in .a situation where I could improve’ myself in no respeci, 
unless in the mysteries of hunting and hawking; and where I was 
not unlikely to forget, in the company of rude grooms and horso-boys, 
any useful knowledge or elegant accomplishments which I had liithef t o 
acquired. It would also have been natural that I should have ex¬ 
pressed the disgust and tedium which I was likely to feel among 
beings whose whole souls were centred in field-sports or more de¬ 
grading pastimes—that 1 should have complained of the habit ual in¬ 
temperance of the family in which I was a guest, mid the diiTicultv 
and almost resentment with which my unde Sir Hildebrand rcceive'd 
any apology for deserting the bottle. This last, indeed, was a topic 
on which my father, himself a man of severe temperance, was likely 
to be easily alarmed; and to have touched upon this spring, would 
to a certainty have opened the doors of my prison-house, and would 
att^r have been the means of abridging my exile, or at least would 
have procured me a change of residence during my rustication. 
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1 Bay, my dear Trcsham, that, eonsidei-ing how very impleasant a 
proloiijyeAresidence at Osbaldistone-Hall must have been n> a yoaftg 
man of my age and Avith my Jiabits, it raiaht have Beemed vei^ na¬ 
tural that I should have pointed out all these disadvantages to my 
father, in order to obtain his consent for leating mv uncle’s mansion. 
Notliing, however, is more certain, than that I did not say a single 
word to this puipose in my letters to my father and Owen. If Os- 
baldistone-IIaU had been Athens in all its pristine glory of learning, 
and inhabited by sages, heroes, and poets,! could not have expressed 
less inclination to leave it. 

If thou hast any of the salt of youth left in thee, Tresham, thou 
wilt he at no loss to account for my silence on a topic seemingly so 
obvious. Miss Vernon's extreme beauty, of whicli she lierself seemed 
so little conscious—^her romantic and mysterious situation—the evils 
to which she was exposed—the courage with which she seemed to 
face them—her manners, more frank than belonged to her sex, yet, 
as it seemed to me, exceeding in frankness only from the daunties-s 
consciousness of her innocence,—above all, the obvious and flattering 
distinction which she made in my favour over all other persons, were 
at once calculated to interest my best feelings, to excite uiy curiosity, 
awaken my imagination, and ratify ray vanity. I dared not, indeed, 
confess to myself the depth oi the interest with which Miss Vernon 
inspired me, or the large share which she occupied in-my thoughts. We 
rc.ad together, walked together, rode together, and s.ate together 
The studies which she had broken off upon her quarrel with Ilash- 
leigh, she now ro.sumcd, under the auspices of a tutor whose views 
were more .sincere, though his capacity was far more limited. 

In tiTith, I was hj no means qualified to assist her in the prosecu¬ 
tion of several profound studies which she liad eomincTiecd -.vith 
Biishleigli, and which appeared to me more fitted for a churcluniin 
tb.an for a beautiful female. Neither can I conceive with wli.at view 
he should have engaged Diana in the gloomy maze of casuistry which 
schoolmen called philosophy, or in the equally abstru.se though nioie 
certain sciences of mathematics aud a.stronomy; unless it wore to 
break down and confound in her mind the difference and distinction 
between the se.tes, and to habituate her to trains of subtile reasoning, 
by which he might at his own time invest that which is wrong, witn 
the colour of that wliicli is right. It was in the same .‘spirit, though 
in the latter case the evil purpose was more ob^^ous, that the ies.sons 
of Rashleig-U had encouraged Miss Vernon in setting at nouglit and 
despising the forms and ceremonial limits whicli are drawn round 
females In modem society. It is true, .she was sequestrated from all 
female company, .and could not leam the usual rules of decorum, 
either from example or precept; yet such was her innate modesty, 
and accurate sense of what was right ai»d wrong, that she would not 
of herself have adopted the bold uncompromising manner which stmek 
me with so much surprise on our first acquaintance, had she not been 
led to conceive that a contempt of ceremony indicated at once supe¬ 
riority of undcrstandhig, and the confidence of conscious innocence. 
Her wily instructor had, no doubtj his own views in levelling those 
outworks which reserve and caution erect around virtue.—But' for 
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these, and for Ms oUior mmos, he has Iraig since ans^¥Crc^l at a liiglicr- 
tMbunal. . ‘ • -i 

Besides the progress ■niiieh Miss Vernon, whoso powerful uiiiiu 
readily adopted every means of information olfercd to it, liad made 
in more abstract science, I found her no contemptible lin^ist, 
and well acquainted both with ancient and modem litoratilre. W ere 
it not that strong talents will often go iarthest when they seem to 
have least assistance, it M'ould be almost incredible to tell tlie rapidity 
of Miss Vernon’s progress in knowledge; and it was still more ex¬ 
traordinary, when her stock of mental acquisitions from books was 
compared with her total ignorance of actual life. It seemed as if she 
saw and knew everything, except w’hat passed in the world around 
her;—and I believe it was this very iCTomice and simplicity of 
tliinking upon ordinal^ subjects, so strfldngly contrasted with her 
fund of general knowledge and information, which rendei'ed her con¬ 
versation so irresistibly fascinating, aud riveted the attention to what¬ 
ever she said or tlid; since it w'as absolutely impossible to anticipate 
whether her next word or action was to displOT the most acute per¬ 
ception, or the most profound simplicity. The dcOTee of danger 
■vmcli necessarily attended a youth of my age and keen f(^ing3 
from remainiug ui close and constant intimacy witli an object so 
amiable, and so peculiarly iutcresting, all who remember their owu 
sentiments at my age may easily estimate. 


CIIAPTEll XIV. 

Vim lamp Ha line of qulvorlug liglit 
Sliools from luy lady’a Sower; 

, Hilt wliy (thiiiild JJoaiity'R lump Ire briglit 

At uUdulglit'a lulled' hour? 

Old liallad. 

The mode of life at Osbaldistone-IIall was too uniform to admit 
of description. Diana Venion and I enjoyed much of our time in 
our mutual studies; tlie rest of the family killed theirs in such sports 
and pastimes as suited the seasons, in which we also took a slnire. 
Mr uncle was a man of habits, and by habit became so much accus¬ 
tomed to ray prcsemic aud mode of life, that, upon the whole, he was 
rather fond of me than otherwise. I might probably have risen yet 
Mghcr in his good graces, had 1 employed the same arts for that 
purpose wdiich were used by llashlejgli, who, availing liimsclf of Ms 
father’s disinclination to business, had gradually insinuated liimsclf 
into the management of his property. Jiut although I rcailily gave 
my imcle the adv.antage of my pen aud my arithmetic so often as he 
desired to correspond wdth a ueighbom.’; or settle with a tenant, and 
was, in so far, ajrnore .useful inmate in his family than any of his sons, 
yet I was not willing to oblige Sir Hildebrand by relieving liim en¬ 
tirely from the management of Ills own affairs; so that, wliile the 
good knight admitted that nevoy Prank was a steady, handy lad, he 
Seldom Med to remark in tlic same breath, that he did not tliink ha 
hhould ha’ missed Rashleigh so much as he was like to do. 
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As it is particularly unpleasant to reside in a famfly where we are 
• at variance with any part of it, I made some efforts to overcome Ihe 
ill-will which my cousins entertained og'ainst me. I cxchang:ed my 
' laced hat for a joekey-cap, and made some process in their opinion; 
I broke a young colt in a manner which carried me further into their 

f ood graces. A bet or two opportunely lost to Dickon, and an extra 
ealth pledffed witli Perde, placed me on an ea^ and familiar foot¬ 
ing with all tlie young squires, except Thorncliff. 

I have already noticed the dislike entertained a^iiist mo by this 
young fellow, who, as he had rather more sense, liad also a much 
worse temper, than any of his brethren. Sullen, dogged, and quar¬ 
relsome, he regarded my residence at Oshaldistonc-Uall as an inlrn- 
sion, and dewed with envious and jealous eyes my intimacy witli 
Diana Vernon, whom the effect proposed to be given to a certain 
family-compact assigned to him as an intended spoasc. That he 
loved her, could scarcely be said, at least wi^out mu w misaxmlication 
of Uic won}; but he regarded her as sometbiwg appropriated to him¬ 
self} and resented internally the interference wTiicli ho Jknew not how 
to prevent or interrupt. 1 attempted a tone of conciliation tow^ifds 
Thonicliff on several occasions; but he rejected my advances with a 
manner about as gi-acious as that of a growling mastiff, when the 
animal shuns and resents a stranger’s attempts to caress him. 1 
therefore abandoned him to his ill-humour, and gave myself no far¬ 
ther trouble about tlie matter. 

Such was the footing upon which I stood with the family at Oshal- 
distoiic-llnll; but I ought to mention another of its umiates with 
whom I occasionally held some discourse. This was Andrew Fair- 
acrvico, the gardener, who (since he had discovered tliat I was a Pro¬ 
testant) rurely suffered me to pass him without proffering his Scotch 
nmU for a social pinch. There were several advantages attending 
this courtesy. In the first placcj it was made at no expense, for 1 
never took snuff; .and, secondly, it afforded an excellent imology to 
Andrew (who was not particularly fond of hard labour) for laying 
aside his sjjudc for several minutes. But, above all, these brief in¬ 
terviews gave Andrew an oiqjortunity of venting the news he had 
collected, or the satkical remai'ks wliicm his shrewd northern humour 
suggested. 

“1 am saying, sir,” he said to me. one evening, with a face obviously 
cliargcd with intelligence, “ I hue been down at the Trinlay-know<!.’' 

, “ AVell, Andrew, and i suiixiosc you beard some ncw.s at the ahs- 
hoiise ?” 

“ Ka, sir; I never gang to the yill-bousc—that is, unless oiiy neigh¬ 
bour was to gie me a innt, or the like o’ that; but to gang there on 
ane's iiiu cua.t-lail, is a waste o’precious time and hard-won siller,— 
But 1 was doun at the Trinlay-tnowe, as I W'as saying, about a wee 
bit business o’ my ain wi’ Mattie Simpson, that wants a foriiit or twa 
o’ peers tliat will never be missed in the lia’-bousc—and when we 
were at the thrangest o’ our bargain, wlia suld come in but I’atc 
Macready the travelling mercliant.” 

“ Pedlai', I sujinosc you mean ?” 

“li’en as your honour likes to ca’ him; but it’s a creditable ciullng 
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and a i^ainfu’. and has been lang in use wi’ ^onr folk. I’afce s »,/»«■- 
awa cousin o'mine, and we were blythe to ni'i^t wi’ ane anither. 

“ And you went and had a jug of oletogetl^r, I suppose, Andrew ? 
•^OT Heaven’s sake, cut short your story.” s 

“ Bide a wee—^bide a wee; you southrons sire aye in sic a hurry, 
and this is something coneenia youraell, an yb wad tak patience to 
hear’t—^Yill ?—deil a drap o’ yiU did Pate offw me; but Mattie gac 
us baith a drop skimmed mUk, and ane o’ her thick ait jannocks, that 
was as wat and raw as a dirot. O for the botnie girdle cakes o’ the 
North!—and sae we sat doun and took out ow clavers.” 

“ 1 wish you would take them out iuat npw. Pray, tell me the 
news, if .you have got any worth telling, ]p[>r 1 can’t stop here all 
night." 

“ Then, if ye maun hae’t, the folk in Lunnun are a’ clean wud about 
this bit job in the north here.” 

“ Clean wood! wlmt's that?” 

“ OUj just real daft—neither to hand lior to bind—a’ hirdygirdy— 
clean through ither—the deil’s ower Jock Wabster.” 

“But what does all this mean? or What business have I with the 
devil or Jack Webster ?” 

“ Umph! ” said Andrew, looking extremely knowing, “ it’s just be- 
causc—just that the dirdum’s a’ a&ut yon man’s pokmamty ” 

“ Whose portmanteau? or what do you mean?* 

On, just the man Morris’s, that he said he los^onder: but if it’s 
210 your honour’s afi'air, as littjd is it mine; and 1 maonna lose tills 
gracious evening.” 

And, as if suddenly seized with a violent fit of industry, Andrew 
began to labour most diligently. 

My attention, as the emty knave had foreseen, was now arrested, 
and unwilling, at the sadne time, to acknowledge any particular in¬ 
terest in that affair, by asking direct questions, 1 stood waiting till the 
spirit of voluntary communication should again prompt him to re¬ 
sume his story. Andrew dug on manfully, and spoke at intervals, 
bnt nothing’to the purpose of Mr Maercady's news; and I stood and 
listened, ciu’siug him in my heart, and desirous, at the Karae time, to 
see how long his humour of contradiction would prevail over his 
desire of speakuig upon the subject which was obviously uppermost 
in his mind. 

“ Am frcnchuig up the sparry-grass, and am gaun to saw sum 
Misegun beans; they winna warn them to tbeir swine’s flesh, I’se 
warrant—^uiuckle gude may it do them. xVnd sieklike dung as the 
grieve has gieii me!—^it should bo wheat-strae, or aiten at tlie warst 
o> t, and it’s pease-dirt, as fizzeuless as eliuckie-stanea. But the hunts¬ 
man guides a’ as he likes about the stable-yard, and he’s selled the 
best o’ the litter, I’se wari'aut. But, howsoever, we inaunua lose a 
turn o’ this Satimday at e’en, for the wather’s sair broken, and if 
the: e’s a fair day in seven, Sunday’s sure to come and lick it up- - 
Howsoinever, I’m no denying that it may settle, if it be Heaven’s will, 
till Monday moriuM,—and what’s the use o’ my breaking my back at 
tins rate—I tliiuk I’ll e’en awa’ hame, for yon’s the curfew, as they 
ca? their jowiug-iu bell.” 
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Aceordinffly, apples botii liis hands to his spado^ he pitched it 
• upright hi tne trench whidi he had been digging, and, looking at me 
with the air of BUjierioyity of one who knows himself possessed of im¬ 
portant information, which he may communicate or fefiise ni Ids 
pleasure, pulled down the sleeves of his shirt, and walked slowly to¬ 
wards his coat, which lay carefully folded up upon a neighboui iiig 
garden-scat. 

“ I must pay the penalty of having internipted the tiresome rascal,” 
thought I to myself, “aud even gratify Mr Fairservice by taking Ids 
communication on his own terms.” Then raising my voice, 1 ad¬ 
dressed him —“ And after dl, Andrew, what are tJiese Loudon news 
you had from your kinsman, the travelling merchant ? ” 

“The pedlar, yom’ honour means?” retorted Andrew—“but ea’ 
him what ye wull, they’re a great convenience in a coinitry-sido 
that's scant o' borough-towms, like this Northumbevlaiul—That's no 
the case, now, in Scotlandthere’s the kingdom o’ Fife, iVae Oul- 
ross to the EastNuik, it’s just like a ^eat combined city—sae nioiiy 
royal boroughs yoked on end to end, nko ropes of iuguils, wnth their 
hie-streets, and their booths, nae doubt, and their kncnies, and houses 
of stiine and lime and fore-stairs—Kirkcaldy, the sell o’t, is laiiger 
than ony town in England.” 

“I dare say it is all very splendid and very fine—hut you were talk¬ 
ing of the London news a little while ago, Andrew.” 

“ Ay,” replied Andrew, “ hut I diuna think vour honour cared to 
hear about litem—Howsoever,” (he continued, grinning a ghastly 
smile), “ Pate Mticready does say that they are 8.sir laistrvsted yon¬ 
der in their Parliament-House about this rubbery o’ Atr Aiorris, or 
whiitever they ca’ the ehiel.” 

“ In the House of Parliament, Andrew—how came they to mention 
it there?” 

“ On, tliiit's just what I said to Pate; if it like your honour, 3 ’ll 
tell you tile very words; it’s no worth making a lie for the uirtler— 
‘ Pate,’ said I, ‘ wliat ado had the lords aud lairds and geatles at Lutj- 
nun wi’ the carle and his walisc?—When we liad a Scotek I’lirlis- 
mejit, P.ate,' says I (and deil rax their thrapnles that reft ns o’t!) 
‘they sate donecly down and made laws for a liaill country aud kin- 
rick, and never fashed their beards about things that wore conr |ie(eiit 
to the judge ordinar o’ the bounds; Imt 1 tlmik,’ said T, ‘that if ac 
kail-wife pou’datf her neighbour’s ■ rnutch, they w'ould hae the twa- 
some o’ them into the Parliainent-ilouse o’ Lunnun. It's just,’ said 
I, ‘ amaist as silly as our anld daft laird here and hi.s gomcrils o’ sons, 
wi’ his huntsmen and l)ia Imunda, and his Imntiug cuttle and lioriis, 
riding liaill days after a bit beast ihat wiuua weigh sax pnmls v.iieii 
tlicyliae catched it.” 

“ You argued most admirably, Andrew,” said I, wiliiug to ciicou- 
rage bim to get into the maaow of his intelhgeiice. “ And what 
said Pate ?” 

“Ou,” he said, “what belter could bo expected of a whceii pock¬ 
pudding English folk?—But as to the robbery, it’s like that when 
they’re a’at the thr.mgo’ their Whig and Twy warlr, aud jcii’ing 
sue another like unhariged blackguards—vi]) gets ae ■iiuig-tongued. 
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chield. and lie tkyf, that a’ the north of England were rank Jaco¬ 
bites (and, quietly, he wasna far wrang maybe), and that they had 
levied amaist open war, and a king’s messenger had been stoppit and 
rubbit on the highway, and that Sie best braid o’ Northumberland 
'had been at the doing o’t—and mickle gowd ta’en aff him, and mony 
valuable papers; and that tliere was nae redress to be gotten by re¬ 
meed of law, for the first justice o’ the peace that the rubbit man 
gaed to, he had fund the twa loons that did the deed birling and 
drinking wi’ him, wlia but they; and the justice took the word o’ the 
tane for the compearance o’ tlie tither; and that tliey e’eji gae mm 
leg-bail, and the honest man that had lost his siller was fain to leave 
tile country for fear that waur had come of it,” 

“ Can tins be really true ?” said 1. 

“ Pate swears it’s as true as that bis ellwand is a yard kng—(and 
so it is just bating an iucb, that it may meet the English measure)— 
And when the chield had said his wamt, there was a terrible cry for 
names, and out comes he wi’ lids man Morris’s name, and your uncle’s, 
and Squire Inglewood’s, and other folk’s beside." (looking sly at 
me)—“And then another dragon o’ a chield got up on the other 
side, and said, wad tlicy accuse the best gentlemen in the land on 
the oath of a broken coward?—^for it’s like that Morris had been 
drummed out o’ the army for rinning awa in Flanders; and he said, 
it was like the story had been made up between the Minister and 
him or ever he had left Lunnun; and that, if there was to he a 
search-warrant granted, he thought the siller wad he fund some gate 
near to St James’s Palace. Aweel, they trailed up Morris to tlicir 
bar, as they ca’t, to see what he could say to the job; hut the folk 
that were t^ain him, gae him sic an awfu’ throngligaim about his 
rinniu’ awa, and about a’ the ill lie had ever dune or said for a’ the 
forepart o’ his life, that Patie says he looked mair like ane dead than- 
liviiig; and they cou’dna get a word o’ souse out o’ liim, for down¬ 
right fright at their growling and routing, lie maun he a saft sap 
wi’ a head nae better than a fozy frosted turniji—it wad hac taeii a 
hfinilc o’ them to scaur Andrew Fail-service out o’ his tale.” 

“And how did it all end, Andrew? did your friend haiipcn to 
leaiii?” 

“ Ou, ay; for ns his walk’s in this country, Pale put aff his journey 
for the s)>ace. of a week or thci^^by, hccauso it wad be acceptable to 
his customers to bringdown tlic news. It just a’ gaedafi’likc moou- 
sliinein water. The fallow that began it drew in his horns, and 
said, that though he believed the man had been rubbit, yet he aekuow- 
ledgc-d he might hae been nii.sta’en about the particulars. And then 
the other chield got up, and said, he eared iia whether Morris was 
rubbed or no, provided it wasna to become a stain on ony gentleman’s 
hpmw trad reputation, especially in the north of En.gland; for, said 
hAhia^c them, I come frae the north mysell, and I carena a boddle 
Rtis it. And tliis is what they ea’ expliiining—the tanc gies up 
fiid tlie tither gies up a hit, and a’ friends again. Awem, after 
|!miiton.s’ i’arnaracnt had tuggit, and rived, and rugged at 
»and his rubbery till they wore tired o’t, the Loi-ds’ Par- 
rthey‘behoved to hae their spell o’t. In puir mild Scotland’s 
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Parliament they a’ sato themther, cMek by choul, and than they 
didua need to liae the same blethers twice oVer But till’t tl ieir 

Lordships went wi as muckle teeth and gudc-wm as if the matter had 
been a’ speck &nd span new. Porbye, there was something said 
about ane Campbell that snld hae been concerned in the rubbery, 
mair or less, and that he snld hae had a wairant frae the Duke of 
Argyle, as a testimonial o’ his character. And this put MacCallnin 
More’s beard in a bleize, as gude reason there was; and he gat up 
wi’ an unco bang, and garr’d them a’ look about them, and wad ram 
it even donn their throats, there was never ane of the Campbells 
but was as wight, wise, warlike, and worthy trust, as auld Sir John 
the Grainie. Now, if your honour’s sure ye arena a drap’S hluitl 
a-kin to a Campbell, as 1 am nane mysell, sae far as I can count 
my kin, or hae had it counted to me, I’ll gie ye my mind on that 
matter.” 

“ You may be assured I have no connexion whatever with any gen¬ 
tleman of the name.” 

“ Ou, than we may speak it quietly amang oursclls. There’s haM 
gude and bad o’ the Campbells, like other names. But this 
lum More has an unco sway and say haith, among the grit dt' 
Lminun even now; for he canna preceesely be said to belaiig to ony 
o’ the twa sides o’ them, sae deil ane o’ them likes to qiiaiTel wi’ liim; 
sae they e’en voted Morris’s talc a fauso calumnious libel, as theyca’t, 
and if he hadna gien them leg-bail, ho was likely to hae ta’eii the air 
on the piDoi^ for leasing-making.” 

So speaking, honest Andrew collected his dibbles, spades, and hoes, 
and throw them into a whcel-baiTow,—leisurely, however, and allow¬ 
ing me full time to put any further ™63tious which might occur to 
me before he tnmdlcd them off to the tool-lunisc, there to repose 
during the ensuing disy. I thought it best to speak out at once, lest 
this meddling fellow should suppose there were more w'cighty rea¬ 
sons for mv silence than actually existed. 

“ I should like to see this countrymau of yours, Andrew, and to 
hear his news from himself directly. You have probably licard that 
I had some trouble from the impertinent folly of tliis man Morris ” 
(Andrew grinned a most significant grin), “ and I should wish to see 
your cousm the. merchant, to ask him the particulars of wlmt he 
heard in Loudon, if it could he done without much trouble.” 

“Naetlving mair easy,” Andrew observed; “he had hut to hint to 
his cousin that I wanted a pair or twa o’ hose, and ho wad be wi’ me 
as fa.st as he could lay leg to the grimd.” 

“ O yes, assure him I slinll be a customer; and ns the night is, as 
you say, settled and fair, I shall walk in the garden until he comes; 
the moon will soon rise over the fells. You may bring him to the 
little back-gate; and I shall have pleasure, in the meanwhile, in 
looking on the bushes and evergreens by the bright frosty moon¬ 
light.” 

“ Vara right, vara right—^that's what I hae aften i»id; a kail-hlaid, 
or a coUiflour, glances sae glegly by moonligh)^ it’s like a leddy in her 
diamonds.” 

So saying, off went Andrew Fairservice with great glee. He had 
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to walk about two miles-;-® labour he undertook with Ihotgreatest 
pleasuTC, in order to secure to his kiusman the sale of some articles 
of hia trade, tliough it is probable he would not have given him 
pcnce to treat him to a quart of The good-will of an Enghsh- 
inan would have displayed itself in a manner exactly the revci’se of 
Andrew’s,” thought I, as I paced along the smooth-cut velvet walks, 
which, embowered with high hedges or yew and of holly, intersected 
the ancient garden of Osbaldistone-Hall. 

As I turned to retrace my steps, it was naturri that I should lift up 
my eyes to the windows of the old library; which, small in size, but 
several in ntimher, stretched along the second story of that side of 
the house which now' faced me. Ijight glanced from their casements. 
I was not surprised at this, for I knew Miss Vernon often sat there 
of am CTOning, though from motives of delicacy T put a strong re¬ 
straint upon myself, and never sought to join her at a time when I 
know, all the rest of the family being engiiged for the evening, our 
interviews must 'necessarily have been strictly iHe-d-fMe. In the 
. mornings we usually read together in the same room; but then it 
' often happened that one or other of our cousins entered to .seek some 

S arehmeiit duodecimo tliat could be converted into a fishing-book, 
espite its gildings and Dlnmination, or to tell us of some “ sport to- 
ivard,” or from mere want of knowing where else to dispose of them¬ 
selves. In shoi-t, in the moniings the library was a sort of public 
robm,:where man mid woman mi^t meet as on neutral grouna. In 
the evening it was veiy different; and bred in a country where raiidi 
attention is paid, or was at least then paid, to hiensiance, I was desir¬ 
ous to think for Miss Vcnion concerning those points of propriety 
where her experience did not afford her the means of thinking for 
herself. ’ I mMe her therefore comprehend, as delicately as I could, 
that when we had evening lessons, the presence of a third piirty wa.s 
proper. 

Miss Vernon first laughed, then blushed, and was disposed to he dis¬ 
pleased ; and then, suddenly checking herselt], said, “ 1 believe you are 
ve^ right; and when I feel inclined to bo a very busy scholar, 1 will 
brine old Martha with a cup of tea to sit by me and he my screen.” 

Martlia, the old housekeeper, partook or the taste of the family at 
tlie llidl. A. toast and tankai'd would have pleased her better than 
-all the tea in China. However, as the use of this beverage was then 
confined to ihe higher ranks, Martha felt some vanity in being asked 
to partake of it; and by dint of a jpreat deal of sugar, many words 
scarce sweet, and abundance of toast and butter, she was some¬ 
times prevailed upon to give us her countenance. On otlicr occasions, 
thb servants almost unanimously shunned the librajy after nightfall, 
liecalise. was their fooh’sh pjeasure to believe that it lay on the 
haunted aide of the house, The more timorous had seen sights and 
iicard souuds there when all the- rest of the house was quiet; and 
even the young squires >yero far from having any wish to enter tlu^o 
formidable precincts »^r nightfall without nece.saity. 

,. That tlie'library had- at one time been a favourite resouree of llash- 
»lgh-—that a private door out of one side of it communicated with 
me sequestered and remote apartment which he chose for himself 
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rather incre&sed than disarmed the terrors whidi the household had 
for the dreaded library of Osbaldistone-Hail. His eztensire informa¬ 
tion as to what passed in the world—his profound knowledge of 
acienee of every kind—a few physical experiments which he occa¬ 
sionally shewed oft’, were, in a house of so much ignorance and 
bigotry, esteemed good reasons for supposing him endowed with 
powers over the spiritual world. He understood Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew; and therefore, according to the apprehension, and in Ihe 
phrase of his brother Wilfred, needed not to eare “ for ghaist or 
liarghaist, deril or dobbic.” Yea, the sen'ants persisted that they 
Iwd heard him hold conversations in the libiwy, when every varsal 
soul in the family were gone to bed; and that ho spent Uie nmht in 
watchuig for bogles, and the morning in sleeping in his bed, when he 
should have been heading the houn£ like a true Osbaldistone. 

All these absurd rumours 1 had heard in broken hints and imper¬ 
fect sentences, from which I was left to di-aw the inference; and, as 
easily may he supposed, I laughed fliem to scorn. But the extreme 
solitude to which this chamber of evil fame was committed every 
night after curfew time, was an additional reason why I should not 
intrude on Miss Vernon when she chose to sit there in the evening. 

I’o resume what I was saying,—I was not surprised to see a ghm- 
mcriug of light from the Bbrary windows; but I was a little struck 
when 1 distinctly perceived the shadows of two persons pass along 
and intercept the light from the first of tlic windows, tbroiving the 
casenient.for a moment into shade. “ It must be old Martha,” thought 
1, “ whom Diana has engaged to be her companion for the evening; 
or I must have been mistaken, and taken Diana’s shadow for a second 
person. No, by Heaven! it appears on the second window^—two 
figures distinctly traced; and now it is lost again—^it is seen on the 
third—on the fourth—^the darkened forms of two persons distinctly 
seen in each window as they pass along the room, betwixt the win- 
doivs and the lights. Whom can Dianahare got for a companion?” 
—I’he pos-sage of the shadows b<.*tween the lights and the casements 
w'as twice repeated, as if to satisfy me that my observation served me 
truly ; after which the lights were extinguished, and the shades, of 
couf.se, were seen no more. 

'J'rifling as this circumstance was, it occupied my mind for a con¬ 
sider. Ale time. 1 did not allow myself to .suppose that my friendship 
for Miss Vernon liad any directly selfisli view; yet it is incredible the 
displeasure 1 felt at the idea of her admitting any one to private in¬ 
terviews, at a time, and in a place, where, tor her own sake, I had 
been at sometrouble to shew her that it was improper for roe to meet 
with her. 

“ Silly, romping, incorrigible girl 1" said I to myself, “ on whom all 
good advice and delicacy are thrown away! I have been cheated by 
the simplicity of her manner, which I suppose she can assume just as 
she could a straw bonnet, wre it the fashion, for the mere SMe of 
celebrity. I suppose, notwithstanding the excellence of her under¬ 
standing, the society of half a dozen of clowns to play at whisk and 
swabbers would give her more pleasure than if Ariosto himself were 
to awake from the dead.” . • 
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" This reflection catne the more powerfully across my wind, hocaiisc, 
hating mustered up courage to shew to Diana my version m the iirst 
books of Ariosto, I had requested her to invite Martha to a tea-party 
in the library that evening, to which arrangement Miss Vernon had 
refused her consent, alleging some apology which I thought frivolous 
at the time. I had not long speculated on this disagreeable subject, 
when the back garden-door opened, and tlie figures of Andrew and 
his countryman—^bending under his pack—crossed the moonlight 
alley, and called my attention elsewhere. 

I found Mr Macready, as I expected, a tough, sagacious, long¬ 
headed Scotclunan, and a collector of news both from choice and pro¬ 
fession . Ho was able to give me a distinct account of what had passed 
in the House of Commons and House of Lords on the affair of Moiris, 
which, it appears, had been made hy both parties a touchstone to as¬ 
certain the temper of the Parliament. It appeared also, that, sis 1 
had learned from Andrew by second hand, the ministry had proved 
too weak to support a story involving the character of men of rank 
and importance, and resting upon the credit of a person of such in¬ 
different fame as Morris, who was, moreover, confused and contra- 
dictoi 7 in his mode of tcUing the story. Macready was even able to 
supply me with a copy of a printed journal, or News-Letter, seldom 
extending beyond the capital, in which the substance of the debate 
was mentioned; and with a copy of the Duke of Argyle’s speech, 
printed upon a broadside, of winch he had purchased several from 
the hawkers, because, he said, it would be a saleable article on the 
nortli of the Tweed. The first was a meagre statement, full of blanks 
and asterisks, and which added little or nothing to the information I 
had from the Scotchman; and the Duke’s speech, though spirited 
and eloquent, contained cliiefly a panegyric on his couiitrv, his family, 
and hw dp, with a few compliments, equally sincere, perhaps, though 
less gloyring, which he took so favourable an opportunity of paying 
to himself. I could not learn whether my own reputation had been 
directly imphcated, although I perceived that the honour of mv uncle’s 
family had been impeadied, and that this person Campbell, stated by 
Morns to have been the most active robber of the two by whom he 
was assailed, was said by him to have appeared in tlie behalf of a Mr 
Osbaldi^one, and by the connivance of the Justice, procured his libei- 
ation. Ill this ppticular, Morris’s story jumped with my own sus¬ 
picions, winch had attached to Campbell from the moment I saw him - 
appear at Justice Inglewood’s. Vexed upon the whole, as well as 
perplexed, with this extraordinary story, 1 dismissed the two Scotch¬ 
men, after imking some purchases from Macready, and a small com- 
pumeut to ffairservice, and retired to my own apartment (o con- 
wder what I ought to do m defence of my character thus j'ublicly 
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CHAPTER XV 

Wlioncc. and what art thooi 

llaTOsr. 

After cxliausUiiff a sleepless nig'ht in meditating on the inlclli- 
gence 1 had received, I was at first inclined to think tliat 1 ought, as 
speedily as possible, to return to London, and by my open appear¬ 
ance repel the caliminy wliich had been spread against me. But I 
hesitated to take this course, on recollection of my father’s disposition, 
singulwly absolute in his decisions as to all tliat conccniedhis familv. 
lie was most able^ certainly, irom experience, to direct what 1 ought 
to do, and from his acquaintance with the most distinguished Whigs 
then in power, had inffnence qnough to obtain a hearing for iny cause. 
So, upon the whole, I judged it most safe to state my whole stoiy in 
the shape of a narra%B, twdressM to my father; and as the ordinary 
opportunities of intereours© between the Hall and the post-town re¬ 
curred rarely, I determined to ride to the town, which was about ten 
miles’ distance, and deposit my letter in the post-office with my own 
hands. 

Indeed I began to think it strange, that tliough several weeks Imd 
elapsed since departure from homo, I had received no letter, 
either from inypther or Owen, although Rashleigli had written to 
Sir Hildebrand ^ his safe arrival in LondoUj and of the kind rocej)- 
tion he had mdt with from his uncle. Admitting that 1 might have 
been to blame, 1 did not deserve, in my own opinion at least, lo he so 
totally forgotten by my father; and 1 thought my present excursion 
might hqve the effect of bringing a letter from liim to hand more 
earh' than it would otlierwise have rcaidied me. Rnl before con- 
cludiiig my letter concerning the affair of Morris, I failed not to ex¬ 
press iny eaniest hope and wish that my father would honour me 
with a few lines, were it but to express li’is advice and commands in 
an affair of some difficulty, and where my knowledge of life could mit 
be supposed adequate to iny own giudance. I found it impossible to 
prevail on myself to urge my actual return to London iis a place 
residence, and I disguised my unvrillingness to do so uiider apparent 
submission to my father’s will, which, as I imposed it on myself as a 
sufficient reason for not urging my final departure ft’om Oshiddistojic- 
Hall, would, I doubted not, he received as such by ray parent. Rut 
1 begged permission to come to London, for a short time at least, to 
meet and rcfhte the infamous calumnies which had been circulated 
concerning me in so public a manner. Having made up my packet, 
in which my earnest desire to vindicate my character was strangely 
blended with reluctance to my present place of residence, I rode 

over to the post-town-, and deposited my letter in the office. By 
doing so, I obtained possession, somewhat earlier than I should 
otherwise have done, of tlie following letter from my friend Mr 
Owen:— 

“ Dear Mr Erancis, 

“ Yours received per favour of Mr E. Osbaldistope, and noth Uio 
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contenis. Shall <do Mr ft. 0. rai* ciTilities as arc in mj power, and 
haVe tfdcen him to see the Bank and Custom-house. He seems a • 
sober, steady young gentleman, and takes to business 5 so will be of 
• sendee to the firm. Could hare wished another person had turned 
his mind tliat way; hat God’s will be done. As ca.sh may be scarce 
in those parts, Iwre to trust you will excuse my enclosing a ffold- 
smith’s bill at six days’ sight, on Messrs Hooper and Girder of New¬ 
castle, for l(. 100 , wluch 1 doubt not will be duly honoured—I reiniun, 
as in duty bound, dear Mr Frimk, your reiy respectful and obedient 
servant, 

“ Joseph Owen. 

J’oiifscriptum _Hope you will advise the above coming safe to 

hand. Am sorry we have so few of yours. Your father says he is 
us usual, but looks poorly.” 

From this epistle, written in old Owen’s formal style, I was rather 
surprised to observe that he made no acknowledgment of that private 
letter which I had written to linn, with a view to possess him of 
Rashleigh’s real character, although, from the course of post, it 
seemed certain that he ought to have received it. Yet I had sent it 
by the usnal conveyance from the Hall, and had no reason to suspect 
that it could miscarry upon the road. As it comprised matters of 
great importance, botk to my father and to myself, 1 sat down in the 
post-office, and again wrote to Owen, recapitmating the heads of my 
former letter, and requesting to know, in course of post, if it had 
reached him in safe^. I also acknowledged the receipt of the bill, 
and promised to make use of the contents if I should have any ocea.- 
siou for money. 1 thought, indeed, it was odd that my father should 
leave the care of supplying my necessities to Ids clerk; but I con¬ 
cluded it was a matter arranged between them. At any rate, Owen 
was a bachelor, rich in his way^ and passionately attached to me, so 
tliat I hod no hesitation in being obliged to Mm for a small sum, 
which T resolved to consider as a' loan, to be returned with my earliest 
ability, in case it was not previously repaid by my father; and I ex¬ 
pressed myself to tliis purpose to Mr Owen. A shopkeeper in a little 
town, to whom the postmaster directed me, readily gave me in gold 
the amount of my bill on Messrs Hooper and Girder, so that I re¬ 
turned to Osbaldistone-Hall a goo<l deal richer than I had set forth. 
This recruit to my finances was not a matter of indifference to me, as 
I was necessarily involved in some expenses at Osba1di.stone-lIaJl; 
and I had seen, with some unea.sy impatience, that the sum which my 
travelling eiyenses had left unexhausted at my arrival there, was im¬ 
perceptibly diminishing. TMs source of anxiety was for the present 
removed. On my arrival at tlie Hall, I found that Sir Ilfldebrand 
and all his offspring had gone down to the little hamlet, called Trin- 
lay-knowes, “ to see,” as Andrew 'Fairservico expressed it, “ a wheen 
midden cocks pike ilk ither’s hams out.” ' 

“Itis indeea a hrut41 amusement, Andrew; I suppose you have 
none snob in Scotland?” 

“Na, ua,”-answered Andiw, boldly; then shaded away his nega- 
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tiro unless Pastem’s-e’en, orihe like o' that—^Bnt m- 

' deed it's no mnckle matter whait the folk do to the midden pootir, for 
they hand siccan askOrthij^'ad'd scraping in the yard, that there's nac 
getting a bean or pea kee^dt for them. But 1 am wondering what 
ft is that leaves tW tnrret^oor open; now*that Mr Basmeigh’s 
away, it canna be him, I tro#.” ‘ 

Tno turret-door, to which he alluded, wened to the garden at the 
bottom of a winding-stair, leading down from Mr RasMoigh’s apart¬ 
ments. This, as I have mready mentioned was situated in a seejues- 
tered part of the house, communicating with the h'hraiy by a pnvitte 
entrance, and by another intricate and dark vaulted passage with tilie 
rest of the house. A long narrow turf walk led, between two high 
holly hedges, from the turret-door to a little postern in the wall of 
the garden. By means of these communications, Rasdileigh, whose 
movements were very independent of those of the rest of his family, 
could leave the Hall or return to it at pleasure, without his ahsenec 
or presence attracting any oliservation. But during his absence 
the stair and the turret-door were entirely disused, and tliis made 
Andrew’s observation somewhat remarkable. 

“ Have you often observed that door open ?” was my question. 

“No just that often neither; but I hae noticed it ance or twice. 
I’m thinking it maun hae been the priest, Father Vauglmn, as they 
ca’ him. Y<i’ll no catch ano o’ the servants ganging up that stair, 
puir frightened heathens fliat they are, for fear of bogles and brownies, 
and lang-nehbit things frae the neist warld. But Father Vaughan 
thinks himself a privileged person—set him up and lay him down!— 
Fae be caution the warst stiobler that ever stickit a sermon out ower 
the Tweed yonder, wad lay a gbaist twice as fast as him, wi’ his holy 
water and ms idolatrous trinkets. I dinna believe he speaks gude 
Latin neither; at least he disna take me up when 1 tell huu tlic 
learned names o’ the plants.” 

Of Father Vaughan, who divided his lime and his ghostly care 
between Oslialdi^ne-llall, and about half-a-dozen mansiious of 
Catholic gentlemen in the neighbourhood, I have as yet skid nothing, 
for I had seen but little. He was aged about 6ixty,-i-of a good 
famOy, as I was given to understand, m the north,—of a striking 
and imposiing presence, grave in his exterior, and much respected 
among the Catholics of Northumberland as a worthy and upright 
man. Yet Father Vaughan did not altogether lack those i)eouliari- 
ties which distinguish lus order. 'There hung about him an air of 
mystery, which, in Protestant eyes, savourea of priestcraft. 'Rie 
natives (such they might be well termed) of Osbtddistone-Hall looked 
up to him with much more fear, or at least more awe, than aflfectiqn. 
His condemnation of their revels was evident, from their being dis¬ 
continued in some measure when the priest was a rerident at the 
Hall. Even Sir Hildebrand himself put some restraint upon his 
conduct at such times, which, perhaps; rendered Father Vaughan’s 
presence rather irksome than otherwise. He had the well-bred, 
insinuating, and almost flattering address pecuh’ar to the clergy of 
his persuasion, especially in England, whore the lay Catholic, heqimed 
in by penal laws, and by the restrictions of Iiis sect and recommonda- 
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ti<)B of Ws pastor, often exiribits a resented, and aJmo(>t a timid 
manner, in tnc society of Pi’otestants; while the priest, privileged by 
Ms order to mingle with persons of ail creeds, is open, alert, and 
liberal in his intercourse with tliem, desii ous of popularity, and 
asuaUy skilful in the mode of obtaining it. 

Father Vaughan was a nartieular acquaintance of Raslileigh’s, 
otherwise, in afl probability, he wonld scarce hare been able to main¬ 
tain his footing at Osbalmstone-IIall. This gave me no desire to 
etdtivate his innmacy, nor did he seem to make any advances towards 
mine; so our occasional interconrae was confined to the exchange of 
mere ci’rility. I considered it as extremely probable that Mr Vaughan 
might occupy Rashleigh's apartment during his occasional residence 
at the Half; and his profession rendered it h’kely that he should 
occasionally be a tenant of the library. Nothing was more probable 
than that it might have been his candle which had excited my atten¬ 
tion on a preceding evening. This led me involuntarUy to recollect 
that the mtercours'e between Miss Vernon and the priest was marked 
with sometMng like the same mystery which characterized her com¬ 
munications with Rashleigh. I had never heard her mention 
Vaughan’s name, or even allude to him, excepting on the occasion 
of our first meeting, when she mentioned the old priest and Rash¬ 
leigh as the only cbnversible beings, besides herself, in Osbaldistone- 
Yet although silent with respect to Father Vaughan, Ms 
arrival at the Hall never failed to impress Miss Vernon with an 
anxious and fluttering tremor, wMch lasted until they had exchanged 
one or two significant glances. 

Whatever the mystery might he wHch overclouded the destinies 
of this beautiful and interesting female, it was clear that Father 
Vaughan was implicated in it; unless, indeed, I could sitppose that 
he was the f^ent employed to procure her settlement in the cloister, 
in the event of her rejecting a union with either of my cousins,—an 
oflScc which wonld sufficiently account for her obvious emotion at his 
appearance. As to the rest, they did not seem to converse much 
together, or even to seek each other’s society. Their league, if any 
subsisted between tbein, was of a tacit and nnderstood nature, oper¬ 
ating on their actions without any necessity of speech. I recollected, 
however, on reflexion, that T had once or fwice discovered signs pass 
betwixt them, which I had at tlic time supposed to bear reference, to 
some hint concerning Miss Vernon’s religious observances, knowing 
hovv artfully the Catholic clergy maintain, at all times and seasons, 
their influence over the minds of their followers. But now I was 
disposed to assign to these communications a deeper and more mys¬ 
terious import. Did he hold private meetings with Miss Vernon in 
the library? was a question which occupied my thoughts; and if so, 
for what purpose? And why should she have admitted an intimate 
of the deceitnil Rashleigh to such close confidence? 

T^o questions and dilfieulties pressed on nw mind with an interest 
was ^atly increased by the impossibifity of resolving them, 
“^already begun to su^ect that my friendship for Diana Vemon 
mMtogether so disinterested as in wisdom it ought to have 
^had already felt myself becoming jealous of jtho contemptible 
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lout Thorncliff, ftnd taking more notice, tlian in prudence or dignity 
•of feeling’l ought to have done, of his silly attempts to provoke nfe. 
A.iid now 1 was scrutinizing the conduct of Miss Vernon with the 
most close and eager observation, which I in vein endeavoured to 
palm on myself as the offspring of idle curiosity. All these, like 
jJeuedick's hrnshing his luit of a mornhig, were signs that the sweet 
youth was iii love; and while my judgment still denied that I had 
Dcen guilty of fbrming an attachment so imprudent, she resembled 
those miorant ^des, who, when they have led the traveDer and 
themselves into irretrievable error, persfet in obstinately af&rming it 
to be impossible that they can have missed the u'ay. 


CIIAPTEK XVI. 

“It happcnoi] one Say about noon, tfoin; to my boat, 1 was exceedingly surprised with 
the print of a man’s naked foot on tlie shore, which was very plain to he seen on the 
sand." Soiituon Onaoe. 

With the blended feelings of interest and jealousy which were 
engendered by Miss Venion’s singular situation, my observations of 
her looks and actions became acutely sharpened, and tliat to a degree 
which, notwithstanding my efforts to conceal it, could not escape her 
penetration. The sense that she was observed, or, more properly 
speaking, that she was watched by my looks, seemed to mve Diana 
a mixture of embarrassment, pain,_ and pettishness. At times it 
seemed that she sought an opportunity of resenting a conduct which 
she could not but feel as offensive, considering the fi’anknoss with 
which she had mentioned the difficulties that surroimded her. At 
other times she seemed prepared to expostulate upon the sulnect. 
T»ut either her courage faileu, or some other sentiment impeded her 
seeking au eclaircissement. Her displeasure evaporated in repartee, 
and her expostulations died on her lips. We stood in a singular 
relation to each other,—spending, and by mutual choice, much of our 
time ill close society with each otiicr, yet disguising our mutual senti¬ 
ments, and jealous of, or offended by, each other’s actions. There 
was betwixt us intimacy without confidence;—on one side, love 
without hope or purpose, and curiosity without any rational or justifi¬ 
able motive; and on the other, emhaiTassmcut aud doubt, occasionally 
mingled with displeasure. Yet 1 believe that this agitation of the 
passions (such is the nature of the human ho.som), as it continued 
by a tliousaiid irritating and interestiug, tliough petty circumstances, 
to render Miss Vernon and me the constant obiects of caeli other’s 
thouglits, tended, upon the whole, to increase tlie attachment with 
which we were naturally disposed to regard each other. But although 
my vanity early discovered that my presence at Osbaldistone-Hall 
laid given Diana some additional reason for disliking the cloister, I 
could by no means confide in an affection which seemed coi^letely 
subordinate to the mysteries of her singular situation. Mjss Vernon 
was of a character far too formed aud determined to permit her love 
for me to ovti fiower eitlier her sense of duty or of prudence, and she 
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gave me a proof of flua ia a conversation wluch we had together 
about this period. . . . ■ 

We were sitting together in the library. Mis.s Vernon, in turning 
over a copy of the Oi^ndo Furioso, which belonged to me, shook a 
piece of written paper from between the leaves. 1 hastened to lift 
it, but she prevented me.—“ It is verse,” she said, on glancing at the 
paper; and then unfolding it, but as if to wait my answer before 
proceeding—^“May I take the liberty?—Nay, nay, if you blush and 
stammer, 1 must do violence to your modesty, and suppose that per¬ 
mission is granted.” 

“ It is not worthy vonr perusal—a scrap of a translation—^My dear 
Miss Vernon, it would be too severe a trial, that you, who understand 
tlie original so well, should sit in indgment.” 

“ Mine honest friend,” replied Diana, “ do not, if you will be guided 
by ray advice, bait your hook with too much humility; for, ten to 
one, it will not catch a single compliment. Yotl know I belong to 
tlie unpopular family of Tell-truths, and would not flatter Apollo for 

she proceeded to read the first stanza, which was nearly to Uic 
folloiviiig purpose:— 

liadles, tuiS kiiight/i, and arms, and love's fair Came, 

Deeds of emprize and courtesy, I sing; 

WliatUine the Sloors tToni sultry Afrlck came, 

Led on liy Agramatit, tliclr youtbllU king — 

He wUoin revenge and hasty ire did bring 
O’er the broad wave, In France to waste and war; 

Such ills from old Trojano's death did spring. 

Which to avenge he came from realms afar. 

And menaced Cbrlattan Charles, the Komati Itmpcror. 

“ Of dauntless Udand, too, my strain sliall sound. 

In Import never known In prose or rhyme, 
liuw He, the chief, of Judgment deem'd proronnd, 

For luckless love was crazed upon a time—” 

‘‘ Tlicrc is a great deal of it,” said she, glancing along the paper, 
and interrupting tlic sweetest sounds which mortal ears can drink 
in,—^those of a youtliful poet's verses, namely, read bj the lips which 
arc dearest to tliem. 

“Much more than ought to engage your attention. Miss Vernon,” 
I replied, something mortified: auu 1 took the verses from Jier un- 
rcluctaut himd —“ And yet,” 1 coutiinied, “ shut up as 1 am in this 
retii-ed situation, I have felt sometimes 1 could not amuse myself 
better than by can 7 iiig on—^merely for my own aiiiuseraeiit,*jou 
will of course miderstaml—-the version of this fasciiiiiting author, 
which I began some moutlis since, when 1 was on tlie liaiiks of the 
Garonne.” 

“The question would only be,” said Diana, m-avely, “wlietiier jou 
could not spend jour time to lietter purpose ?” 

“You mean in original composition f” said 1, gi'catly flattered— 
“But, to say trutli, my genius rather lies in finding words and rhymes 
than ideas; and tlierefore I am hann^' to use those which Ariosto hao 
prepared to my liand. However, Miss Vernon, with the eiiconrage- 
TttWit you giyc”- 
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“ Pardon me, Prank—it is encouragement not of my giving, but of 
your takiuk. I meant neither original composition nor translation, 
since I tliink you might employ your time to far better purpose than 
in either. You are mortified,” Me continued, “ and 1 am sorry to be 
the cause.” 

“Not mortified—certainly not mortifie^” said 1, with the best 
grace I could muster, and it was but iudiflerentijr assumed; “I am 
too mtich obliged by the interest you take in me.” 

“ Nay, but,'presumed the relentless Diana, “ there is both mortifi¬ 
cation and a little grain of anger in that constrained tone of voice; 
do not be angry if I probe your feelings to the bottom—perhaps what 
I am about to say wiU affect them still more.” 

I felt the childishness of my own conduct,"and the superior manli¬ 
ness of Miss Vernon’s, and assured her, that she need not fear my 
wincing under criticism which I knew to be kindly meant. 

“ That was honestly meMt and said,” she^eplied; “ I knew full 
well that the fiend of poetical irritability flew away with tiie little 
i)reluding cough which ushered in the declaration. And now I must 
be serious_Have you heard from your father lately?” 

“Not a word,” I replied; “ he has not honoured me with a single 
line during the several montlis of my residence here.” 

“ That IS strange!— you are a singular race, you bold Osbal- 
distones. Then you are not aware that he ha.s gone to Holland, to 
arrange some iiressing affairs which required his own immediate 
presence?” 

“ I never heard a word of it until this moment.” 

“ And farther, it must be news to you, and 1 presume scarcely llu! 
most agreeable, that he has left Rashleigh in the almost uncontrolled 
management of his aftairs until Ms return?” 

1 started, and could not suppress mj surprise and apprehension. 

“ You have reason for alarm,” said Miss Veruou, very gravely; 
“ and were 1 you, I would endeavour to meet and obviate the dangers 
which arise from so undesirable an aiTangement.” 

“And how is it possible for me to do so?” 

“ Everj'tliing is possible for him who posseases com-age and a< u - 
\ity,” she said, with a look resembling one of those heroines of the 
age of chivalry, whose encouragement was wont to give eliumpions 
double valour at the horn* of need; “ and to the timid and hesitating, 
everything is impossible, because it seems so.” 

“ Ami what would vou advise, Mi,ss Vernon ?” I replied, wishing, 
yet dreading, to hear her answer. 

She paused a moment, then answered fimly—“That you instantly 
leave Usbaldiscono-Hall, and retiuru to London. You have pM-haps 
already,” she continued, in a softer time, “been here too long; that 
fault wtts not vours. Every succeeding moment you waste here will 
be a crime. Ves, acrime: for I tell you plainly, that if Raslileigli 
lung manivgCK your fatlier’s ttlfair.s, you may eousfder Ms ruin as con¬ 
summated.” 

“ How is tliis possible ? ” 

“Ask no questions,” she said; “ but, beheve me,RasMe!gh’.s viewo 
CAtend far beyond the possession or increase of commercial weaKh: 
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He iijll only make tke oommaml of Mr Osb^distone’a reresues and 
flib means of putting.m moition to oym ambiticftis and ex¬ 
tensive schemes. While yoiar father was in Britain, this was impos¬ 
sible ; during to absence, BashJeigh will possess many opportunities, 
^id he will not nefflect to use them." , 

’ “But how can 1, in disgrace with ray father, and divested of all 
•control over to afltos, prevent this danger by my mere presence in 
“London?" 

“That presence alone will do much. Your claim to interfere is a 
part of your birthright, and is inalienable. You will have the coun¬ 
tenance, doubtless, of your father’s head clerk, and confidential 
friends and partners. Above all, Ilasldeigh’s schemes are of a 
nature that”—(she stopped abruptly, as if fearful of saying too 
much )—“ are, in short,*’ she resumed, “ of the nature of all selfish 
and unconscientious plans, which are speedily abandoned as soon as 
those who frame them fierceive their arts are discovered and watched. 
Therefore, in the language of your favourite poet— 

‘ To bori!(! 1 to horse 1 Urgo doubts to those that fear.'" 

A feeling irresistible in its impulse, induced me to reply—^“Ab! 
Bitma, can you give me advice to leave Osbaldistone-Ilall ?—^then 
indeed I have already been a resident here too long!” 

Mss Vernon coloured, but proceeded with great firmness—" In¬ 
deed I do give you this advice—^not only to quit Osbaldistone-Hall, 
but never to return to it more. You have only one Mend to regret 
hero,” site continued, forcing a smile, “ ana she has been long 
accustomed to sacrifice her friendships and her comforts to the welfare 
of others. Iii the world you will meet a hundred whose friendship 
a;ill be as disinterested—^more useful—^less encumbered by untoward 
circumstances—^less influenced by evil tongues and cnl times.” 

“ Never! ” I oxchiimed, “ never!—The woild can afford me nothing 
I'j repay what I must leave belund me.” Here I took her hand, and 
pressed it to my lips. 

“This is folly!” she exclaimed—this is madness!” and she 
struggled to withdraw her hand from my g^asp, but not so stub¬ 
bornly as actually to succeed until I had held it for nearly a minute. 
“Hear me, sir! "she said, “and curb this unmanly burst of passion. 

I am, by a solemn contract, the bride of Heaven, unless I could prefer ' 
being wedded to villany in the person of llashleigh Osbaldistone, or 
brutality in that of his brother. I am, therefore, the bride of Heaven, 
—betrothed to the convent from the cradle. To me, therefore, tlieso 
raptures are misapplied—^they only sen'e to prove a farther necessity 
for your departure, and that wtnout delay.” At these words she 
broke suddenly ofi", and said, but in a suppressed tone of voice, 

“ Leave me instantly—we will meet here agam, but it must be for the 
last time.” 

My eyes followed the direction of hers as she spoke, and I thought 

saw the tapestry shake, wliich covered the door of tlic secret 
iassage from Ilashleigh’s room to the library. I conceived we were 
^served, and turned an inquiring glance on Miss Vernon. 
y‘vlt isunthing,” said she faintly; “ a r.at behind the arras,” 
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. “ DeM fin* ti duettt,” w^d Safe been my reply, luid I djred to ffiyo 
way to the feelings wW^JrOsiiB indignimt itt the idea of being sub¬ 
jected to an eavesdropper oa such an occasion. Pradence, and tie 
necessity of suppressing liw passioin aud obeying Diana’s reiterated 
command of “ Leave me I mTe,meI’'caiHie in time to prevent any 
rash action. I left the apartment in a wild ahirl and giddiness 
of miiid, which I in vain attempted to compose when 1 returned to 
niy own. 

A cliaos of thoughts intruded themselves on itae at once, passmg 
hastily through mybrain, intercepting-and overshadowu^Oaoh Other, 
and resembling those foM which in mountainous countries are wont 
to descend in obscure vwnmes, and disfigure or obliterate tho usual 
marks by which the traveller steers his course through the wilds. 
The dark and undefined idea of danger arising to my fadierfrom the 
machinations of such a man as Eashleigh Osbaldistone—the hidf- 
declaration of love wbidi I had offered to Miss Vernon’s acceptance 
—^the acknowledged diflSculties of her situation, bound by a previous 
contract to sacriface lierself to adojstcr or to an ill-assorted marriage, 
—all pressed themselves at once upon my recollection, while my 
.judgment was unable deliberately to consider any of them in thejr 
just light and bearings. But chiefly, and above all the re^ I was 
jierpleied by the manner in which Miss Vernon had received my 
tender of affection, and by her manner, which, fluctuating betwixt 
sympathy and firmness, seemed to intimate that I possessed an inte¬ 
rest in licr bosom, but not of force sufllcient to counterbalance the 
obstacles to her avowing a mutual aflection. The glance of fear, 
ratlier than surprise, with which she had watched the motion of the 
tapestry over the concealed door, implied an apprehension of danger 
which I could not but suppose well-grounded; for Diana Vernon was 
little subject to the nervous emotions of her sex, and totally unapt to 
fear without actual and rational catme. Of what nature could those 
mysteries be, with which she was surroimded as with an enclianter's 
spell, aud which seemed continually to exert an active influence over 
her thoughts and actions, though their agents were never visible? 
On this subject of doubt my miud finally rested, as if glad to shako 
itself free from investigating the propriety or prudence of my own 
conduct, by transferrii^ the inquiry to what concerned Miss Vernon. 
“ 1 will bo resolved,” I concluded, “ ere I leave Osbaldistone-Hall, 
concerning the fight in which I must in future regard this fascinating 
being, over whose life frankness and mystery seem to have divided 
their reign^T-the fonner inspiring her w'ords and sentiments—the 
latter spreading in mLsty»intluence over all her actions.” 

Joined to the obvious interests which arose from curiosity and 
anxious pa.ssion, there mingled in my feelings a strong, though lUi- 
avowed aud undefined, infusion of jealousy. This sentiment, which 
springs up with love as naturally as the teres with the wheat, was 
excited by the degree of influence which Diana appeared to concede 
to those unseen beings by whom her actions were Bmited. The more 
I reflected upon her character, the more I was mternally though mi- 
wilfingly convinced, tliat she was formed to set at defiance all control, 
excepting that jvhicb arose from affection j and 1 felt astrong, bitter, 

h 
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.■iud.ffnawing suspicion, tbftt such was the foundation of that influence 
by wliich she was orerawsd. 

Those tormenting doubts strengthened my desire to penetrate into 
the secret of Miss Vernon’s conduct, and in the prosecution of this 
sage adventure, I fonned a resolution, of which, if you arc not weary 
of these details, you wiU find the result in the neart chapter. 


CHAPTER XVn. 

I bear a rolce yon cannot hear, 

W'Mch lays, 1 mast not stay; 

1 see a hand you cannot see, 

Whloh beckons me away. TicskU.. 

1 HA.TE already told you, Tresham, if you deign to bear it in re¬ 
membrance, that my evening visits to the library liad seldom been 
made except by appointment and under the sanction of old Dame 
Martha’s presence. This, however, was entirely a tacit convcniional 
arrangement of my own instituting. Of late, as the embarrassments 
of our relative situation had increased. Miss Vernon and 1 had never 
met ill tlie evening at all. She had therefore no reason to suppose 
that 1 was likely to sock a renewal of these interviews, and especially 
without some previous notice or mipointment betwixt us, that hlai-tha 
might, as usual, be placed upon duty; but, on the other baud, this 
cautionary pronsiou was a matter of understanding, not of express 
enactment. The library was open to me, as to the other members of 
the familj^ at all hours of the dw and night, and 1 could not be 
accused of intrusion, however suctdenly and unexpectedly I might 
make my appearance in it. My belief was strong, that in this apart¬ 
ment Miss Vernon occasionally received Vaughan, or some other per¬ 
son by who.se opinion slie was accustomed to regulate her conduct, 
and that at the time when she could do so with least chance of inter¬ 
ruption. The lights which gleamed in the libraiy at unusual hours 
—^the passing sliadows which I had my.self remarked—^tlie footsiteps 
which might be toaced in the morning dew from the turret-door to 
the postern-gate in the garden—sounds and smhts which some of the 
servants, and Andrew Fairsorvico in particular, had observed, and 
accounted for in their own way,—all tended to shew that the place 
WM visited by some one different from the ordinary inmates or the 
Connected iis this visitant must probably he with the fates of 
Diana Vernon, I did not hesitate to form a pfl«rof discovering who or 
what be was,—^how fiu- his influence was likely to produce good or 
evil conaqauences to lier on wdioin he acted;—above all, tliough 1 en¬ 
deavoured to persuade myself that tliis was a menfe subordinate con¬ 
sideration, I desired to know' by wbat means this jierson had acquired 
or maintained his influence over Diana, and whether be ruled over 
her by fear or by affection. The proof that tMs jealous curiosity was 
uppermost in my mind, arose from my imagination always ascribing 
Miss Yernon’s conduct to the influence of some one individual agent, 
idthc^l^ for aught 1 knew about the matter, her advisers might be as 
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numeroas as Legion. I remarked this qvcr and over to mydelf; 
bat 1 found that my mind still settled back in my original conviction, 
that one single individual, of the masculine sex, and in all probability 
youn^ and handsome, -was at the bottom of Miss Vernon^ conduct; 
and it was with a burning desire of discovering, or rather of de¬ 
tecting, such a rival, that I stationed myself in the garden to 
watch the moment when the lights shoulcl appear in the library 
windows. 

So eager, however, was my impatience, that 1 commenced my 
watcli for a phenomenon, which could not appear imtil darkuoss, a 
fiill hour before the daylight disappeared, on a July evening. It was 
Sabbath, and all the walks were still and solitary. I walked up and 
down for some time, enjoying the refreshing coolness of a summer 
evening, and meditating on the probable consequences of my enter- 
pri.se. The fresh and balmy air of the garden, impregnated with 
fragrance, produced its usual sedative effects on my over-heated and 
feverish blood. As these look place, the turmoil of my mind began 
proportionally to abate, and I was led to question the right I had to 
interfere with Miss Vernon’s secrets, or with those of my uncle’s 
family. What was it to me whom my uncle might choose to conceal 
in his house, whore I was myself a guest only by tolerance ? And 
what title hod I to piy into the affairs of Miss Vernon, fraught, as 
she had avoAved them to be, with mysteiy into which she desired no 
scrutiny? 

Passion and self-will were ready with tlieir answers to these ques- 
lioii.,. Li detecting this secret, 1 was in all probabili^ about to dc 
sen-ice to Sir Hildebrand, who was probably ignorant of the intrimes 
carried on in Ids family—and a stUl more important service to Miss 
Vcrnoii, whose frank simplicity of character exposed her to so many 
risks in maintaining a private correspondence, perhaps, with a person 
of douhtfid or dangerous character. If I seemed to intrude mj-sclf on 
her confidence, it was with the generous and disinterested (ye^ I even 
ventured to call it the disinterested intention of guiding, defending, 
and protecting her against craft—against malice,—above all, against 
the secret counsellor whom she had chosen for her confidant. Such 
were the arguments which ray will boldly preferred to my conscience, 
as coin which ought to be current, and which conscience, like a 
grumbling shopkeeper, was contented to accept, rather than come to 
an ojieu breach witli a customer, though more than doubting that the 
tender was spurious. 

'While J powd the green alleySjdcbating these tilings wroand eon, 
I suddenly lighted upon Andrew Fairservice, perched up like a statue 
by a range of bee-hives, in an attitude of devout contemplation—one 
eye, how ever, watdiing the motions of Hie little irritable citizens, wh« 
were settling in their straw-thatclicd mansion for the pvening, and 
the other fi-ved on a book of devotion, which much attrition had de¬ 
prived of its comers, and woni into an oval shape; a circumstance 
which, witli the close print and dingy colour of the'volume in ques¬ 
tion, gave it an air of most resnectablo antiquity. 

“ I was e’en taking a spell o’ worthy Mess John Quackleben’s 
, How'cr of a Sweet ‘>uvour sawn on the Middenstead of this World,” 
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said'Aiidi’CW, closing'liis book at niy appearance, anfl putting^lialioni 
spectacles, by way of mark, at the place where he had been reading. 

“ And the bees, I observe, were dividing your attention, Andrew, 
witli the learned autlior ?” 

“They are a contumacious generation,” replied the gardener; 
“they hae sax days in the week to hire on, and yet it’s a common 
observe that they will aye swarm on the Sabbath-dayj and keep folk 
at hame frae hearing the word. But there’s nac preaching at Grauc- 
again Chanel the e’en—that’s aye ae mercy.” 

“ You might have gone to the parish church as I did, Andrew, and 
lic.ard an excellent discourse.” 

“ Clauls o’ cauld parritch—clauts o’ cauld parritch,” replied An¬ 
drew, ■with a most supercilious sneer—" gude aneuch for dogs, hog¬ 
ging your honour’s pardon. Aye! I might nae doubt hao heard the 
curate linking awa at it in his white sark yonder, and the musicians 
idajing on wliistles, mair like a penny-weddiDg than a sermon—and 
to the boot of that, 1 might hae gaen to even-song, and heard Daddic 
Docharty mumbling liis mass—^muckle the better I wad htie been o’ 
that!” 

“ Docharty! ” said I (this was the name of an old priest, an Irish¬ 
man, I think, who sometimes officiated at Osbaldistone-Hall) — 1 
thought Father Yaughan had been at the Hall. He was here yes^ 
terday.” 

“ Ay,” replied Andrew; “ but he left it yestreen to gang to Grey- 
stock, or some o’thae west-country haulds. There’s an unco stir 
among them a’ e’enow. They are as busy as my bees are—God sain 
them! that I suld even the puir things to the like o’ papists. Ye see 
this is the second swarm, and whiles they will swarm off in tlie after¬ 
noon. The first swarm set off sune in the morning—^But I am tliink- 
ing they are settled in their skens for the night; sae I wuss your 
honour good-night, and grace, and muckle 

So saying, Andrew retreated; hut often oast a parting glance upon 
the skeps, as he called the bee-hives. 

1 had indirectly gained from him an important piece of informa¬ 
tion,—that Father Vaughan, namely, was not supposed to be at tlic 
Hall. If, therefore, there appeared light in the windows of the li¬ 
brary this evening, it either could not he his, or he was observing a 
very secret and suspicious line of conduct. I waited with impatience 
the time of sunset and of twilight. It had hardly arrived, ere a gleam 
from the windows of the lihrarv was seen, dindy distinguisliable 
amidst the still endui-ing light of the evening. I marked its first 
glimpse, however, as speedily as the benighted sailor descries the first 
distant twinkle of the light-house which marks his course. The feel¬ 
ings of doubt and propriety, which had hitherto contended with my 
curiosity and jealousy, vanislied when an opportunity of gratifying 
the former was presented to me. I re-entered the house, and avoiiC 
ing the more frequented apartments with the consciousness of one 
. •who wishes to keep his purpose secret, I reached the door of the 
library—hesitated for a moment, as my hand was upon the latch- 
heard a suppressed step within-opened the door~and found Miss 
Vernon alone. 
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Diana appeared surprised,—whether at my sudden entrance, or 
from some other cause, I could not ctoss'S but there was in her ap- 
]>earance a degree of flutter which I had never before remarked, and 
wliich 1 knew could only be produced by unusual emotion. Yet slie 
was calm in a moment; and such is the force of conscience, that 1, 
who studied to surprise her, seemed myself the surprised, and was 
certainly the embarrassed person. 

“Has anything happened?” said Miss Vmmon—has any one ar¬ 
rived at the HaU?” 

“ No one that I know of,” I answered, in some confusion; “ 1 only 
sought the Orlando.” 

“ It lies there," said Miss Vernon, pointing to the table. 

In removing one or two books to get at that which I pretended to 
seek, I was, in truth, meditating to make a handsome retreat from 
an investigation to which I felt my assurance inadequate, when I per¬ 
ceived a man’s glove lying upon the table. My eyes encountered 
those of Miss Vernon, who blushed deeply. 

“ It is one of my relics.” she said, with hesitation, replying not to 
my words, but to my looks; “ it is one of the gloves of my grand¬ 
father, tlie original of the superb Vandyke which you admire.” 

As if she tiiought something more than her bare assertion was ne¬ 
cessary to pi-ovener statement true, she opened a drawer of tlie large 
oaken table, and taking out another glove, threw it towards me.— 
When a temper naturaUy ingenuous stoops to equivocate or to dis¬ 
semble, the anxious pain with which the unwonted task is lahonved, 
often induces the hearer to doubt the authenticity of the talc. 1 cast 
a hasty glance on both gloves, and tlien rephed gravely—“ The 
gloves resemMe each other, doubtless, in fona and embroidery; hut 
th^ cannot form a pair, since they both belong to the right hand.” 

She bit her lip with anger, and again coloured deeply. 

“ You do right to expose me,” she replied, with bitterness; “ some 
friends would have only judged from what I sai<^ that 1 chose to give 
no particular explanation of a circumstance i^liich calls for none—iit 
least to a stranger. You liave judged better, and have made me feel, 
not only the meanness of dupHeity, but my own inadeimacy to sus¬ 
tain the task of a dissembler. I now tell you distinctly, th.at that 
glove is not the fellow, as you have acutely discerned, to the one 
which 1 just now produced; it belongs to a friend yet dearer to me 
tlian the original of Vandyke’s picture—a friend by whoso counsels 1 
have been, and will be, guided—wkom I honour—whom I She 

paused. 

I was in-itated at her manner, and filled up tlio blank in my own 
way—“ Whom slie lores, Miss VeniMi. would say.” 

“And if I do say so,” she replied, hai^htily, “by whom shall my 
affection he called to account ? ’’ 

“Not by me, Miss Vernon, asaurcdly-^I entreat you to hold me 
acquitted of such presumption_ But” I continued, with some em¬ 

phasis, for I was now piqued in return, “I hope Miss Vcmoii will 
pardon a friend, from wtiom she seems disposed to withdraw tho 
title, fqr observing ”- 

“ Observ«e uptlung, sir,” she interrupted, with some •rehemehce^ 
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** e:(oept that I will aeither be doubted near questioned. Tlipi’O docs 
not exist one by whom I will be either interrogated or judged; and 
if you sought this unusual time of presenting yourselfj in order to 
spy upon my privacy, the friendship or interest irith which you pre¬ 
tend to regard me^ is a poor excuse for your uncivil curiosity.” 

“I relieve you of my presence,” said 1, with pride equal to her 
own; for my temper has ever been a stranger to stooping, oven in 
cases where my feelings were most deeply interested--* I rdieve you 
of my presence. I awake from a pleasant, but a most delusive di-eam; 
and—t mt we understand each other.” 

1 had reached tlie door of the apartment, when Miss Vernon, 
whose movements were sometimes so rapid as to seem almost instinc¬ 
tive, qveitook me, and, (itching hold of my arm, stopped me with 
that air of authority which she could so whimsically assume, and 
which, from the naivetd and simplicity of her manner, had an effect 
so peculiarly interesting. 

_ Stop, Mr Prank," rte said; “ you are not to leave me in that way 
neither; I am not so amply provided with friends, tliat I can afford 
to throw away even the ungrateful and the selfish. Mark what I say, 
Mr Francis Osbaldistone. You shall know nothing of this myste¬ 
rious glove,” and she held it up aa she spoke—" nothing—no, not a 
single iota more than you know aheady; and yet I will not permit 
it to be a gauntlet of sfrifo and defiance betwixt us. My time nerc,” 
she paid, sinking into a tone somewhat softer, “ must necessai-ily be 
verjAshort ; yours must be stiU shorter: Wo are soon to part, never 
to meet again; do not let us quarrel, or make any mysterious 
miseries the pretext for farther embittering the few hours wo sliall 
ever pass together on tliis side of eternity." 

I do not know, Treshiun, by what witchery this fascinai ing creature 
obtained such complete management over a temper, wJiich 1 cannot at 
all times, manage myself. I had determined, on entering the library, 
to seek a complete e^fianation with Miss Vernon. 1 liad found tliat 
she refused it with imliguaut defiance, and avowed to my face tlie 

S reference of a rival; for what otlier construction could 1 put on her 
eclared preference of her mysterious confidant? And yet, while 1 
was on the point of leaving the apartment, and breaking with her for 
ever, it cost her but a change of look and tone, from tliat of real and 
Imugbty resentment to that of kind and playful despotism, again 
shaded off into melancholy and serious feming, to lead me Sack to 
my sent, her willing subject, on her own bard terms. 

does this avail?" said I, as I sate down—"what can Uiis 
avail, Mias Venion? Why should I witness embarrassments which 
I cannot relieve, and mysteries wliich I ofl'end you even by attein’iting 
to penetrate ? Inexperienced as yon are in the world, vou must still 
TC aware, that a beautiful young woman can have but one inde 
mend. Even in a male friend I will bo jealous of a confidence 
stood with a third party unknown and concealed; but with vott, 
Miss^linion”- 

“You are, of course, jealous in all the tenses and moods of that 
jUUiisiJjIe passion ? But, ray good friend, you have all this time spoke 
ng but the paltry gossip which simpletons repeat from play- 
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liooksi mjd roinaiiees, till they give mere cant a real and powerful in¬ 
fluence over their minds, Boys and girls mate themselves into Irfve; 
and when their love is like to fall asleep, tuey prate and teazc tliem- 
selves into jealousy. But you ,'iiid I, irank, are rational beings, and 
neither siUy nor idle enougn to talk ourselves into any other relation 
than that of plain honest disinterested friendslup. Any other union 
is as far out of our reach as if 1 were man, or you woman. To speak 
truth,” she added, after a moment’s hesitation, “oven though 1 am 
so complaisant to tlie deconun of my sex as to blush a little at my 
own plain dealing, we cannot marry, if we would; and we ought not, 
if we could.” 

And certainly, Tresham, she did blush most angelically as she made 
this cruel declaration. I was about to attack both her positions, en¬ 
tirely forgetting those very suspicions which had been coiifiruied in 
the cour.se of the evening, but she proceeded with a cold ftnone.ss 
whicli appro.aehed to seventy—“What I say is sober and indisputublo 
trutli, on which I will neither heai' question nor explanation. We 
are therefore friends, Mr Osbaldistone—are we not ?’ She held out 
her hand, and taking mine, added —“ And Jiotliiug to c.aefi ei^er now, 
or henceforward, except as friends.”' ^ ’ 

She let go my hand. I sunk it and my Load at once, fairly over¬ 
crowed, a.s Spenser would have termed jt, by the miiig’lcd kiuJueas 
and firmness of her manner.^ She hastened to change tlio subject. 
—“Here is a letter,” she said, “directed for you, Mr Osiwldisione, 
very duly and di.stiiictly; but which, notwiih.staiuling, the caution of 
the person who wrote and addressed it, might perhaps never have 
reached your hands, bad it not fallen into the possession of a certain 
Pai:oli't, ’or enchanted dwarf of mine, whom, like all distressed dani- 
Bcls of romance, 1 retain in my secret service.” 

1 opened the letter, and glanced over the contents. The unfohk-d 
sheet of paper dro])ped from my hands, with ihe involuntary e.vcia- 
iniition of “ Gracious Heaven! my folly and disobedience have ruined 
niv father! ” 

Miss Vernon rose with looks of real and affectionate alarm—“You 
grow' pale—^you arc ill—shall I bring yon a glass of water ? Be a 
nimi, Mr Osb.aldlstone, and a firm one. Is your father—is he no 
more?” 

“He lives,” said I, “thank God! but to what distre.ss and dii- 
ficully”- 

“If that be all, despair not. May I read this letter?” she said, 
taking it up. 

I assented, hardly knowing what 1 said. 81ie road it with K'reat 


nrteiition 

“ Who is this Mr Tresham, who signs the letter ?” 

“My father’s jiaitner”—(your own good father, M^ill)—“but he 
is little in the habit of acting personally in the business of the home.” 

“Tie writes here,” said Miss Venibn, “of various letters sent to 
yonjircviously.” 

“ I have received none of them,” I replied. 

“And it appears,” she continued, “that Itosldeigh, who has taken 
the fidl management of aftairs during your father? absence in ”ftol- , 
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lantf, lias some time since left London for Scotland, with cfjeets and 
remittances to take up Urffe bilk granted bj' yom' father to persous 
in that country, and that he has not since been heard of.” 

“ It is but too true.” 

“ And here has been,” she added, looking at the letter, “ a head* 
clerk, or some such peraonrT-Owcnson—Owen—dispatched to (Glas¬ 
gow. to find out Rashleigh, if possible, and you are entreated to re¬ 
pair to the same place, and assist him in his researches.” 

“ It is even so, and I must depart instantly.” « 

“ Stay but one moment,” said Miss Vernon. “ It seems to nio that 
the worst which can come of this matter will be tho loss of a certain 
sum of money;—and can that bring tears into your eyes ? For shame, 
Mr Osbaldistone!" 

“ You do mo injustice. Miss Vernon,” I answered. “ I giicvo not 
for the loss, but for the effect which I know it will produce on the 
spirits and health of my father, to whom mercantile credit is as 
honour 5 and who, if declared insolvent, would sink into tlie grave, 
oppressed by a sense of ^ef, remorse, and despair, like that of a 
soldier convicted of cowardice, or a man of honour who had lost his 
rank and cliaracter in society. AU this I might have prevented by a 
trifling saci'ifice of the foohsh pride and indolence which recoiled 
from shaving the labours of lus honourable and useful profession. 
Good Heaven! how shall I redeem the consequences of my error 

“By instantly repairing to Glasgow, as you arc conjured to do by 
the fhend who writes this letter.” 

“ But if Rashleigh,” said I, “ has really formed tliis base and un- 
eonscientions scheme of plundering his oenefactor, what prospect is 
there that 1 can find means of frustrating a plan so deeply laid?” 

“ Tho prospect," she replied, “ indeed, may be uncertain; but, on 
the other hand, there is no possibility of your doing any service to 
your father by remaining here. Remember, had-you been on the 
post destined for you, this disaster could not have happened: ha.stcu 
to that which k now pointed out, and it may possibly be retrieved. 
—^Yet stay—do not leave this room until I return.” 

She left me in confasion and amazement; amid whicli, liowcver, 1 
could find a lucid interval to admire the firmness, composure, aiul 
presence of mind, which Miss Vernon scorned to iwssass on every 
crisis, however sudden. 

In a few minutes she returned with a sheet of paper in her hand, 

folded and sealed like a letter, but without address_ “ I trust you,” 

she said, “ with this proof of my friendship, because I have the most 
perfect confidence lu your honour. If I understand the nature of 
your distress rightly, the frmds in>Rashleigh’s possession must be re¬ 
covered by a certain day—the 12 th of September, 1 thuikis named— 
in order that they may be applied to pay the bills in question; and, 
consequently, tliat if adequate frmds ho provided before that period, 
your father’s credit is safe from the aOTreliendcd calamity.” 

' Certainly—I so understand Mr^esham”—^I looked at your 
father’s letter again, and added, “ Th^re cannot be a doubt of it.” 

“ Well,” said Diana, “ in that case little Pacolet may be of use 

to'jFon. You have heard of a spell contained in a letter.. Take this 
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f iicket; (1« not open it until other and ordinary means have failed. 
(■ you succeed by your own exertions, I trust to your honour for de- 
stroyinff it without opening or sufi'ering it to be opened; but if not 
yoti may break the seal within ten days of the fated day, and y'ou will 
tind directions which may possibly be of service to you. Adieu, 
I'Vank!—^wo never meet more—but sometimes tliiuk of your friend 
l»ie Vemon.” 

She extended her hand, but I clasped her to my bosom. She 
sighed as she eAicated herself from the embrace wmcli she permit¬ 
ted—escaped to the door which led to her own apartment,—and I 
s.w her no more. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

And hurry, hurry, off they rode. 

As fast as fast might be; 

Hurra, hurra, the dead can ride. 

Host tear to ride with me r iicBcm 

1’irr.RE is one advantage in an accumulation of evils, differing in 
cause and cltaracter, that the distraction which they afford by their 
contradictory operation prevents the patient from being overwhelmed 
under either. I was deeply grieved at my separation from Miss 
A’^ernon, yet not so much so as 1 should have been, had not mj father’s 
a])prehended distresses forced themselves on my attention; and 1 
was distressed by the news of Mr Treaham, yet leas so than if they 
had fully occupied my mind. I was neither a false lover nor an ini- 
foeling son; but man can give but a certain portion of distresslul 
emotions to the causes whim demand them; and if two operate at 
once, our s 3 -mpaU)y, like the funds of a compounding bankrupt, can 
only be divided between them. Such were my reflections when I 
gained my apartrhent—^it seems, from the iDustration, they already 
began to have a twang of commerce in them. 

1 set mjrself seriouidy to consider your father’s letter. It was not 
very distinct, and rcfeiTed for several particulars to Owen, whom 1 
was entreated to meet with as soon as possible at a Scotch tmvii 
called Glasgow; being informeiL moreover, Hint my old friend was 
to be beard of at Messrs MaeVittie, Maclfin, and Company, mer¬ 
chants in the Gallowgate of tlic said town. It likewise alluded to 
several lettem, which, as it appeared to me, must have miscarried or 
have been mtcrceptcd, and complained of my obdurate silence, in 
terms which would have been hi^ly unjust, bad my letters reached 
their purposed destination. I ivas amazed as I read. That the spirit 
of Itashleigh walked around me, and conjured up tliese doubts and 
difficulties by which I was surrounded, I could not doubt for one in¬ 
stant; yet it was frightful to conceive the extent of combined villany 
and power which he must have employed in the peruetration of his 
designs. Let me do myself justice in one respect, 'riie evil of part¬ 
ing from Miss Vernon, however distressing it might in other re¬ 
spects and at another time have appeared to me, sunk intaa subordi¬ 
nate consideration when I thou^t of the dangers impendmg over 
my father. I di.d not myself set a high estimation on wealtii,* tmd 
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the affectation of moat young men of lively imj^iu»itiou, wlio 
suppoae that they can better diapenso with the poasession of mon^,' 
than rcaign tlieir time and faculties to the labour necessary to acquire 
it. But In my father’s case, I knew that bankruptcy would be con¬ 
sidered as an utter and irretrievable disgrace, to which life would 
afford no comfort, and death the speediest and sole relief. 

My nuud, therefore, was bent on averting this catastronhe, witli an 
intensity which the interest could not have produced hail it referred 
to my own fortunes; and the result of my delibe®;ion was a firm 
resolution to depart from Osbaldistonc-Hau the next day, and wend 
my way without loss of time to meet Owen at Glasgow. I did not 
hold it expedient to intimate my departure to my uncle, otherwise 
than by leaving a letter of thanks for his hospitfuity, assuring him 
that snildon and important business prevented my offering them in 
person. I knew the blunt old knight would reailDy excuse ceremony; 
and 1 had such a belief in the extent and decided character of Rash- 
leigh's machinations, that I had some ai)prehension of his having 
prov ided means to intercept a journey wnich was undertaken with a 
view to disconcert them, if my dejiarture were publicly announced 
at Oshal Jistone-llah. 

I therefore determined to set off on ray journey with da)’light on 
the ensuing morning, and to gain the neighbouring kingdom of Scot¬ 
land befbre any idea of my departure was entertahied at the Hall. 
But one impediment of conseqnence was likely to prevent that speed 
which was the soul of my expedition. I did not know the shortest, 
nor indeed any road to Glasgow; and as, in the circumstanecs in 
which 1 stood, dispatch was of the greatest consequence, I deter¬ 
mined to consult Andrew Fnirsorvice on tlio subject, as the nearest 
aiijl most authentic autliority within my reach. Ijate as it was, I set 
off' with the intention of ascertaining this important point, and after 
a few minutes’ walk reached the dweUiug of the gardener. 

Andrew’s dwelling was situated at no OTcat distance from the ex¬ 
terior Willi of the garden—a snug comfortable Northumbrian cottage, 
built of stones rougldy dresseff with the hammer, and having the 
windows and doors decorated with huge hciivy architraves, or lintels, 
as they are called, of hewn stone, and its roof covered with broad 
•yrey flags, instead of slates, thatch, or tiles. A jargonelle pear-tree 
at one end of the cottage, a rivulet, and flower-plot of a rood in ex¬ 
tent, in front, and a kitchen-garden behind; a paddock for a cow, 
and a smiiJl field, cultivated with several crops of grain, rather for 
the benefit of the cottager than for Siile, annomiced the warm and 
cordial comforts wliieh Old Knghind, even at her most northern ex- 
tremitv, extends to her meanest inliabitants. 

As 1 approached the mansion of the sapient Andrew, I heard a 
noise, which, being of a nature pccuharly solemn, nasal, and pro- 
ged, led mo to think that Andrew, according to the decent and 
pterions custom of his countrymen, had assembled some of his 
Ighbours to join in family exercise, as he called evening devotion. 
Imrew had mtleed neither wife, chil<^ nor female inmate in his 
“ The first of his traded’ he said, " had had enough o’ thae 
IBe.” Bat, notwithstanding, he sometimes contrived to form an 
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audience fi>r himself oul of Uie ueighbourmg Papists and Oburcli-o/'- 
’Euglaiid-men—^brands, as be expressed snatclied out of the burn¬ 
ing', on whom he used to exercise his spiritual gifts, in defiance alike 
of Father Vauglian, Father Docharty, Rashleigh, and all the world 
of Catholics around him, who deemed his interference on such occa¬ 
sions an act of heretical interloping. I conceived it likely, therefore, 
that the weU-disposed neighbours might hare assembled to hold some 
chapel of ease of this nature. The noise, however, when I listened 
to it more accurately, seemed to proceed entirely from the lungs of 
the said Andrew; and when I interrupted it by enteviim the house, I 
found Fairserviee alone, combating, as he best could, with long words 
and bard names, and reading aloud, for the purpose of his own edi¬ 
fication, a volume of controversial divinity. 

“ 1 was just taking a spell,'' said he, laying aside the huge foh'o 
volume as I entered, ** of the wortliy Doctor Lightfoot.” 

“ Iiightfoot 1” I replied, looking at the ponderous volume with some 
surprise; “ surely your author was unhappily named." 

“ Lightfoot was his name, sir; a divine he was, and another kind 
of a divine than they hae now-ar-days. Always, 1 crave your pai'dou 
for keeping ye standing at the door, but havmg been mistrysted 
(glide preserve usi) with ae bogle the night already, I was dubious 
o' opening the yett till 1 had gaen through the e’ening worship; and 
r Inwl just finished the fifth chapter of JNlehemiali—if tliat wimia gar 
them keep their distance, I wotnawhat will." 

“ Trysl.cd with a bogle!’’ said I; " what do you mean bv that, 
Andrew 

“ 1 said mistiysted," replied Andrew; “ that is as muekle as to ."ay, 
fley’d wi’ a gliaist—Gude preserve us! I say again.” 

“ Flay’d by a ghost, Andrew! how am I to understand that ?” 

“ I did not say flay'd,” replied Andrew, “ hnt Jt-ey’d ,—that is, I got a 
fleg, and was ready to jump out o’ my skin, though naebody otfered 
to wliirl it aff my body as a man wad bai-k a tree.” 

“ 1 beg a truce to your ten’ora iu tlie present case, Andrew, and 1 
wish to know whether you can direct mo tlie nearest way to a town 
in your country of ScoUand, called Glasgow ?’ 

“ A town ca'd Glasgow!” echoed Andrew Fairserviee. “ Glasgow’s 
aceety, man.—^And ia't the way to Glasgow ye were speering if 1 
Ifen’d? What suld aE me token it?—it’s no that dooms far frae 
my ain parish of Drecpdaily, tliat lic.s a bittock fartlier to the west. 
iJiit wlmt may your honour bo gaun to Glasgow for?” 

“I’articular business,” replied I. 

“ 'Pliat’s as muekle as to say, Speer nae questions, and I’ll tell yo 

line lees_'fo Glasgow ?”—^lie made a short pause-—” I am tliinkiiig 

yc wad ba the better o' some anc to shew you tlie road.” 

“ Certainly, if I could meet with any person going that w.ay.” 

And your honour, doubtless, wau consider the time and trou- 

” Unquestionably H-iay business is pressing, and if you can find 
any guide to accompany me. I’ll pay bun handsomely.” 

“ ’lliis is no a day to .speak o’ carnal matters,” said Andrew, cast¬ 
ing his eyes meranls; “but if itwerena Sabbath at e'en, I would 
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speer what yo wad he content to gie to ane that wad bear ^s'e pleasant 
company on the road, and tell ye the names of the geiilleioen’s and 
noblemen’s scats and castles, and cojmt their kin to yc.” 

“ I tell you, all I want to know is the road I must travel: I will 
pay the fellow to his satisfaction—I will give him anything in rea¬ 
son.” 

“ Onything,” replied Andrew, “is nactlungj and this lad that I 
am speaking o’ kens a' the short cuts and quea* by-paths through the 
hiUiuand”- w ' 

“1 have no time to taBc about it, Andrew; do you make the bar¬ 
gain for mo your own way.”' 

“Aha! that|8 speaking to the purpose,” answered Andrew.—^“I 
am thmking, since sac be that sae it is, I’ll he the lad tliat will guide 
you myseU.” 

* You, Andrew?—how will you get away from your employment?” 

“ I toll’d your honour a while syne, that it was laug tiiat I hae been 
thinking o flitting, maybe as long as frae the first year I came to 
Osbaldistonc-Hali; and now I am o’ the mind to gang in good ear¬ 
nest—^better soon as syne—^better a finger aff as aye wagging.” 

“ You lernm your service, then ?—drat will you not lose your 
wages?" 

‘‘^Nae doubt there will be a certain loss; but then I hae siller o’ the 
laird’s in my hands that I took for tlie apples in the anld orchard— 
and a s.oir bargain the folk liad that bought them—a wheen green 
trash—and yet Sir Hildebrand’s as keen to hae the siller (that is, 
tlie steward is as pressing about it) as if they had been a’ gowdeu 
pippiiu!-^nd then there’s thesillerfcar, tlie seeds—I’m thinking the 
wago will be in a manner decently made up.—^But doubtless your 
honour will consider my risk of loss when we won to Glasgow—and 
ye ’ll be for settiug out forthwith ?” 

“ By day-break in the moniiug,” I answered. 

‘yrhat’s sometliing o’ the suddenest—whare am I to find a naig? 
—Stay—^1 ken just the beast that will answer me.” 

“At five in the morning, then, Andrew, you will meet me at the 
head of the avenue.” 

“ Deil a fear q’ me (that I stdd say sae) missing my tiyste,” replied 
Andrew, very brisldy; “ and if I might advise, we wmf be aft' twa hours 
earlier. I ken the way, dark or light, as lyell as blind llaJph Konaldson, 
that s travelled over every moor in the country-side, and disua kcu 
the colour of a hcatlier-cowe when a's dune.” 

I highly approved of Andrew’s amendment on my original propo¬ 
sal, and we agi'ced to meet at the place appojptca at Uiree in the 
morning. At once, however, a reflection came across tho miud of 
my intended travelling companion. 

“ The bogle! tho bogle! what if it shoal'd come out upon us?_ 

I downa forgather wi’ time things twice in the four-nnd-tweuty 
hours. 

“Poohl pooh!” I exclaimed, breaking away from him, “fear 
Id^ng from the next world—the earth coutaiiis living fiends, who 
for themselves without assistance, were the whole host that 
§^jt%-j>acifer to return to .aid and abet tliem.” 
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. With tli^KC words, llio import of which was sugffOsled by my owu 
[iitiialion, 1 left Aothcw's Imitation, and rettfimcd to the Uall. 

1 made the ffcwpreparaMons which were necessary for my proposed 
journey, examined and loaded my pistols, and then t})rew myself on 
uiy heil, to ohlain, if possible, a brief sleep before tlie fatigue of a 
long and anxious journey. Nature, exliausted by tlio tumultuous 
agitations of the day, was kinder to me than I expected, and I sunk 
into a deep and profound slumber, from which, however, I started tui 
the old clock struck two from a tmTet adjoining to my bedchamher. 
I instantly arose, struck a light, wrote the letter I proposed to leave 
for my uncle, and leaving bclmid me such articles of dfes.s as were 
cumbrous in carriage, 1 deposited the rest of my wni’drohe in my 
valise, glided down stairs, and gained tibc stable without impediment. 
Without being quite such a groom as any of my cousins, I had learned 
at Osbaldistonc-Hall to di’ess and saddle my own horse, and in a few 
minutes J was mounted and.ready for my sally. 

As I paced up the old avenue, on which the waning moon threw its 
light with a pmo and whitish tinge; I looked hack noth a deep and 
boding sigh towards the walls wmeh contained Diana Veniou, under 
the despondent impression that we had probably parted to meet no 
more. It was impossible, among the long and iircgular lines of 
Gothic casements, wliich now looked ghastly white in the moonlight, 
to distinguish tliat of the apartment w'hich she inhabited. “ She is 
lost to me already,” thought I, as my eye wandered over tlic dim 
and indistinguisliable intricacies of architecture offered by the 
moonlight view of Oshaldistono-Hall—“ She is lost to me akoady, ere 
I have left tlic place which she inhabits! Wlmt hope is there of my 
mamtaiiiing any correspondence with her, when leagues sliall lie 
betrvveeu?” 

While I paused in a reverie of no very pleasing nature, the “ iron 
tongue of time told three upon the drowsy car of night,” and reminded 
me of the necessity of keeping my appointment with a person of a 
less interesting dcsci’iption and appearance—^Andrew Fairservice. 

At the gate of tlie avenue I found a horseman stationed hi the 
shadow of the wall, but it wiis not until I had coughed twice, and then 
called “ Andrew,” that the horticulturist replied, “ I’se warrant it’s 
Andreiv." 

“ Lead the way, then,” said I, “ and be silent if you can, till we arc 
past the hamlet in the valley.” 

Andrew led tlie way accordingly, and at a much brisker pace than 
I would have recommended;—and so well did he obey my injimc- 
tions of keeping silence, that he would return no answer to my 
repeated inquiries into the cause of such unuocessai-y haste. Extri- 
csiting ourselves by short cuts, known to Andrew, from the numerous 
stony lanes and by-patlis wliich intersected each other in the vicinity 
of the Hall, we rcariied the open heath; and riding swiftly across it, 
took our course among the barren hills which divide England frean 
^Scotland on what are cmled the Middle Marches. The way, or ratlicr 
the broken track which we occupied, was a happy interchange of bog 
and shingles; nevertheless, Andrew relented nothing of lus speed, 
,but trotted manfully forward at the rate of eight or ten miles an hour. 
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I.WMIjota surpnsod and pfoToked at tke fcSlow’s obstinate persist-. 
ence, for wo made abrupt ascents and descents orer ground or a very 
break-beck character, and traversed the edgd of precipices, whore a 
slip of the hoik’s fbet would hare consigned the rider to certain 
detdU. "nie moon, at best, aflTorded a dubious and impci’fecl light; 
but in some places we were so much under tbo shade of the moun¬ 
tain ns to be in total dai’kness, and then I could only trace Andrew 
by the clatter of his horse’s feet, and the fire wliich they atrnck from 
the dints. At first, this rapid motion, and the attention which, for 
the sake of personal safety, 1 was compelled to give to the conduct 
of my horse, was of service, by forcibly diverting ray thoughts from 
the vaiious painM reflections whicli must otherwise have pressed on 
my mind. But at length, after hallooing repeatedly to Andrew to 
ride slower, I became seriously incensed at his impndent perseverance 
in refusing cither to obey or to reply to me. My anger was, how¬ 
ever, quite impotent. I attempted once or twice to get up along-sidc 
of my self-willed guide, with the purpose of knocking him ofi' his 
horse with the butt^nd of my whip; but Andrew was better mounted 
than I, and either the spirit of the animal which he bestrode, or more 
probably some presentiment of my kind intentions towards him, in¬ 
duced him to quicken his pace whenever I attempted to make np to 
him. On the other hand, I was compelled to exert my spurs to keep 
him in sight, for without his guidance I was too well aware that 1 
should never find my way through the howling wilderness which wo 
now traversed at such an unwonted pace. I was so angry at length, 
that I threatened to liave recourse to my pistols, and send a biulet 
ofter the Hotspur Andrew, which should stop his fiery-footed career, 
if he did not abate it of liis own accord. Apparently this threat made 
some impression on the tympanum of his ear, however deaf to all iny 
milder entreaties; for he relaxed Ins paec upon hearing it, and snf- 
fering_ me to ride doso up to him, observed, “ There wasna mucklo 
sense in riding at sic a daft-like gate." 

“ And what tlid you mean by <&ing so at all, you selt-willed scoun¬ 
drel ?” replied I; for I was in a towering passion,—to which, bj’ the 
way, nqtlung eontribates more than the having re-ccntly undergone 
a spice of personal fear, wMcb, h*ko a few drops of water flung on a 
glowing fire, is smx; to inflame tlie ardour which it is insufficient to 
quench. 

“ What’s your honour’s wull replied Andrew, with impenetrable 

gravity. 

“My will,you rascal?—lliave been roaring to you this horn- to 
ride slower, and you have never so much as answered mo—Are you 
drunk or mad to behave so?” 


“An it like your honour, I am something dull o’ hearing; mid I’ll 
no deny but I in%ht have maybe taen a stirrup-cup at parting frae 
the anid bigging whare I liae dwelt sac lang; and having naebody to 
pledge, nae doubt I was obliged to do mysell reason, or else leave the 
qpd o’ the brandy stoup to tliae papists,—and that wad bo a waste, as 
Mur honCur kens.” 

F'Xbis might be all very true,—and my circumstances required that 
lAould be on good terms with my guide; I therefore satisfied my-. 
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self with re^uiiiiig of him to take Ms directions from mo in fntnre 
concerning' the rate of travellingf. • 

Andrew, emboldened by the mildness of iny tone, derated his own 
into the pedantic, conceited octave, which w'as famUiar to him on 
most occasions. 


without a cordial o' dow-gilliflowev water, or a tass of brandy or 
aquavite, or sic-Kke creature-comfort. I hae taen the bent ower 
the Otterscape-ri|'g a hundred times, day and nighty andnever could 
find the way unless 1 had taen my morning; mair by token that I 
had whiles twa bits o' ankers o’ brandy on ilk side o’ me.” 

“ In other words, Andrew,” said you were a smuggler—How 
does a man of yoim strict principles reconcile yourself to cheat 
revenue ?” 


“ It’s a more spoiling o’ the Egyptians,” replied Andrew ;—“ puir 
aiild Scotland suffers cneugh by tnae blackguard loons o’ excisemen 
and gaugers, that hae como down on her nke locusts since the sad 
and sorrowin’ Union; it’s the part of a kind son to bring her a soup 
o’ something that will keep up her auld heart,—and that will they 
nill they, the ill-fa’ard thieves.” 

Upon more particular inquiry, I found Andrew had frequently tra- 
velleil these mountain-paths as a smuggler, both before and after liis 
c.stablisbraent at Osbaldistone-Htill—a circumstance which was so far 


of importance to me, as it proved his capacity as a guidcj notwith¬ 
standing the escapade of which he had been guilty at his outset. 
Even now, though travelling at a more moderate pace, the stiiTup- 
cap, or whatever else Imd such an effect in stiniulating Andrew’s 
. motions, seemed not totally to have lost its influence. He often cast 
a iiervons and startled look behind him; and whenever the road 
“ceracd at all practicable, shewed symptoms of a desire to accelerate 
liis pace, as if he feared sinne pursuit from tlie rear. These appear¬ 
ances of alarm gradually diminished as we reached the top of a high 
bleak-ridge, which ran neai-ly east and west for about a mile, path a 
very steep descent on either side. The pale beams of the morning 
were now enlightening the liorizon, when Andrew cast a look behind 
•him, and not seeing the appearance of a living being on the moors 
which he had fravmled, his nard features gradually unbent, as lie first 
whisUetl, then smig, with much glee and Httle melody, the end of one 
of liis native songs: 


“ Jeany, las,;! X think I lute lier 
Ower die mnlr amontt the boUier; 
All their clan slmll never get her." 


He patted at the same time the neck of the horse wMch had carried 
him so gallantly; and my attention being directed by that action to 
the animal, 1 in-stantly recognised a favourite mare of Thomcliff' 
Osbaldistone. “ How is this, sir ? ” said 1 sternly; “ that is Mr Thofn- 
cliff’s mai’c!” 

“ I’ll no say but she may aihlius hae been Ids honour’s, Squipe 
Thorncliffs, in her .day—but she’s mine now.” 
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You have stolen Uer, yon rascal." 

J'Na, na> sir—nao amu can wyte me wi’ theft. ITia tiling stands 
iWH gate, j^e aco. Squire Tliomcliff bon’ouod ten punds o’ me to 
gam? to York Baoes— doil a boddle wad he pay me back agmus and 
spake o’ raddling my banes, ns ho ca'd it. when I asked him but ftir 
*ny nin back againnow 1 tliink it will riddle him or he gets his 
,,h(^e ower the Border again—unless he pays me plack and bawbee,. 
.■ he stdl never see a hair v her tail. I ken a «ainny chield at Lough- 
mabom a bit . writer lad, that will put me hi, the way to sort him. 
.‘^tedlilie meat 1 na, ua, far be tlie sin o’ tlwft free Andrew Fairser- 
vicc—I bare just arrested hesr JmiadicUtmet‘fiaidandy edysey. 
Time are boimy wiiter words—attniist like the language o* huz gav- 
doncin and other learned mran—dt^ a pity they’re sae dear ;—lluie 
throe words were a’ that Andrew got for a lang law-plea, and four 
ankers o’ as gude brandy its was e’er coupit ou’er craig—Heeh, sii-s! 
but law’s a diar thing,” 

“ You are likely to find it much dearer than you suppose, Andrew, 
It yon proceed in this mode of paying yourself, withont legal nutho- 
wtv.” 

‘‘Ilont tout! we’fe in Scofland now (be praised forit!) and I can 
fand baith friends ainl lawyers, and judges tooj ns weel as oiiy Oshal- 
mstone o' them*’. My rnitlier’s mitUer’s third cousin was cousni to 
the provost o’ Dumfries, ^ he wiuna see a drap o’ her bludc 
wranged., Ilout awa! ifclaws are indi#Ferea% administered here 
tf) a’ men ^iko; it’s no like on yon mde, when a cliicld may be wbuji- 
pit awa' wi’ ane_o’-Clerk Jbbson's warrants, afore he kens wliere he 
IS. But they will hae little eneugh law amang them by and by, and 
that IS ae grand reason that I liae gi’en them gude-day?’ 

^ I WM lugWy provoked at the amevement of Andrew, and consi¬ 
ders It as a hard fate, which a second time threw me into collision 
■with a person of such iiregular practices. I determined, however, 
to buy the mare of him, when we should reach the end of our journey, 
and send her back to my cousin at Osbaldistone-HoII; and with this 
purpose of reparation I resolved to make my unde acquainted fiom 
the next p<Mt-town. It was needless. I thought, to quareel witli 
Andrew m the meautinic, who had, aiter. all, acted not rery nuna- 
turally for a person in his circumstances. I therefore smo^ered niy^ 
resentment, and asked him what he meiuitbyhis last expressions,' 
that there wodd be little law in hfortbnmberkitd by and by ? 

‘ Law! said Andrew, “bout, ay—there will he club-law eneugh- 
‘ Tim priests and the Irish ofHgers, and thae pajiist cattle that hae btieu 
sodgenng abr^d, because they durstna bide at harae, are a’ fieeing 
tmek m Northumberland e’enow^ and thae corbies diuna gather 
without tliey smdl wnion. sure as ye live, his honour Sir ililde- 

brand is gaun to stick his horn, in the bog—thwe’s naething btit gini 
uB pistol, sword and daggei-, amang diem—and they ’U be laying on, 
rse warrant j for they 're fearless fu& the young Osbaldistone squfres, 
aye craving your honour’s pardon.” 

This speech recoiled to my memory some suspicions that I myself 
had entertained, that the Jacobites were on the eve of some desperate 
mltei'prisc. But, conscions it did not become me to be a spy on my 
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uncle’s aud actions, 1 had rather aroided than availed myseiV 
of ahy opportunity which occurred of remariing upon the sitos 
the times. Andrew Fairaervice felt no such restndu%, and doiAtleM 
spoke very truly in stating his conviction that some desperate plots 
were in ^tataon, as a reason which determined his residution to 
leave the Hall. 

“ The servants,” he stated, “ with the tenantry and others, had bear 
all regulary euroUed and mustered, and they wanted me to take apoa 
also. But I’ll ride in nae siccan troop—^they littie ken’d An(frew, 
tliat asked him. 1 ’ll fight when I like anysell, but it sali nui&er be 
for the Imre o’ Babylon, nor ony hure in England.” 


OHAP'fER XIX. 

Where longs to ftU yon ilftea eplre, 

Jia weary of the Insnltlng air,— 

; The poet's thonghts, the warrior’s Ore, 

Tho lover’s sighs, arc sleeping there. 

lAKOROBhB 

At the first Scotch town which we reached, my guide sought out 
his friend and coimsellor, to consult upon the proper and legal inemis 
of converting into his own lawful property the “ bonny ci’caturc,” 
which was at present his own only by one of those s%ht^f-hand ar¬ 
rangements which still sometimes took place in that once lawless 
district. I was somewhat diverted with the dejection of his looks on 
his return. He had, it seems, been rather too communicative to, his 
confidential friend, the attorney; and learned with great dismay; in 
return for his unsuspecting frankness, that Mr Touthope had, dimiig 
his absence, been appointed clerk to the peace of the county, and was 
bound to communicate to justice all such achievements os that of his 
friend Mr Andrew Fairserviee. 'niere was a necessity, this alert 
Tncrabcr of the police stated, for arresting the horse, and placing liim 
in Bailie Trumbull’s stable, tberoin to remain at livery, at the rate of 
twelve sbiilingg (Scotch) per diem, until the question of prwerty was 
duly tried and debated. He even talked as if, in strict and rigorous 
execution of bis duty, he ought to detain honest Andrew himself; 
but on my guide’s most piteously entreating his forbearance, he not 
only desisted from this proposal, but made a present to_Andrew of a 
broKcn-windcd and spaiined pony, in order to enable him to pursue 
j|is journey. It is true, lie qualiffed this act of generpsity by exact- 

■pgfrom poor Andrew an absolut.. —* 

n tho gallant palfrey of Thon 

•vl^h Mr Touthope represented-,- 

his unfortunate mend, as he facetiously observed, was likely to got 
nothing of the mare excepting the lialter. 

Andrew seemed woful and disconcerted, os I sorewed out of him 
these particulars; for his northern pride was cruelly pinched by being 
compelled to admit that attorneys were attorneys on both sides of tlu? 
Tweed; and that Mr Clerk Touthope was not a farthing more stpr^ 
ling coin than Mr. Clerk Jobson. 

* M 
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& waSna hae vexed him half sae bhkMc to hae been cleated ont 
o’ trhaf might amaist be said to be ivon with the peril o’ Ms craig, 
had it happened amang the Inglishors i but it was an unco thing to 
see tekwdcs pike out hawks’ een. or ae kindly Scot cheat anither. But 
nae doubt thiim were strangely clianged m his country sin’ the sad 
imd sorrowfh’ Unionan event to which Andrew referred eveijr 
symptom of depravity or degoneramr which he remarked among Ins 
oountiTtitffn, more especially the inflammation of reckonings, the di- 
udii^hed of pint-stoups, and other grievances, which he pointed 
<»jt to me dt^g our journey. 

For mt own part, I held myself, as things had turned out, acquit¬ 
ted of all charge of the mare, and wrote to my undo the circum- 
stMicea under wwch she was emried into Scotland, conduding with 
informing him that she was in the hands of justice, and her worthy 
representatives, Bailie Trumbull and Mr Clerk Touthopc, to whom 
I referred him for fartlier particulars. Whether the property re¬ 
turned to the Northumbrian foiuhonter, pr continued to bear the 
person of the Scottish attorney, it is unnecessary for me at present 
to say. . 

We now pursued our journey to the norlh-westward^ at a rate 
much slower than that at which we had aduoved our noctm'ual re¬ 
treat from England. One diain of barren and uninteresting hills 
succeeded anouier, until the more fertile vale of Otydo opened upon 
us; and, with such dispatch as wo nught, we gaiued the town, or, as 
my guide pertinaciously termed it, ttie city of Glasgow. Of late 
years, 1 understand, it Has fhliy deserved the name, wliich, by. a sort 
of political second sight, my guide assigned to it. An extensive and 
mcreasing trade with the West Indies and American colonies, has, if 
I am rigntly informed, laid the foundation of wealth and prosperity, 
which, if carefully steengthened and built upon, may one day support 
an immense fabric of commercial prosperity; but in the earlier tiiiic 
of which I speak, the davm of this splendour hud not arisen. The 
Union had, indeed, opened to Scotland the trade of the English colo¬ 
nics ; but, betwixt want of capital, and the national jealousy of the 
English, the mercliants of Scotland wore ns yet excluded, in a groat 
measure, from the exercise of the privileges which that memorable 
treaty conferred on them. Glasgow lay on the wrong side of the 
island for participating in the east country or contiuenta) trade, by 
which the trifling commerce as yet possessed by Scotland chiefly sup¬ 
ported itself. Yet, though she then gave small promise of the com¬ 
mercial eminence to whimi, I am infoiroed, she seems hom' likely one 
day to attain, Glasgow, as the principal central town of the western 
diA rict of Scotland, was a place of considerable rank and impoitauce. 
Ine and brimming Clyde, which flows so near its walls, gave 
Uie means of an inland navigation of some importance. Not only 
the fertile plains in its immemate neighbourhood, but tlie districts of 
Ayr and Dumfries, regarded Glasgow as their capital, to wliich they 
transmitted their produce, and received in rfctum such necessaries 
and luxuries as their consumption requited. 

TTio dusky mountains of the Western Highlands often sent forth 
Wilder tribes to frequent the marts of St Mungo’s favourite city. 
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Horfea Jf wild, s^gy, dwarfi^ cattle aad posies, condaeted liy 
Highlandera, as wild, as slutgey, aad sometimes as dwarfish, as w 
ammals they had in charge, of^ traversed thostre^ of Glasgow. 
Strangers gazed with surprise on the antique and fantastic i&eas, 
and listened to the unknown and dissonant sounds of their language, 
while the mountaineers, armed, even while engaged in peacw 
ocuupatiot^ with musket and pistol, sword, dagger, and target, stared 
with astonishment on the articles of luxmy oi which they toew not 
the use, and with an avidity which seemed somewhat alarming on the 
articles which they knew and valued. It is always with unwiliingness 
iliat the Highlanaier quits his deserts, and at this early period it was 
like tearing a pine from its rock, to plant him elsewhere. Tet even 
then the mountain glens were over-peopled, although thinned occa¬ 
sionally by famine or by the swor^ and many of their inhabitants 
strayed down to Glasgow—there formed settlements—there sought 
and found employment although different, indeed, from that of their 
native hills. This supply of hardy and useful population was of con¬ 
sequence to the prosperify of the plae^ furnished the means of carry¬ 
ing on the few manofactures which the town already boasted, and 
laid the foundation of its future prosperity. 

The exterior of tlie city corresponded with these promising ciremu- 
stanees. The principal street was broad and important, decorated 
with public buildings, of an architecture rather striking than correct 
in point of taste, and running between rows of tall houses, built of 
stone, the fi-onta of winch were occasionally richly ornamentod with 
mason-work—a dreumstanoe wliich gave the street an imposing jut 
of dignity and grandeur, of which most English towns are in some 
measure deprived, by the slight, unsubstantiaX and perishaUe quality 
and appearance of the bricks with which they are constructed. 

Ill tlie western metropolis of Scotland, my guide and I arrived on 
a Saturday evening, too late to entertain thoughts of business of any 
kini We alighted at the door of a jolly hostler-wife, as Andrew 
called hery—tlie Ostclere of old father Chaucer,—by whom we were 
civilly received. 

On the following morning the bells pealed from every steeple, au- 
uouiicing the sanctity of tlie day. Notwithstanding, however, what 
I had heard of the severity wiwi which the Sabbath is observed in 
Scotiand, my first impulse, not unnaturally, was to seek out Owen 5 
but on inquiry 1 found that my.attempt would be in vain, “ until kirk- 
time was ower.” Not only did my landlady and guide jointly assure 
me that “there wadna be a living soul either in the counting-house 
or dwelling-liouse of Messrs MaeVittic, Mao-Fin, and Company,” to 
which Owen's letter referred me, but, moreover, “fiar loss would I 
find any of the partners there. They were serious' mhn, and wad be 
where a’ gude Christians ought to be at sic a time, and that was in 
the Barony Laigh Ifirk." 

Andrew Fairservice, whose disgust at the law of his conntijyj^ 
fortunately not extended itself to the other learned professions orius 
native land, now sung forth the praises of Uie preacher who was »•- 
perform the duty, t,o which my hostess replied with many loud amens. 
The result was, that I determined to go to this popular place bf 
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worship, as much with the purpose of learning, if possible^ 

Owen had arrired in Glasgow, as with any great eYpectatonof edifi¬ 
cation.. My hopes were exall^ by the assurance, that, if Mr Jsph- 
raim MacVlttie (worthy man) were in the land of life, he would surely 
honour the Barony lurk that day with his presence; and if he 
chanced to have a stranger within his gates, doubtless he woidd bring 
him to the duty along with him. This probability determined my 
motions, and, under the escort of my faithful Andrew, I set forth for 
the Barony Kirk. 

On this occasion, however, I had litde need of his guidance; for 
tbe crowd, which forced its way up a steep and rough-paved street, 
to hoar the most popular preacher in the west of Scotland, would of 
itself have swept me along with ik On attaining the summit of the 
hill, we turned to the left, tod a large pair of folding doors admitted 
us, amongst others, into the open and extensive burying-place which 
HiuTounds the Minster, or Cathedral Chnrdi of Gla%ow. The pile 
is of a gloomy and massive, rather than of an elegiuit, style of Gothic 
architecture; but its peculiar character is so strongly preserved, and 
so well suited with the accompaniments that surround it, that the im¬ 
pression of the first view was awful and solemn in the extreme. I 
was indeed so much struck, that I resisted for a few minutes all 
Andrew’s efforts to drag me into the interior of the building, so 
deeply was I engaged in surveying its outward character. 

Situated in a populous and considerable town, this ancient and 
massive pile has the appearance of the mo.st sequestered solitude. 
High walls divide it from tlie buildings of the city on one side, on 
the other, it is bounded by a ravine, at ute bottom of which, and invi¬ 
sible to. the eye, murmurs a wandering rivulet^ adding, by its gentle 
noise, to the imposing solemnity of the scene. On the opposite side 
of the ravine rises a steep bank, covered with fir-trees closely planted, 
W'hose dusky shade extends its^ over the cemetery with an appro¬ 
priate and gloomy effect. The church-ym’d itself had a peculiar cha- 
raoter; for though in reality extensive, it is small in proportion to 
the number of respectable inhabitants who are interred within it, and- 
whoso graves are almost all covered with tombstones. There is there¬ 
fore no room for the long rank grass, which, in most eases, partially 
clothes the surfiice of those retreats, where the wicked cease from 
troubluig, and the weary are at rest. The broad flat monumental 
stones are placed so close to each other, that tlic precincts appear to 
be flagged with tliem, and, tliough roofed only by the heavens, re¬ 
semble the floor of one of our old English churches, where the pave¬ 
ment is covered with sepulchral inserqitions. The contents of these 
sad Mcords of mortality, the vain soiTows which they preserve, the 
BteriT lesson wliich they teach of the nothingness, of humanity, the 
extent of gromd which they so closely cover, and their uniform and 
melancholy tenor, reminded me of the roll of the prophet, which w'as 
“ written within and without, and there was written therein lameutii- 

f s and mourning and woe.” 

he Cathedral itself corresponds in impressive majesty with these 
»^mpaniments. We feol that its appearance is heavy, yet that the 
effect pro,dBced would be destroyed were it lighter or more orna^ 
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mental, ’it w the only mekopolitan churcJi in Scnjtland (excepting, 
as I am informed, the Cathedral of KirkwMl^ iu the Orkneys) whimi 
remained uninjured at the Reformation! and Andreir Fairservicc, 
who saw with great pride the effect which ft produced upon my mind, 

thus aceounteo for its preserrati<m_Ahf it's a brare kirk—none 

0 * yere whigmaleeries and mu-Kewurlies and openateek hems about 
it—a’ solid, weel-jointed mason>wark, that will stand as lang as the 
warld, keep hands and gnnpowthcr aff it. It had amaist a doun. 
come lang syne at the Reformation, when they pu’d doun the kirks 
of St Anctews and Perth, and thereawa’, to cleanse them o' Papery, 
and idolatry, and image worship, and surplices, and sic-like rap o' 
the mnckle hure that mtteth on seven lulls, as if ane wasna braid 
eneugh for her auld hinda' end. Sae the commons o' Renfrew, and 
o' the Bwony, and the Oorbals, and a' about, they behoved to come 
into Glasgow ae fair morning, to tn their hand on pm-ging the 
High Kirk o' Popish'nick-nackets. But the townsmen o’ Glasgow, 
they were feared their auld edifice might slip the girths in gaun 
through siccan rough physic, sae they rang the common bell, and 
assemhled the train-bands wi’ took o’ drum. By good luck, the 
worthy James Rabat was Dean o' GuDd that year—(and a gude 
mason he was himscU, made him the keener to keep up the auld big- 
ging), and tlie trades assembled, and offered downright battle to the 
commons, rather than their kh'k should coup the crans, os others hod 
done elsewhere. It wasna for luve o’ Paperie—na, na!—nane could 
ever say that o’ the trades o’ Glasgow—Sae they sune came to an 
acTeement to take a’ the idolatrous statues of sants (sorrow be on 
them!) out o’ their neuks—And sae the bits o’ stane idols were broken 
in pieces by Scripture warrant, and flung into tho Molendiuar hum, 
ana the auld kirk stood as crouse as a cat when the flaes are k aimed 
aff her, and a’body was alike pleased. And I hae heard wise folk 
say, that if the same had been done in ilka kirk in Scotland, tbe 
Reform wad just hae been as pure as it is e’en now, and we wad 
hae raair Clmstian-like kirks; tor I hae been sae lang in England, 
that naething vrill drived out o’ my head, that tho dog-kenucl at 
Oabaldistone-IIall is better than mony a house o’ God in Scoflaiid.” 

Thus sayuig, Andrew led the way into the place of worsliij). 


CHAPTER XX. 

.11...— It strikes an uve 

And terror on my aching sight; tho tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold. 

And shoot a chUlness to the ttemhllng heart. 

JfourniM? Siidt. 

NoTwrmsTAsmNO the impatience of my conductor, I could not 
forbear to pause and gaze for some minutes on the exterior of the 
building, rendered more impressively dignified by the solitude whW. 
ensued when its hitherto open gates were closed, after havmg, as it 
were, devoured (jie multitudes whicU had lately crowded the chtecli' 
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nom endiosed within the building, were en^ag^ as the 
(^oriu swell of roioes &Ain wiihin announced to us, in Uie solemn 
Mcerdses of doTotion. The sound of so many voices, united by the 
^tWoe into one harmony, and freed &om those hamh discord- 
Biices wMch jar the ear when heard more near, combining wi& tte 
jnunnuring brook, and the wind which sung among the old firs, 
affected me with a sense of sublimily. All natur^ as invoked by the 
Psdmist whose verses they chanteo, seemed imited in offering that 
sdemii praise in which trembling is mixed with joy as she addresses 
her Maker. I had heard the service of high mass in France, cele¬ 
brated with all the eclat which the choicest musi^ the richest dresses, 
the most imposing ceremonies, could confer on it; yet it fell short ui 
effect of the simplicity of the Fresbyterian. worship. The devotion 
in which every one took a share, seemed so superior to that which 
was recitetl by musicians as a lesson which they nad learned by rote, 
that it gave the Scottish worship all the advantage of*reality over 
acrine. 


As I lingered to catch more of the solemn sound, Andrew, whose 
impatience became ungoveraable, pulled me by the sleeve—“ Come 
awa’, sir—come awa’; we maunna bo late o’ gaim in to disturb the 
wonmip; if wo bide here, the searchers will be on us, and carry us to 
the guard-house for being idlers in kirk-time.” 

Thus admonished, Ifolwwed my guide, but not, as 1 had supposed, 
into the body of the cathedral. ‘‘ This gate—^this gate, sir,” ne ex¬ 
claimed, dragging me off as I made towards the mam entrance of the 
building—“There’s but caiddrife law-wark gaun on yonder—carnal 
morality, ns dew’d and as fusioulcss as rue leaves at Yule—Here's 
the real savour of doctiine.” 

So saying, we entered a small low-arched door, secured by a wicket, 
which a grave-looking person seemed on the point of closing, and 
descended several steps as if into the funeral vaults bclicath the 
church. It was even so; for in these subterraucan prccinctSrT-why 
chosen for such a purpose I knew not,—was established a very singu- 
la^lace of worship. 

Conceive, Tresham, an extensive range of low-browed, dark, and 
twilight vaults, such as are used for sepulchres in other countries, 
and find long been dedicated to the same purpo.se in this, a portion 
of which was seated wiUi pcw 4 and used as a church. The part of 
the vaults thus occupied, tliough capable of containing a oongroga- 
tion of many hundreds, bore a small proportion to the darker and 
more extensive caverns which yawned ai'ound what may be termed 
the inhabitGd||Bace. In those waste regions of oblivion, dusky ban¬ 
ners and ta^Hd escutcheons indicated uic graves of those who wore 
once, doubtless, “princes in Israel.” Inscriptions, which could only 
be read by the painful antiquary, in language as obsolete as the act 
of devotional efiarity which they implored, invited the passengers to 
t &r the souls or those whose bodies rested beneath. Surrounded 
|Se receptacles of the last remains of mortality, 1 found a nume- 
fm^egation engaged in the act of prayer. The Scotch per- 
►.■ms duty in a stmiding, instead of a kneeUng posture—^more, 

■ s, to take as broad a distinction as possible ttom the ritual of. 



. Rome than fbr any better reason; sinee I have observed, that in their 
family worship, as doubtless in their private* devotions, they adopt in 
their immediate addi-ess to the Deity, that posture which other 
Christians use as the humblest and most reverential. Standing', 
. therefore—the men being uncovered—a crowd of several hundreds of 
both sexes, and all ages, listened with great reverence and attention 
to the extempore, atleast the unwritten, prayer of an aged clergy¬ 
man,{*) who was very popular in the city. Educated in the same re- 
lijgious persuasion, 1 seriously bent my mind to join in the devotion 
of die day; and it was not tiu the congregation resumed their seats, 
tli.at my attention was diyerted to the consideration of the appearance 
of all around mo. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, most of the men put on their hate 
or bonnets, and all who had tne happiness to have scats sate down. 
Andrew and I were not of this nnmW, having been too late of enter¬ 
ing the church to secure such aecommodation. We stood among a 
nmuber of other persons in the same situation, forming a sort of rmg 
around the seated part ef the congregation. Behind and around us 
were the vaults I have aJreadv described; before us tiie devout au¬ 
dience, dimly shewn by the light wliioh streamed on their faces 
through one or two low Gotliic windows, such ns give air and light 
to charnel-houses. By this were seen the usual variety of counte¬ 
nances which are generally turned towaids a Scotch pastor on such 
occ.asions, almost all composed to attentionj unless where a father or 
mother here and tliei’c recalls the wandering eyes of a lively child, 
or distuibs the slumbers of a dull one. The high-boned and liarsh 
countenance of the nation, with the expression of intelligence and 
shrewdness which it frequently exliihits, is seen to more advantage 
in the act of devotion, or in the ranks of war, than on lighter and 
more cheerful occasions of assemblage. The discourse of the preacher 
was well qualilied to call forth the various feelings and faculties of 
his audience. 

• Age and infirmities had ijiipaired the powers of a voice originally 
strong and sonorous, lie reaii his text with a pronunciation some¬ 
what inarticulate; but when he closed the Bible, and commenced his 
scrmoiij his tones gradually strengthened, as be entered with vehe¬ 
mence mto the arg-umciits which he maintmned. They rdated chiefly 
to the abstract points of the Christian faith,—subjects grave, deep, 
and fathomle.ss by mere human reason, but for which, witli equal in- 
gcmitty and propriety, he sought a key in liberal quotations fr om the 
inspired writings. My mind was unprepared to coincide in all his 
reasoning, nor was I sure that in some instances I rightly compre¬ 
hended his positions. But nothing could be more impressive than 
the ettger oiithusiastic manner ot the good old man, and nothing 
more ingenious tlltui Ws mode of reasoning. The Scotch, it is weD 
known, are more remarkable for the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, than for the keenness of their feelings; they are, therefore, 
more moved by logic then by rhetoric, and more attracted by acute 
and argumentative reasoning on doctrinal points, than iiiflncnccdtov 
the entiiusiastic appeals to tlie heart and to the passions, by wbich 
. popular preachers in other countries win the favour of Iheir hearers. 
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Among the attentive group whidi I now saw, might he distin¬ 
guished various emressrons similar to those of the audience in the 
iWous cartoon of Paul preaching at Athens. Here snt a aealons 
and intelligent Calvinist, witli brows bent just as much ns to indicate 
profound attention; lips slightly compressed; eyes fixed on the mi¬ 
nister with an exjn’ession of-decent pridcj as if shatmg the triumph 
of his argument; the forefinger of the right hand touching snccea- 
sively those of the left, as the preacher, from argument to argu¬ 
ment, ascended towards Iris condusion. Aiwriher, with fiercer and 
sterner look, intimated at once his contempt of all w^ doubted the 
creed of his pastor, and Ms joy-at the appropriate punishment de¬ 
nounced agamst them. A third, perhaps belonging to a different 
congregation, and present only by accident or cuiiosity, had tiie 
appearance of intenudly impeaching some link of the reasoning; 
and you might plainly rea^ in the slight motion of his head, his 
doubts ns to the soundness of the preacMris argument. The^eater 
part listened with a calm satisfied countenance, expressive of i con- 
seious merit in being present, and in listening to such an ingenious 
discourse, although, perhaps, unaMe entirely to comprehend it. The 
women in generd bdonged to this last division of the audience; tlie 
old, however, seeming more grimly intent npim the abstract doctrines 
laid before them; while the younger females permitted their eyes 
occasionally to make a modest circuit around the conCTegation; end 
some of them, Ti’esham (if my vanity did not greatly deceive me), 
contrived to distiimush your ftiend and servant as a liandsome young 
stranger^ and an Buglishman. As to the rest of the congregation, 
the stupid gaped, yawned^ or slept, tfll awakened by the application 
of tlieir more zealous neighbours’ heels to tlieir duns; and the idle 
indicated their inattention by tlie wandering of their eyes, but dared 
give no more deckled token of weariness. Amid the Lowland cos- 
timie of coat and cloak, I could here and there discern a Highland 
plaid, the wearer of wirich, resting on Ms basket-hilt, sent Jus eyes 
among the audience with the unrestrained cmiosity of savage won¬ 
der; and who, in all probability, was inattentive to the sermon 
for a very pardonable reason—because he did not understand tlic 
language in which it was delivered. Tlio mai'tial and wild look, 
however, of these stragglers, added a kind of character wliich the 
congi-cgation could not have exhibited without them. They w'pre 
more numerous, Andrew afterwards observed, owing to some eattlo- 
fair in the neighbourhood. 

Such was the group of countennijee.s, rising tier on tier, discovered 
to my critical inspection by such smibeams as forced thek way 
through the narrow Qotliic lattices of the Loigh Kirk of Glasgow; 
and, Iiaving illuminated the attentive congregation, lost tlicmselves 
in the vaemty of the vaults behind, giving to the neai-cr part of their 
labyrinth a sort of imperfect twili|3it> and leaving their recesses in 
an utter darkness, wMch gave them tiie appoaronee of being iutor- 
miaable. 

have already said that I stood with otiiers in the exterior circle, 
with my face to tlie preacher, and my back to those vaults which 1 
have so often mentioned. My position rendered me particular^ oh- 
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noxious iJ) any interruption wliidi arose fi’om* any slight noise ocenr- 
ri^ amongst these retiring arches, where the least sound was multi¬ 
plied by a thousand echoes. The occasional sound of raindrops, 
which, admitted through some cranny in tlio ruined roof, fell sncces- 
sirely, and plashed upon the pavement beneath, caused me to tom my 
head more than once to the place ih?m whence it seemed to proceed; 
and when my eyes took that direction, I found it diihcult to withdraw 
tliem; such Js tne pleasure our imagination receives from the attempt 
to penetrate'as far as possible into an intricate labyrinth imperfectly 
h'gntcd, and exhibiting olnects wMch irritate our curiosity only be¬ 
cause they acquire a mysterious interest from being nndeimea and 
dubious. My eyes became habituated to the gloomy atmosphere to 
wluch I dir^M them, and insensibly my mind became more inte¬ 
rested in iheir discoveries than in the metaphysical subtleties which 
the preacher was enforcing. 

My father had often checked me for this wandering mood of mind, 
arising perhaps from on exdtability of imagination to which he was 
a strwger; and the finding n^selff at present solicited by these 
temptations to inattention, recalled the time when I used to walk, 
led by his hand, to Mr Shower’s chapel, and the earnest injunctions 
which he then laid on me to redeem tlie time, because the days were 
eril. At present the picture which my thoughts suggested, fiir from 
fi,ring my attention, desteoyed the portion I had yet left, by conjuring 
up to my recollection the peril in which his affairs now stood. I en¬ 
deavoured, in the lowest whisper I could fram^ to request Andrew 
to obtain information, whether any of the gentlemen of the firm of 
MaeVittie & Co. were at present in the congregation. But Andrew, 
wrapped in profound attention to the sermon, oulyxcplied to my sug¬ 
gestion W l^d punches with Ins elbow, as rignals to me to remain 
alcnt. I next sti-ained my eyes, with equally bad success, to see if 
among the sea of upturned faces which bent their eyes on tlio pulpit 
ns a common centre, I could discover the sober and business-like phy¬ 
siognomy of Owen. But not among the broad heavers of the Glas¬ 
gow citkens, or the yet broadCr brimmed Lowland bonnets of the 
peasants of LanarksKre, could I see anything resembling the decent 
periwig, starched ruffles, or the uniform suit of light brown garments, 
apperttuning to the head-clerk of the establishment of Osbaldistone 

and Ttesham_^My anxiety now returned on me with such violence 

as to overpower not only tiie novelty of the scene oroimd me, by 
which it had hitherto been diverted, mit moreover my sense of de¬ 
corum. I pulled Andrew hard by the sleeve, and intimated iny wish 
to leave the cliurch, an^ursue my investigation as I could. Andrew, 
obdurate in the Laigh Kirk of Glasgow as on the mountains of Che¬ 
viot, for some time deigned me no answer; and it was only when he 
fomid I could not otherwise be kept quiet, that he condescended 
to inform me, that, being once in the church wo could not leave it till 
service was over, because the doors were locked so soon as the prayers 
began. Having thus spoken in a brief and peevish whisper, Andrew 
again assumed the air of intelligent and critical importance, and a.*- 
tention to the preacher’s discourse. 

While I enaeavoured to make a virtue of necessity, and recall 
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my ottoaiioa to me Bemou, I was again disturbed by a singulw 
inlermptlon. A voice from behind whispered distinctly in my ear, 
‘‘ Yon MO in danger in this city.”—I turned round, as if mechani- 
caUv. ' 

One or two starched and ordinwy-looking mechanics stood beside 
and behind me,—stragglers, who, like ourselves, had been too late in 
obtaining entrance. But a glance at their faces satisfied me, ti|pi®h 
I could hardly say why, tliat none of these was the perst® w® had 
spoken to me. Ineir cduntemmces semed all composed t^atmnticm 
to the sermon, and not one of tjiem returned any giance’hf intelH-' 
^nce to the inquisitive and startled look with whichl sarveyedtfacm. 
A massive round pillar, which was close behind lis, might have oon- 
cciilcd the speaker the instant he uttered his m^teruras caution: 
hut-wherefore it was given in sitch a place, or to what species of 
danger it directed ray attention, or by whom the warning was uttMed, 
were points on whira my imagination lost itself in conjecture. It 
woultl, however, I concluded, be repeated, and I resolved to keep_ my 
countennnee turned towards the dergyrntm, that the whisperer ni^t 
bo tempted to renew his communication under the idea t^ the first 
had passed unobserved. » 

My plan succeeded. I had not resumed the appearanc^f atten- 
< iou to the preacher for five minutes, when the same voice wMspered, 
"Listen—^but do not look back." 1 kept my face in the same direc¬ 
tion. “You are in danger in this place,” the voice proceeded; “so 
am I—^Meet mo to-night on the Brigg, at twelve preoeescly—keep at 
home till the gloaming, and avoid observation.” 

Here the voice ceaSJd, and I instantly turned my head. But the 
speaker had, with still greater promptitude, glided behind the pillar, 
and escaped my observation. I was determined to catch a siglit 
of liim if possible, and extricating myself from the outer circle of 
hearers, I also stepped behind the column. All there was empty; 
and' I could only see a figure wrapped in a mantle, whetlier n 
Lowland cloak, or Highland plaid, I could not distinguish, which 
traversed, like a piiantom, tlie dreaiy vacuity of vaults which I have 
described. 

I made a raecbamcal attempt to pursue the mysterious form, which 
glided away, and vanished in the vaulted cemetery, like the spectre 
of one of the numerous dead who rested witliin its precincts. I had 
little chance of aiTcsting the course of oue obviously determined not 
to b^poken with; but that little chance was lost oy my stumbling 
and^Hng before I had made three steps from the column. The 
oh|^H|y which occasioned my misfortune covered my disgrace; 
wBBrI accounted j-ather lucky, for the preacher, witll that stern 
nutnority which the Scottish ministers assume for the purpose of 
keeping order in their congregations, interrupted his mscourse to 
desire the “groper officer” to take into custody the causer of this 
disturbance in the place of worship. As the noise, however, was 
not repeated, the beadle, or whatever else he was called, did not 
■TMnk it necessary to be rigorous in searching out the offender; so 
tliat ,1 was euamed, without attracting farther observation, to 
myself by Andrew’s side in my original position. , The service, 
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proceeded, and dosed without the occurreuce of asythin^^ else worthy 
of notice. ^ 

A.S the congregation departed and dispersed, my Ariend Andrew 
exclaimed, “ See, yonder is worthy Mr MacVittieandMrs MoeVittie, 
and Miss Alison MacYitti& and Mr Thamas MacFin, tliat they say 
is to marry Miss Alison, if a' bowls row rightr-she 'll hae a hantle 
aiiler, if she's no that bonny." 

My eyes took the direction he pointed out. Mr MaeVittie was a 
tall, thin, cWerly man, with hard Stares, tliick grey eyebrows, light 
eyes, and, as I imagined, a sihistor expression of countenance, from 
whidi my heart recoiled. I remembered the warning 1 had received 
hi the church, and hesitated to address this person, though I could 
not allege to myself any rationed ground of diwike or suspicion. 

I was yet in suspense, when Andrew, who mistook my hesitation 

for bashlulness, proceeded to exhort me to lay it aside “ Speak tUl 

liim—sneak till him, Mr Francis—^he’s no provost yet, though they 
say he 'll be my Lord neist year. Speak tiu him, then—he’ll gie ye 
a detent answer for as rich as he is, unless yc were wanting siller frae 
him—they say he’s dour to draw his purse.” 

It immediately occurred to me, that if this merchant were really of 
the churlish and avaricious disposition which Andrew intimatedi there 
might be some caution necessaj'y in making myself known, as I could 
not teU how accounts miglit stand between my father and him. 'Phis 
consideration came in aid of the mysterious hint which 1 had received, 
and the dislike which I had conceived at the man’s countenance. In¬ 
stead of addi'csisiug myself directly to him, as 1 had designed to Imve 
done, 1 contented myself with desiring Andrew to inquire at Mr 
M.aoVittio’s house, the addi-ess of Mr Owen, an English gentle¬ 
man ; and I charged him not to mention the person from whom he 
received the commission, but to bring me the result to the small inn 
where we lodged. This Andrew promised to do. He said some¬ 
thing of the duty of ray attending the evening service; but added, 
with a causticity natural to him, that “ in troth, if folk couldna keep 
their legs still, but wad needs be cooping the creels ower through- 
stanes, as if they wad raise the very dead folk wi’ the clatter, a kirk 
wi’ a chimloy in’t was fittest for them.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Oa tbe lUalta, every nigbt at twelve, 

I tabe tny evoatng's walk of mediation 
There ive two will meet. 

Venice JPreeerved. 

Funii of sinister auguiy, for which, however, I could assign no 
satisfactory cause, I shpt myself up in my apartment at the inn, and 
having dismissed AndrW, after resisting his importunity to accom¬ 
pany nim to St Enoch’s Kirk,* where, he saia, “ a 80 ul-Searchin&' 

X This I believe to be AD anaobrotilsm, as Boint Enoch's Church was sot'buUt at Site 
«!ate ortho story? . 
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divine was to hand fortl^” I set myself seriously to consider what 
were best to bo done. 1 never was what is properly called supersti- 
tiods; bat 1 suppose that all men, in situations of peculiar doubt and 
difBoalty^ when they have exercised their reason to little ^purpose, 
are apt, in a sort of despair, to abandon the reins to tl^eir ima^na- 
tJon, and be guided either altogetlier bv chance, or by those whimsical 
impressions wliieh take poMresrion of the miitd, and to wMoh we g^e 
way as if to involuntary impulses. There was somethinff so singu¬ 
larly repulsive in the hard feature of the Scotch trader, that 1 coUld 
not resolve to put myaCif into his hands witiioat transgressing every. 
caution which could be derivedfromthe rules of physiognomy^ whiles 
at the same time, tiie wMning voice, the form which flitted away like 
a vanishing shadow through those vaults; wfueh might be termed 
“the valley of the shadow of death,” had something captivating for 
the imagination of a iyoung man, who, yoa will forther please to 
remember, was also a young poet. 

If danger was around me, as the . mysterious communication inii- 
matod, how could I leani its nature, or the means of averting it, but 
by mee^g my unknown counsellor, to whom I could see no reason 
for imputing any other than kind intentions. Rashlcigh and his 
machinations occurred more than once to my remembrance;—^but so 
rapid had my journey been, that I could not suppose liim apprized of 
my arrival in Glasgow, much less prepared to play oflF any stratag^, 
against my person. lu my temper also I was bold and confide®^' 
strong ana active in person, and in some measure accustomed to tnb'' 
use of arms, in which Ihc French youth of aU kinds were then initt- 
ated. I did not fear any single, opponent; assassination was neither 
the vice of the age nor of the coiintry; the place selected for our 
meeting was too public to admit any suspicion of meditated violence. 
In a word, I resolved to meet my mysterious counsellor on the bridge, 

as he had requested, and to be afterwards guided by circumstances_ 

Let me not conceal from you, Tresham, what at the time I endea¬ 
voured'to conceal from myself—the subdued, yet secretly-cherished 
liope that Diana Vernon might—^by whatchaneo Iknewnot—^through 
what means I could not guess—^have some connexion with this strange 
and dubious intimation, conveyed at a time and placcj and in a man¬ 
ner so surprising, .^he alone—^whispered this insidious thought— 
she {done knew of my jonmty; Atom her own acoonnt, she possessed 
, friends and influence in Scotland; slie had ftimished me with a talis¬ 
man, whose power 1 was to invoke when aU other aid failed mo: who, 
tlmn, Imt Diana Vernon, possessed either means, knowledge, or in¬ 
clination, for averting the dangers, by which, as it seemed, my steps 
were snn'ounded? This flattering view of my very doubtful case 
pressed itself upon me again and again. It insmuated itself into my 
thoughts, tiiough very bashfully, before the hour of dinner; it dis¬ 
plays its attractions more boldly during the course of my fr ugal 
neal, and became so courageously intrusive during the succeeding 
^f-hour (aided peihaps by the flavour of a few glasses of most ex¬ 
tent claret), that, with a sort of desperate attempt to escape from 
tdelusive seduction, to which I felt the danger of yielding, I pushed 
(l^lass from me, threw aside my dinner, seized my hat^ and rushed 
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iut<^ the'open air with the feeling: <rf one iffho would fly from his oyjn 
thoughts. Yet perhaps I yielded to the vary focliuM from which I 
seemed to fly, smee my steps insejisihly led me to me bridge over 
the Clyde, the i)lace assigned for the rendezvous by my mysterious 
monitor. 

Although I had not partaken of my repast until the hours of even¬ 
ing church-service were over,—^in which, by the way, I complied with 
the religious scruples of my landlady, who hesitated to dress a hot 
dinner between sermons, and also with tlie admonition of mv unknown 
friend to keep my apartment till twSKghV-several hours had still to 
.pass away betwixt the time of my appointment and that at which 1 
readied the assigned place of meeting. 'Hie interval, as you will 
readily credit, was wearisome enough; and 1 can liardlv eimlain'to 
you how it passed away.^ Vmious ^oups of persona, all of whom, 
youn^ and old, seemed impressed with a reverential feeling of the 
sanctity of the day, passed along the large open meadow which lies 
on the northern bank of the Clyde, and serves at once as a bleaching- 
fleld and pleasure-walk fw the inhabitants, or paced with slow steps 
the long bridge whi(di communicates with the southern distnet of 
tlie county. All that I remember of thorn w® the general, yet not 
unpleosing, intimation of a devoilimal character impressed on each 
little party,—fomially assumed perhaps by some, but sincerely oha- 
meterizing the greater number—which hushed the petulant gaiety of 
young into a tone of more quiet, yet more interesting, interchange 
.'l^seutiments, and suppressed the vehement argument and protracted 
disputes of tliose of more advanced age. Notwithstanding the num¬ 
bers who passed me, no general sound of the human voice was heard; 
Tew turned again to take some minutes’ voluntary exercise, to which 
flio leisure of tlie evening, and the beauty of the surrounding scenery, 
seemed to invite them: all hurried to tlieir homes and resting-places. 
To one accustomed to the mode of speuding Sunday evenings ^road, 
even among the French Calvinists, there seemed something Judaical, 
yet at the same time striking and affecting, in this mode of keeping 
the Sabbath holy. Insensibly I felt my mode of sauntering by the 
side of the river, and crossing successively the various persoifs who 
were passing homeward, and without tarrying or delay, must expose 
me to observation at least, if not to censure j and I slunk out of the 
frequented path, and found a trivial occupation for my mind in mar¬ 
shalling my revolving walk in such a manner as shomd least render 
me obnoxious to observation. The different alleys lined out through 
tliis extensive me.adow, and whicli are planted with trees, like the 
Park of St James’s in London, gave mo facilities for carrying into 
effect these childish manoeuvres. 

. As I walked down one of these avenues, I heard, to nw surprise, 
the sharp and conceited y oicc of Audrew Fairaen ice, rabed hy a sense 
of self-consequence tote pitch somewhat liigher than others seemed 
to think consistent with the solemnity of the day. To slip behind the 
vow of trees under ^luch I walked was perhaps no ve^ dignified 
proceeding; but it was the easiest mode of escaping his obaervatioo, 
and perhaps lus impertinent assiduity, and still more intrusive curi¬ 
osity. As he passed, I heard him comiuuuicBte to a grqve-looking 
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man, in a blusk coaty-a atotiehed itat^uid Oeneva cloak, the fdiov^>'2; 

^r_-A_i. _X-' _____i.;i_lii-._— 


Ay. ay, Mr Hamniorgav, « O as C34a OlQ A JV»« A.aV' U MV «« WMW— 
gether sae void o’ sense neithw he has a gloaming sight o’ what’s 
reasonable—that is anes and awa’—a glisk and nae mair; but he’s 
crack-brained and cockle-^headed about his nipperty-tipperty poetry 
nonsense—lie’ll glowr at an anld-waiid barkit aik-snag as it it were 
a quecz-maddani m full bearing $ and a naked craig, wi’ a bnm jaw¬ 
ing Owor’t, is unto Mm as a garden garnisht with dowering knots and 
choice pot-herbs. Then he wad rather elaver wi' a daft qnean they 
ca’ Diana Vernon (weel I wot they ndght ea’ her Diana of the Ephe¬ 
sians, for she’s little better than heatheh-.rbettor 7 she’s waur—a 
Eoman, a mere Eoman)^e’llclaYt!r wf her, or onyither idle slut, 
rather than hear what might do him i^de a’ the days of his life, frae 
you or me, Mr Hammorgaw, or emy itoer sober and sponsible person. 
Eeason, sir, is what he ewma endure-Jie’s a’ for your vanities and 
volubilities; and be unce toll’d me (puir blinded ereatm'e!) that tlie 
Psalms of David were excellent poctey! ^ if the holy Psalmist 
thought o’ rattling rh^es in a blether, like his aiu silly diukum- 
daiikum things that ne ca’s verse. Qude hdp Mm!—twa hues o’ 
Da^’ie Lindsay wad ding a’ he ever derkit.” 

WMle listening to tMs perverted account of my temper and studies, 
you will not be snrprised if I meditated for Mr Fdrsexvice the im- 
pleasant siirprise or a broken pate on the first docent opportunity. 
His friend only intimated his attention by “Ay, ay 1" and “Is’t e’en 
sae?” and suchlike expreroions of interest, at the proper breaks in 
Mr Fairservice’s harangue,.until at lengtln in answer to some obser¬ 
vation of greater leng^ the,import of which I only collected from 
my tnis^ guide’s reply, honest Andrew answered, “ Tell liiiu a bit o’ 
my niincC quoth yc ?—Wlm wad be the fnlo tlien but Andrew ?—He’t n 
red-wud tfeevil, man—He's like Giles Ueathertap’s auld boar;—ye 
need but shake a clout at him to make liiui turn and gore. Bide m i’ 
him, say ye ?—Troth, I kenna what for I bide wi’ him inysell. But 
the lad’s no a bad lad after a’; and he needs some earefu’body to 
look after him. He hasna the right grip o’ his hand—the gowd ^ips 
tlirough’t like water, man; and it’s no tiiat ill a thing to be near him 
when Ms purse is in his hand, and it’s seldom out o’t. And then he’s 
come o’ guid kith and kin—My heart W'arms to the poor thoughtles.-; 
callaiit, Mr Hammorgaw—and then Uie penny fee”- 

In the latter part of tMs instructive communication, Mr Fairservice 
lowered Ms voice to a tone better beseeming the couversalioii in a 
place of public resort on a Sabbath evening, and his companion and 
he were soon beyond my bearing. My femiugs of hasty resentment 
soon subsided, imder the conviction that, as Andrew himself might 
have said, “ A hcarkeuer always beam a bad tale of himself,” and that 
whoever should happen to overhear their character discussed m their 
own servaut’s-hall, must prepare to undergo the scalpel of some such 
aDatoinist.as Mr Fairservice. The incident was so far useful, as,.iu- 
-^ding the feelings to which it gave rise, it sped away a part of tlic 
'I wMch,hung bo heavily on my band. 
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ivBning liad BOW closed, and the growing* darkness gave to i^e 
Voad, stiB, and deep expanse of tlie faimfulTiver, first a nuo sombre 
knd unifonn—then a dimal and turbid appearance, partially lighted 
y j a waning and pallid moon. The massive and ancient bridge which 
stretches across the Cljrde, was now but dimly visible, and resembled 
that which Mirza, in his unequaDed vision, has described as traversing 
the volley of ^agdadl Thelow-browed arches, seen as imiierfectly 
as the dusky current which they bestrode, seemed rather caverns 
which swallowed up the gloomy waters of the river, than aperttu-es 
contrived for their passage, mth the adiiaicing night, tire stillness 
of the scene increased. Thefe was yet a twinkling light occasionally 
seen to glide along by the stream, which conducted home one or two 
of the small parties, who, after the abstinence and religious duties of 
the day, had partaken of a social supper—the only mesd at which the 
rigid Presbyterians made some advance to sodahty on the Sabbath. 
Occasionally, also, the hoofs of a horse were hear^ whose rider, after- 
spending the Sunday in Glasgow, was directing his steps towar ds his 
residence in the country. These sounds and sights became gradually 
of more rare occurrence; at length they altogether ceased, and 1 was 
left to eiyoy my solitary walk on tlie shores of the Clyde in solemn 
silence, broken only by the tolling of tlie successive hours from the 
steeples of the churches,. 

But as the night advanced, my impatience at the uneertainty of 
the situation in which I was placed increased every moment, and be¬ 
came nearly ungovernable. I began to question whether 1 bad been 
imposed upon by the trick of a fool, tho raving of a m-adiuan, or the 
studied machination of a viUaii^ and paced the little quay or pier 
adjoining the entrance to tlie bridge, in a state of incredible anxiety 
and vexation. At length tlie hour of twelve o’clock swung iis sum¬ 
mons over the city from the belfry of tlie metropolitan church of >St 
Mungo, and was answered and vouched by all the otliers like dutiful 
diocesans. The echoes hod scarcely ceased to repeat the last sound, 
when a human form—the first I had seen for two hours—appe-ureu 
liassiug along the bridge from the southern shore of Uie river. I 
advanced to meet him, with a feeling ns if my fate depended on the 
result of the interview, so mucli had my anxiety been wound up by 
protracted expectation. All that I could remark of the jiassenger, 
as we advanced towards each other, wius, that his frame was rauiur 
beneath than above the middle size, but aiiparcntly strong, iliick-set, 
and iijuscular; his dress a horseman’s WTanping coat. 1 slackened 
my pace, and almost paused as 1 advanced, in expectation tliat he 
would address me. But to my inexpressible disappointment be 
passed without speaking, and 1 hod no pretence for being tlie first 
to address one who, notwithstanding his appearance at tlie very . 
hour of appointment, might nevertheless be an absolute stranger. 

I stomied when ho liad passed me, and looked after him, uncertain 
whether 1 ought not to follow him. 'The stranger walked on till 
near the northern end of the bridge, then paused, looked back, and 
turning round, again advanced towards me. 1 resolved that this 
time he should not have the apology for idlence proper to appa¬ 
ritions, who, it ,-13 vulgarly suppose^ cannot speak until they are 
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Bppkea to. “Yoti kte, sir»” said I, « we met a seoj/nd 

fame. ■ • 

" I Mde, tryatewas the reply; <‘*nd so 1 think do you, Mr Osbiu- 
distohc.” ‘ 

“ You are then the person who requested to meet me here at this 
unusual hour ?” 

“ I am,” ho replied. “ Follow me, and you shall know my rea- 
aona.” 

“Before followinff you, I must knowyomr name and purpose,” I 
answered. 

“lam a man,” was the reidy; “and my purjmse is friendly to 
you.” 

“ A man!” I rmjeated“that is a very brief description.” 

“ It wfll serve for one who has no other to give,” said the stranger. 
“Ho tliat is witiumt name, without frienok without coin, witli- 
,out country, is still at least a man; and he that Itas all those is no 
more.” 

“ Yet this is still too general an account of yourself, to say the 
least of it, to establish your credit with a stranger’.” 

“ It is all I mean to give, howsoe’er; you may choose to follow 
me, or to remain without the information I desire to afford you.” 

“ Can you not give me that iuformation licre ?” I demanded. 

“ You must receive it from your eyes, not from my tongue:—you 
must follow me, or remain in ignorance of the information which I 
h.^vc to give you.” 

There was something short, determined, and even stern, in tlie 
Ilian’s manner, not certainly -well calculated to conciliate undouhting 
confidence. 

“ What is it you fear ?” he siud, impatiently. “ To whom, think ye, 
is your life of such consequence^ that they sliould seek to bereavU 
you of it ?” 

“1 fear nothing,” I replied, firmly though somewhat hastily. “Walk 
on—I attend yon.” 

We jiroccedeil, contrary to my expectation, fo re-enter the town, 
mid ghded like mute spectres, side by side, up its empty aiid silent 
sfreeto. The high and gloomy stone fronts, with the variegated or¬ 
naments ami pediments of the windows, looked yet taller and more 
s^le by the imperfect monnsluno. Our walk was for some minutes 
in perfect silence. At length my conductor spoke—“ Ai’c you 
afraid ?” 

“ I retort your own words,” 1 replied: “ wherefore should I 
fear?" 

. *“ Because you are with a stranger—perhaps an enemy, in a place 

where you have no friends and many enemies.” 

“ I neither fear you uor them; I am young, active, and armed.” 

“I am not armed,” replied my conductor: “but no matter, a 
willing hand never lacked weapon. You say you fear nothing; but 
if you knew who was by your side, perhaps you might unitorlie a 
tremor.” . 

“And why should I?” replied 1. “I again repeat, I fear nought 
that-you can do." 
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^Nongrht thot I (3m-4o ?—3B« it «o. Bat do yoa not fear the c< 9 i. 
sequences of being found with one whose weiy name whispered ir 
this lonely street would mahe the stones themselves rise up to appre< 
hend him—^on whose head half the men in Glasgow wonld build tneu 
fortune ns on a found treasure, had they the to grip him by. the 
collar—tile sound of whoso apprehension were as welcome at tin 
Cross of Edinburgh as ever the news of a Md stricken and won ii 
Flanders ?” 

“And who then are yon, whose name should create so deep a feel¬ 
ing of terror ?” I repliM. 

*‘No enemy of yours, saice I am conveying you to a place, where 
were I myself recoCTised and identided, iron to the heels, mid hemj 
to the waig, would be my brief dooming* 

I paused and stood still on tite pavement, drawing back so as to 
have the most perfect view of my companion which the %ht afforded, 
and which was sufficient to guwd me ageiust any sudden motimi oi 
assault. ' 

“ You have sud,” I answered, “ either too much or too little—toe 
much to induce me to confide in you as a mere stranger, since you 
avow yourself a person amenable to the laws of the country m wmeh 
we are—and too little, unless you could shew that y<Hi are unjns% 
subjected to their rigour,* 

As I ceased to speqk,' he made a step towanls me. 1 drew buck 
instinctively, and laid my hand on the hut of my sword. 

“ Wliat!" said he—“ on an unarmed man, ana your friend?” 

“ I am yet ignorant if you are either the one or the other,” I re¬ 
plied ; “ and,.tb say the tnilh, your language and maonor might well 
entitle me to doubt ^th.” 

' “ It is manfully spoken,” replied my conductor; “ and I resp^ 

liim whose hand can keep his head_I will be frank and free witii 

you—am conveying you to prison.” 

“ To prison 1" I exclaimed—" by uhat warrant, or for what offence ? 
—^You ^all have my life sooner than my liberty—I defy you, and 1 
will not follow you a step fartiier.” 

“ I do not,” he said, “ oaiw you there as a prisoner; I am,” he 
added, (hewing himself haughtily up, “neitiier a messenger nor she¬ 
riff’s officer. I carry you to see a prisoner from whose lips you will 
Icem the risk in whicli you presentiy stwid. Your liberty is little 
risked by the visit; mine is in some peril: but that I readily encoun¬ 
ter on your account, for I care not forri^, and I love a free young 
blood, that kens no protector but the cross o’ the sword.” 

Wliile he spoke tiius, we had reached the principal street, and 
were pausing before a large building of hewn stone, garnished, as 
I thought 1 could perceive, with gratings trf iron before the win¬ 
dows. 

“ Mnckle,” said tlie stranger, whose languttfe became more broadly 
national as he assumed a tone of colloquial freedom—^"Muckle wad 
the provost and bailies o’ Glasgow gie to hae him ritting wkh hnni 
garters to his hose within their tolbootb, that now stands .wi’ his Ipm 
as free as the red-deer’s on the outside on’t. And Sttie wad it atnul 
them} for an 'if they bad me there wi’ a stane’a weiglit o’ iron St 
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ewry an^ I wouMshi^ thftma toomroom imiia lost lodger belbre 
to-mofirov—Sat come on, what stint ye for ?” 

As he spoke thus, he tapped at a low wicket, and was answered oy 
a sharp Toice, as of one awakened from a dream or reverie ,—“ Pa s 
tat ?—Wha’s that, I wad say ?—and fat a defl want ye at this hopr at 
e'en ?—Clean again rules—ctean again i-ules, as they ea’ them.” 

Ihe protracted tone in which the lost words were uttered, beto¬ 
kened that the speaker was ag^ composing himself to slumber. 
But my guide spoke iii a loud wmspm:—" Dmigal, man 1 hae ye for* 
gotten m mm Gregarach ?” 

“Deila hit, deii a bit,” was the ready and lively response, and I 
heard the internal guardian Of the. prison-gate bustle up with great 
alacrity. A few words were exchait^ between my conductor and 
the tmnkey, in a lango^e to which 1 Was an absolute stranger. 
!Ihe holts revolved, but witit a caution which marked ihe apprenen- 
fdon that the noise nnght be overhearch and we stood within the ves- 
tibtile of the prison of Cthsgow,—a small, but strong guard-room, 
from which anarrow staw-case led upwaards, and one or two low en- 
tirances conducted to apartments on the same level with the outward 

e all secured with the jealous strength of wickets, holts, and 
The walls, otherwise naked, were not uusnitably garnished 
with iron fetters, and other uncouth implements, which mi^t be de¬ 
signed for purpses still more inhuman, interspersed witli partisans; 
guns, pistols of antique manufacture, and other Weapons of defence 
and offence. 

At finding myself so unexpectedly, fortuitously, and, as it were, by 
stealth, introduced within one oi the legal fortresses of Scotland, 1 
could not help recollecting my adventure in Northumberland, and 
fretting at the strange incidents which again, without any demerits 
of my owpj threatened to place roe in a dangerous and disagreeable 
collision with the laws of a country, which i visited only in the capa¬ 
city of a stranger. 


OHAPTEB XXG. 

** Iioox TOcma tbeci young Aatolptio: Here's the place 
Which men (Car being poor) are sent to starve In 
Bude remedy, I trow, fbr sore disease. 

'Vnthlii these walls, sUded by damp and stendh, 

Doth Hopei fair torch expire; andat thesnoff, 

Bre yet ’Us gutte extinct, rode, wild, and wayward, 

The desperate ravelrtes of wild despair. 

Kindling their heU-burn creaseta, light to deede 
That the poor capttve would have died ere practis'd, 
rai bondage sunk his Bonl to his condition 

Tht PrUan, SetntJU, Att I. 

^ At my first entrance I tqmed an eager glance towards my conduc- 
^ Irat the lamp in the 'vestibule was too low in flame to Mve my 
'oioaity any satisfaction by aflbrding a distinct perusal of ms fea- 
.lures. As ,the turnkey held the light in his hand, the beams fell 
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ffiVe fUI on his own scarce leas tetoesthig Jig:are. He was a Wild 
i^ock-hoaded looking animal, whose prorasion of red liaiv covered 
and obscured his fe&rea, which were otherwise only characterised 
by the extravagant joy that affected him at the sight of my guide. 
In toy experience I mvo met notlBB|r absoluttoy resembling my 
idea of a very uncouth, ^d, and uot savage, adoring the idol M 
his tribe. He j^inned, he sliiveredjhe laughed, he was near crying, 
If he did not acttodly cry. He had a " Where shsdl I go ?—What can 
I do for you?” expression of fiaoe} the complete, surrendered, and 
anxious Bal»erTieuee and devotaou of which it is difficult Mdescrihe, 
otherwise than by the awkward combination whicdi I have^tempted. 
Sue feUow’fi voice seemed choking in Ms ecstasy, and only could ex- 

E resS itself in sudi inteijections as “Owh! oigh!—Ay! ay!—it's 
mg since she’s seen yet” and other exclainntiong equally brief, ez^ 
pressed in the same unknown tongue in wlimhhe had communicated 
with mjf conductor while we were on the outside of the jail door. 
My ^de received all this excess of ji^rfiil gratulation much like a 

E nnce too early accustomed , to the homage of tho.se around him to 
e much moved by it, yet willing to requite it by the usual forms 
of royal courtesy. He extended his hand graciously towards the 
tumk^, with a civil inotdry of “ How’s a’ wi’ you, Uougal ?” 

, “Oigh! oigh!” exefeimed Dougal, softening the sharp exclamai 
tions of his surprise as he looked around with an eye of watcfafhl 
alarm—^“CHgh! to see you here!—^to see yon hero!—Oigh! what 
will come o' ye gin the bailies suld come to get wilting—ta filthy, 
gutty haUious, tat they are ?” 

My guide placed his finger on his Hp, and said, "Fear nothing, 
DouGral; yonr hands shall never draw a bolt on me.” 

* 'fot 8^ they do/’ said Dougal; “ she suld—she wad—that is, she 
wishes them hadeed aff by the elbows first—But when arc yc gaun 
yonder wain ? and ye’ll no forget to let her ken—she's your puir 
cousin, God kens, only seven times removed.” 

“ I will let you ken, Dougal, as soon as my plans are settled." 
“And, by her sooth, when you do, an it were twal o’ the Sunday 
at e’en, Bile’ll fling bar keys at tlie provost’s head or she gie them 
anithm- turn, and that or ever Monday morning begins—see if she 
winna.” 

My mysterious stranger cut his acquaiutance’s ecstasies short by 
again aadressing him, in what 1 afterwards understood to be the 
Insh, Earse, or Gaelic, plaining, probably, the services which he 
reqmred at his htmd. The answer, “ Wi’ a’ her heart—wi’ a’ her 
soul,” with a good deal of indistinct mattering in a similar tone, in¬ 
timated the turnkey’s acquiescence in what he proposed, 'riie fellow 
trimmed Ms dying lamp, and made a sign to me to foUow him. 

“Do you not go with us?” said I, looking to my conductor. 

“ It is uimecessary,” he" replied; “ my company may be inconve¬ 
nient for you, and I had better remain to secure our retreat.’ ’ 

“I do not suppose you mean to betray me to danger,” said I. 

“ To none but what I partake in doubly,” answered the stranger, 
with a voice of assurance which it was impossible to mistrust. • . , 

X followed the turnkey, who, leaving the inner wicket unlocked 
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behind him, led me ap,» timipike (bo the Scotch call a irmdfiiB 
Btcdr), then alone a nanow ga!uery->then openly one of Berenu 
doors which led Into the pssBaffe, he nshered me into a amaa apart¬ 
ment, and casting his eye on the pallet bed which occupied one cor¬ 
ner, said with an under roice, as he placed the lamp on a little deal 
table, “ She's sleeping." 

“ She!—^who?—Can it be Diana Vernon in this abode of mis^?" 

X tamed my eye to the bed, and it was with a nurture of disap- 
poLitment oddly minded with pleasure, that I saw my first suspicion 
had dec(n||ed me. 1 saw a head neither young nor beautifiih gar¬ 
nished win a grey beard of two days’ growth, and accommodated 
with a red nightcap. The first glance put me at ease on the score 
of Diana Vernon; the second, as the alumberCT awoke from a heavy 
deep, yawned, and rubbed his eyes, presented me with features very 
different indeed—even those of mj poor firiend Owen. I drew back 
nut of view an uistant, that he might have time to recover himself: 
Eortunately recollecting that I was but an intmdor on these cells of 
sorrow, and that any alarm might be attended with unhappy eonse- 
qnences. 

Meantime, the unfortunate formatist, ratsing hiimsclf from the pal¬ 
let-bed with the assistance of one hanm and scriitching his cap with 
Uie other, excl^edj in a voice in whfam as mueh peertsliness as he 
ma capable of feclmg, contended with drowsiness, " 1 ’ll tell von 
what, Mr Dngwell, or whatever your name may be, the snm-total of 
Bm matter i& that if my natural rest is to be broken in tbis manner, 
[ must complain to tlielord mayor.” 

*• Shentlemans to speak wi’ her," replied Dougal, resuming the 
true dogged sullen tone of a turnkey, in exchange for the shrill clang 
of Highland congratulation with which he lead welcomed my myst^ 
rious guide; and, turning on Ms heel, he left the apartmemt. 

It was some time bmore I could prevail upon the unfortunate 
sleeper awakening to recognise me; and when he did so, the distress 
of the worthy creature was extreme, at supposing, which he natu¬ 
rally did, that 1 had been sent thithesr as a partner of hk captivity. 

“ O, Mr hVank, what have you brought yourself and the house to? 
—I think nothing of myself, that am a mere cipher, so to speak; hut 
yon, that was your father’s sum-total—his ommumr—you that nnght 
have been the first man in the first house in the first oHy, to be shut 
up in aunasty Scotch j«l, where one cannot even get the curt brushed 
off iiicir cloKies!” 

Ho rubbed, with an air of peevish irritation, the once stainless 
brOTO cejat, which had now shared some of the impurities of the floor 
of his prison-house,—his habits of extreme punctilious neatness act¬ 
ing mechanically to increase his distress_* O Heaven be gracious 

to us! ” he coutmmed. “ What news this will be on OhangeT 'Hiere 
has not the like come there since the bottle of Almanza, where the 
total of the British loss was summed op to fire thousand men killed 
and wounded, besides a floating btdonce of misring—but what will 
mat be to the news that Osbalmstone and Tresnam nave stopped I” 

1 broke in on his lamentations to acemaint him, that I was no pri- 
•Mter, though scarce able to account for my being in place at 
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ftoch waltoiir. 1 eouU oi^ tSmee by persistinc lb 

4faiD9e which his oitti sitoUiuSm obtained 

.{flroBi him sudi infoinuilion (w he was s^e to nve me.. It was none. 
m the most distinct j for, W^r«r deardieadea ia his own routine tjS 
<i(»nmercial business, cm. we& awarC) was not very acute 

in oomprehending'waat ley be^^dl&at sphere. 

The sum of Ills infonnoaon was, that or two oorrespondetiis of my 
father's firm at Glasgow, where, owhtg to engagefflents in Scotland 
formerly alluded to, be transact^ & great deal of business, both my 
fatlier and Owen found the ho^ MtmVitti& MacFin, and 
Oompany, the most oblming and accommodating. 'lue^ad defer¬ 
red to the great EngHsE house en every possibte occasIR; and in 
thenr bargoms and transactioBS acted, without repining, the part of 
the jaekab, who only chums what the lion is pleased to leave, him. 
However small the share of profit aHotted to them, it was always, as 
timy expressed it ," esot^ tor the Uke of themhowever large tlw 

r rticHi of trouble, ^ ti^y were sensible they could not do too much 
deserve tlM eohscBUII^ patronage and good opinlmi of their ho^. 
noured Mends in Cftsaf^lUiey.’' 

The dictates of m^HXher were to MacFittie and MacFin the laws 
of the Modes and Per^an8,«not to he altered, innovated, or even dis¬ 
cussed; and thepunetiUoB exacted by Owen in their business trans- 
actkms, for be was a great lover of form, more especially when hh 
could dictate it ex cathedra, seemed scarce less sanctimonious in 
their eyes. This tone of deep and respectful observance went all 
currently down with Owen: but my &ther looked a little closer into 
men's bosoms, and whether suspMous of tills excess of deference, or, 
as a lover of brevity and ^plicity in business, tired with these ^n- 
tlemen's long-winded professions of regard, he had unifiirmly resisted 
their desire to become his sole ag^ts m Scotland. On tiie contrary, 
be transacted many affiurs through a correspondent cd h character 
perfectly different,—a man wh^ good opinion of himself amounted 
to self-eonce^ and who, disliking tiie English in general as much aa 
my father did the Scotc^wouM hold no communication but on ICt' 
footing of absolute ecj^uality; jealous, moreover; captious occasion- 
oily; as tenacious of lus own opinions in point of lorm ps Owen could 
be of his; and totally indifferent though the authority of all Lom¬ 
bard-Street had stood against his own private opiniou. 

As these peculiaritiea of temper rendered it difficult to transact 
business witn Mr Nicol Jarvie,—w they occasioned at times disputes 
and coldness between the English house and their correspondent, 
which were only got over by a sense of mutuiti mterest,—as, more- 
over^ Owen's personal vanity sometimes suffered a little in the dis¬ 
cussions to which they gave rise, yon cannot bo surprised, Tresham, 
that our old Mend threw at all times the weight of his infinence in 
favour of the civil, discreet, accommodating concern of MaeVittie 
and MacFin, and spoke of Jorvie as a petulant, conceited Scotch 
pedlar, with whom there was no dealing. 

It was also not surprising, tliat in these circumstances, which I 
only learned in detful some tune 'afterwards, Owen, in the difficuities 
to which the house was reduced by the absence of my father, and the 
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disappearaoee nS Radiioight ahopid, on tiia arrival in Si^tlandi wbi^ 
todE place'two dajni W«i;e mine, bam reeonrao to the fMendsh^of 
those (CorrespondeBtSj who had uways profiMsod thomselvcB ohiigeAi 
grat^/esifmia devoted to the serviee of hb principal. He was re¬ 
ceived at Messrs'MacVittie and-MncFin’s coanting^house hi tho 
(Jallowgate, with somethiiitr l&e the devotion a Oatiiolic would pay 
ik> his tutelar saint. Bttt« 1 tiois sunsiiine was soon overcloudea, 
when, encouraged by the fair hopm whidi it insmred, he opened the 
dMcuJtics of the house to hb eorrespondehts, and requested 

their counsel and assistance. Mactittie was almost stiamed by the 
eoininuui^ion; and MacFin, ere it was eOmpItdcd, was already at 
the ledgelTOf their firm, and deeply engaged In the veiy bo web of 
tho multitudinous accounts between their house hnd that of Osbal- 
distonc and Tr^hmn, for the purpose of disobv^ing on which side 
the balance lay. Alas! the scale denressed eonsidbrably a^iust the 
Englbh firm; and the fiices of Mac vlttie and MacFiii, niUierto only 
blank and doubtful, became now ominous, grim, andloweriug. They 
met Mr Owen’s request of counteiuuiee and assistance, with a ooim- 
ter demand of instant security against imminent hasard of ei'entual 
loss; and at length, sx>eaking more plainly, required tliat a deposit 
of assets, destined for other purpose, should be placed in their hands 
for that purj)os 0 . Owen repeBed tJiis drtmmd with great indignation, 
as dishonourable to hb constituents, unjust to the other cremtors of 
Osbaldiatonc and Tresham, and very ungrateful on the part of those 
by whom it was made. 

'Phe Scotch partners gained, in tlie course of tiib controversy, 
what is very convenient to persons who are in the wrong, an oppor¬ 
tunity and pretext for putting themselves in a violent ^ssion, and 
for taking, under the pretext of the provocation they had received, 
measures to which some sense of decency, if not of conscience, might 
otherwise Have deterred them from resorting. 

Owen had a small share, as I believe b usual, in the house to which 
ho acted as hend-clerk, and was therefore personaDy liable for all its 
obligations, 'i’hb was known to Messrs MacVittie and MacFui; 
and, with a view of making him feel their power, or rather in order 
to force him, at thb emergency, into those measures in their favour, 
to whicli he had expressed himself so repugnant, they had recourse 
to a summary process of arrest and imprisonment, which it seems the 
law of Bcotlaud (therein surely, liable to much abuse) allows to a cre¬ 
ditor, who finds his eonsolence at liberty to make oaui that the debtor 
meditates departing from the realm, under such a warrant had poor 
Owen been confined to durance on the day preceding that when I was 
so strangely guided to his prison-house. 

Tims possessed of the alarming outline of facts, the question re¬ 
mained. w'hat was to be done ? and it was not of easy determination. 
I plainly ii'erceived the perils with which we were surrounded, but it 
was more difficult to suggest any remedy. The warning which I had 
already received seemed to intimate, that my own personal liber^ 
might be cadaugcred by an open appearance fai Owen’s behalf. 
Owfen enterUvin'eii the same apprehension, and, in tho e.\aggprat{on 
of his.terror, assured me that a Bcotehman, rattier than run the risk 
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(^‘loung a by an BtigU^uaaQ, wouM tod law for arreati^ 

bis Vnfb, children, man-smanti maid-wranii, and stranger within^ ' 
household. The laws concerning debt, in most couhtp^ are so un^ ' 
merciiiiUy severe^ that 1 eould not altogether. disbelieTe his statement; 
and my arrest, in tiie present ciixnuhstaB^s, woiihi have been a - 
coup-o^race to my father’s affairs. Xn this dilemma, I asked Owmi 
if he had not thought of having reconrae to nty fathers other corre* 
spondent in CHa^oWjMr Nicorjarvie? 

“He had sent him a letter,” he replied^ “tlmt morning; but if the 
smooth-tongued and civil house m the Crallowgate had used him thus, 
what was to he expected &om the cross-gramed crab-sto^ in the 
Salt-Market? You Blight as well ask a.liroker to give im his per 
centage, as expect a favour &om him without the per eorara. He 
had not even,” Owen said, “ answered his letter, though it was put. 
into Ms hand that mmming as he went to church.” And here the 
despairing man-of-fignres threw himself down on his pallet, exclaim¬ 
ing—“ My poor dear master 1—my poor dear master 1 O, Mr Frank, 
Mr Frank, this is all your ebstinacy I—But God forgire me for saying 
so to you in your Stress I It’s God’s disposing, and man most 
Bubmit." 

My philosophy, Treslmm, could not prevent my sharing in the 
liouest creatm'e’a distress, wd we mingleu our teai'Sji—the more bitter 
on ray part, as the perverse opposition to ray fathert will, with wMelt 
the kind-hearted Owen forbore to upbraid me, rose up to my con¬ 
science as the cause of all ibis afflidian. 

In the midst of our mingled sorrow, we were disturbed and sur¬ 
prised by a loud knocking at the outward door of the prison. I ran 
to the top of the staircase to listen, but could only hear the voice of 
the turnkey, alternately in a high tone, answering to some iierson 
without, and in a whisper addressed to tlic person who had guided 
me hither —“ She’s coming—she’s coming," aloud; tlien in a low 
key, “ O hon-a-ri! O hon-a-ri! what’ll she do now? Gang up ta 
stair^ and hide yoursell ahint ta Sassenach shendeman’s ped.—She’s 

coming as fast ns she can_^AheUanay 1 it’s my lord provosts, tmd ta 

pailies, and ta guard_And ta eimtain's coining toon stah-s too—^t 

pless her! gang up or he meets her.-—She ’b coming—she’s comuig 
—ta lock's sair roosted.” 

While Doiigal, unwillingly, and with as much delay as jiossible, 
midid t])e vorums fastenings to give admittmice to those without, 
whoso impatience becfune clamorous, my guide ascended the winding 
stair, and sprang into Owen’s apartraent,_into which I followed him. 
He cast his eyes hastily round, as if looking for a place of conceal¬ 
ment ; then said to me," Lend roe your pistols—yet it’s no matter, 

I can do without them—^Wliatcver you see, take no heed, and do not 
mix your hand m another man’s feud—Thfa gear’s mine, and I must 
nnuiago it as I di|w; but I have been as hard^bested, and worse, than 
1 am even now.” > 

As the stranger spoke these words, he stripped from his person tho • 
cumbrous upper coat in which ho was wrapt, confronted tho door of 
the apartment, on which ho fixed a keen and determine glance, 
drawing his person a little htick to concentrate his force^like a-fine 
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liiqFBe brduglttap lofhe kt^ff-bar. 1 hfta aot a mmzumt’B doubt 
that he meaut to firom hit emharraBsment, whatcrer 

might be the eadse of % sprins^g ibll upon those who should 
impetur when the doors onraied, and fbmng his way through all oppo- 
mon into the street; and such was the abearance of strength and 
agility displayed in his frame, and of detormination in his mk and 
manner, that I did not doubt a moment but tiiat he might get clear 
through his opponents, unless thi^ employed fatal means to stop his 
purpose. 

It was a period of awfid suspense bi^wixt the opening of tbe out¬ 
ward gate and that of the door of the apartment when there appeared 
—^no guard with bayonets fixed, or watw with dubs, bills, or partisans, 
but a good4ooking young woman, noth grogrom petticoats, tucked 
up for trudging ranough the streets, and hmding a lantern in her 
hand. This female ushered in a more importmit personage, in form 
stout, short, and somewhat ooipulent; and by dignity, as it soon 
appeared, a magistrate hob-wigged, bustling, ana breathless with 
peevish impatience. Mj conductor, at his appearance, drew Back as- 
if to escape observation | but he could not ehide the penetrating 
twinkle[with which this dignituy rcooflndtred die whole apartment. 

“ A bonny thing it is, tSiA a b^eming, that 1 should be kept at tho 
door half an hour. Captain Stanch^," stud he, addressing the prin¬ 
cipal jailor, who now shewed himself at the door as if in atteudance 
on tbe great man, "knocking as hard to get into the tolhooth as 
onybody else wad to get out of it, could that avail them, poor fallen 
ereaturesl—And how’s this?—how's this?—strangers in the jail 
afler lock-up hours, and on the Sabbath evening!—shall look after 
this, Standiells, you may depend on't—Keep the door locked, aud 
I ’ll speak to these gentlemen in a glifiSng—But first 1 maun hae a 
crack wi’ an auld acquaintance here—Mr ^en, Mi' Owen, how’s a’ 
wi’ ye, man?” 

“Pretty well in body, I thank you, Mr Jarvie,” drawled out poor 
Owem “but sore afiSicted in spirit.” 

“ Nae doubt, nae doubt—4iy, ay—^it's an awfu’ whummle—aud for 
anc-that held his head sae high too—Shuman nature, human nature, 
—Ay, ay, we ’re a’ sulyect to a downcome. Mr OsbalKstone is a gudo 
honest gentleman; bht I aye said he was ane o’ them wad make a 
rauue or spoil a horn, as my fhther the worthy deacon used to say. 
The deacon used to say to me, ‘Nick—jamng Nict’ (his name was 
Nicol as wwl as mine; soe ftdk ca’d us lu their daflan,’ young Nick 
and auld Nick )—‘ Nick,’ said he, ‘ never put out your am farther than 
ye cau draw it easily bock again.’ I hae said sae to Mr Oshaldistone, 
and he di^a seem to take it a'thegither sac kind as I wished—but it 
was weeUaeant—weel meant.” 

This oBlourse, delivered with prodigious volubility, and a great 
appearance of self-complacency, as he recollected his own advice and 
predictions, gave little promise of assistance at the hands of Mr 
Jarvie. Yet it soon appeared rather to proceed from a total want of 
delicacy than any defimeni^ of real kindness; for when Owen ex- 
Hf^ed liiihself somewhat hurt that these things should be recalled 
hi bis present situatioii, the Glaswegian took him by the 
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haii^ and bade bim "Cheer up a gliff! D’nihink I vod hue com^ 
out at twal o’clock at Ti^bt, aadame}Stbrokea the Lord’a-^y, justtb 
tell a fa’en man o’ his backslidingB ? Na, na,—^t's no Bailie . 
Jarvie’s gate, nor was *t his wwtibf fa&^’s tiie deacon afore him. 
Why, man! it's my rule «ew'^td;|Uhk ^ra wm-ldly business on the 
Sabbath, and thonm £:did a’JEi edm tb jour note that I gat 
this morning out o^ Ihhdgid: ttair on it a’ day, than on 

the preaching—And to my bed wi’ die yellow 

curtains preceealy at tea o’clock—unlm Iwere eating a haddock wi' 
a neighbour, or a nei^tbour wi’ mo—ask die lass-quean there, if it 
isna a fundamental me in my household; and here hae I sitten up 
reading gude books, and raping as if I wad swallow St Enoii;: Kirk, 
till it cm^pit twal, whilk was a lawfu’ hour to gle a look at my 
ledger, just to see how things stood between ns; and then, as time 
and tide wait for no man, 1 made the lass get the lantern, and come 
sHiming my ways here to see Wht^ can be done anent your afliurs. 
Bailie Jarrie can command enkribice into the toibooth at ony hoar, 
day or night H-sae could my father the deacon in Ws time, honest 
man, praise to his memory.’’ 

Although Owen groaned at the mention of the ledger, leading me 
grievously to fear that here also the balance stood in the wrong 
column: and although the wormy magistrate’s speech expressed 
much self-complacency, and some ominous trinmph m his own supe¬ 
rior judgment, yet it was blended with a sort of frank and blunt 
good-nature, from which I could not help deriving some hopes. He 
requested to see some pap^ he mentioned, snatched them hastily 
from Owen’s hand, and sitting on the bed, to “ rest Ms shanks,” as he 
was pleased to express the accommodation which that posture 
aiforded liim, his servant-girl held up the lantern to him, whde, 
psliawing, muttering, and sputtering, now at the imperfect light, 
now at tno contents of the packet, he ran over the writings it con¬ 
tained. 

Seeing him fairly engaged in this course of study, the guide who 
had brought me liither seemed disposed to take an unceremonious 
leave. lie made a sign to me to say nothing, and intimal^ by his 
change of posture, an intention to glide towards the door in such a 
manner as to attract the least possible observation. But the alert 
magistrate (very different from my <dd acquaintance Mr Justice 
Inglewood) instantly detected and interrupted Ms purposes. “ I say, 
look to the door, StaucheUs—shut and lock it, and keep watch on tlie 
outside.” 

The stranger’s brow darkened, and he seemed for an instant again to 
meditate the effecting Ms retreat by violence; but ere he had deter¬ 
mined, the door dosed, and the ponderous bolt revolved. He imit-> 
tered an exdaraation in Gaelic, strotle acims the floor, and then, with 
an air of dogged resolution, as if fixed and prepared to see the scene 
to an end, sate himself on the oak table, and whistled a 
strathspey. 

Mr Jarvie, who seeine^ ve^ alert and expeditious in going through 
business, soon shewed lifijsdf master of that which he had been con- 
sideriji^ and addressed himself to Mr Owen in rae following strain' 
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“.Weel, Mr Owe% ^f^fl-*your lipwe are awia’ certain suina to MeasrS 
MaoVittie and !^Fto> (eh*ipjefeV their aOBade anoutsl toey m^e 
that and mair out o’ a hargam about the aikwoods at Ctlen-Cailziechat, 
that they took out atwoea roy.teeth—iri^hdp o’ your gude word, 1 
maun nee^ say, Mr Owen—but that makes iiae odds now.)—Weel, 
sir, your house awes thom tois sill^; and for this, and relief other 
engas etnents, they stand in for you, they hae pntten a douMe tom o’ 
Stan Cells’ muckle key on ye.—Weel, sir, yo awe this siller—and 
maybe ye awe some mair to some other body too—BJaybe ye awe 
some to mysell. Bailie Nicol Jarvie." 

" £ cannot deny, sir, but the balance may of tlus date be brought 
out nffainst us,Mr Jarric,” said Owe&j “hut you’ll please to con¬ 
sider’’-— 

“1 hao nae time to consider e’Saiow, hlr Owen—Sae near Sabbath 
at e’en, and out o’ auc’s warm bed at tois time o’ nmht, and a sort o’ 
drow in the air besides—there’s nae time for consiaering—But, sh:, 
as I was saying, yc awe me money—4t winna deny—^ye awe me 
money less, or mair, I’ll stand by it. But then, Mr Owen, 1 canna 
see how yon, an active man that understands business, can redd out 
the business ye’re come down abont^ and clear us a’ aff —sb I have 
gritt liOTe yc wiU—if ye 're keepit lymg hwc in the toolbooth of Glas¬ 
gow, Jfow, sir, if you ctm find cauMoniudicio sisH ,—^that is, that ye 
winna flee the country, but appear and relieve your caution when 
ca’d for in onr legal courts, ye may he set at liberty this very 
moraing.” 

“ Mr Jarrie,” said Owen, any Mend would become sm-ety for 
me to that effect, my liberty might he usefully employed, doubtless, 
both foi’ the house and all connected with it.” 

“ Aweel, sir,” continued Jarvie, “ and doubtless such a friend 
wad expect ye to appear when ca’d on, and relieve him o’ his en- 
ga^eraont.” 

“ And 1 sliould do so as certainly, bating sickness or death, as that 
two and two make four.” 

“Awoel, Mr Owen,” resumed the citizen of Glasgow, “I diuna 
misdoubt ye, and I’ll prove it, sir—^I’ll prove it. I am a carefu’ man, 
as is weel ken’d, and mdustrious, as the hale-town can testify; and I 
can win my crowns, and keep my crowns, and count my crowns, wi’ 
oiiybody in the Saut-Market, or it may be in the Gallowgate. And I’m 
a prudent man, as my &ther toe deacon was before me but rather 
toon an honest civil gendeman, that understands husiucss, aud is wil¬ 
ling to do justice to all men, should lie by the heels tto ^te, unable 
to help himsell or onyhody else—why, conscience, man I I’ll be your 
bail myseD—^but ye’ll mind it’s a ban jtidicio ststi, as our town-merk 
notJudicaium soM; ye’ll mina tha^ for there’s muckle dif¬ 
ference.’’ . 

Mr Owen assured him, that as matters then stood, he could not 
expect any one to become security for the actual payment of toe 
debt, but. that there was not the most distant cause for appre- 
Itendiug loss from his failing to present himself when lawfully c&ed 
npon. .. 

1 bdittve ye-1 Ixlii-re y;'. F.no'ngh ardd—cncugh s'aid..-.'^e’se 
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tiao your lo^g loose by breakfast^tiute.-r^-Aud aow let’s b^r what tlu^- 
chatobeir cbicls o’ yours hae to say fhr theuiselves, or bow, in the uuue 
of unrule, they gut here at this tiine o’ Bight.” . 


CHAPTES XXm. 

Baine oame oitr guOcmsn at e'en, 

And hanio came bo. 

And there he saw a nisn 
Where a mabauldsa be, 

“ Bow's this now, kimmer? 

How's this f" ado’ ho,— 

“ How came this carle here 
Witliout the leave o’ me i" 

OW Song, 

Tub magistrate took the out of bis Bm'aut-maid’s baud, and 
advanced to Ms scrutiny, like Diogenes in the street of Atheas, Ian- 
tcm-in-haDd, and probably with as litUe expectation as that m the 
cjTiic, that ho was likely to encounter any especial treasure in the 
course of his rcseivrchos. The first whom he approached was ray 
niystcrions guide, who, seated on a table as 1 have already describe 
him, with his eyes firmly fixed on the waU, his features arranged Mto 
the utmost inflexibility of expression, his "hands folded on his br^t 
witli an ah' betwixt carele-ssnesa and defiance, his heel patting against 
the foot of the table, to keep time with the tune which he contraued 
to whistle, submitted to Mr Jarvie’s investigation with an air of 
absolute confidence and assurance, wMch, for a moment, placed at 
fault the memory and sagacity of the acute and anxious investi¬ 
gator. . 

“ Ah!—Eh!—Oh! ” exclaimed the Bailie. “ conscience!—it's 
impossible!—and yet—no!—Conscience!—it'ftaima be!—and yet 
again—Dcil hae me, that 1 suld say sac!—Ye robber—ye cateran— 
— y& boni doevil that ye are, to a’ bad ends and nae gude anc—can 
this be you?” 

“E’en as ye see, Bailie,” was the Laconic answer. 

“ Conscience 1 if I am na clean bumbaized—vou, ye cheafc-the- 
wuddy rogue —you here on your venture inthetolbooth o’ Glasgow? 
—^\Vhat aVe think's tlio value o’ your head?" 

“Uinphl—why, fairly weighed, and Dutch weifhti it might weigh 
down one provost’s, four bailies’, a town-clerk’s, six deacons’, besides 
stent-maslcrs”- 

“ Ah, ye reiving villain I” interrupted Mr Jarvio. “ But tell ower 
your sins, and prepare ye, for if 1 say the word”—— 

“ True, BaOie,” said lie who was thus addressed, folding his hands 
behind him with the utmost nonchalance, “ but ye will never say that 
word.” 

“ And why sidd I not, sir ?” exclaimed the magistrate —“ why suld 
I not? Answer me that—why suld 1 not?" 

“I’or tlirec sufficient reasons. Bailie Jarvio.'—First, for auld 
hingsygft second, for the sake of the auld wife ayoiit the fire at- 
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StddcAyraHsdiaD, tiutt mB4« Bom« mix^jiire of our blui4H> to my oyta 
])n^r diiuneit e^keu 1 tiiat boa a cousin wi’ accounia, and yam 
Winnies, wad looms^ and shuttles, like a mere meehanicnl person; 
and lastly, BaiHe, because if I saw a sign o' your betraying mie, 1 
would plaster that wa’ with your hams ere ^ hand of man com 
rescue yonl" . 

^ Ye ’re a banld desperate vilh^. sir,” retorted the undaunted 
Bailie; "and ye ken that I ken ye to pe sae, and that 1 wadua stand 
a moment for my am rye.” 

“ I ken weel,” said the other," ye hae gOntlc bluid in your 
and I wad be Imth to hurt my ain kinsman. But I'll gang out here 
as free as I came in, or the very wa's o’ Glasgow tolbooth shall teBi 
0 t tliese ten years to come.” 

“ WceL weel,” said Mr Janie, “bluid's flicker than water; and it 
liesna in kith, kin, and ally, to seek motes in ilk oUiet^s eea. u other • 
een see them no. . It wad be hair, news to the auld wife bclOwtheBcn 
of Stuckavrallachan, tliat you, ye Hieland nmmer, had k^itockit out 
my hams, or that I Imd kilted you up in a toav Butye'fU own, ye 
dour dee^ tiiat were it no your very scH, I waihhae gnppit tiie bCift 
man in the Hielands.” 

“Ye wad hae tried, cousin,” answered my guide, “ that 1 wot weel; 
but I douolMre wad hae come aff wi’ die shbrtmeaaure; for we gang* 
there>ottt Hiieland bodies are an unchancy generation when you spe^ 
to us o’ bondage. We downa bide the coercion of gude Iwaid cMth 
about our hinderlans, let a be breeks o’ freestone, and garters o’iron.” 

“Ye’ll find tlie stane breeks and the aim garters—ay, and the 
hemp cravat, for a’ that, neighbour,” replied the BaOie. “ Nae man 
in a dlvilized county ever played the pliskies ye liae done—But 
e'en pickle in your ahipock-neA—hoc gi’en ye warning.” 

“ Well, cousin,” said the other, “ ye ’ll wear hUvek at my burial?” 

“Deil a black cloak will be there, Bohin, but the corbies and the 
hoodie-craws, I’se gie ye my hand on that. Butwhar’s the gude 
thousand pund Scots that I lent ye, man, and when am I to see it 
again ?” 

“ Where it is,” replied my ^de, after the affectation of considering 
for a moment, “ 1 cMinot justly tell—probably where last year^ 
anaw is.” 


said Mr • 

'nun,/nor dollars 
& my sporran. Md as to whai you '11 see it—why, just when the 
kin g e iuoys ms ain again, as the aiud sang says.” 

"^mrst of a’, Eobujj” retorted the Glasw^ian ,—“ I mean, ye dis¬ 
loyal iaialior—^Warst of a’!—Wad ye bring popery in on us, and arbi¬ 
trary powOT, and a fisst and a warming-pan, and the set forms, and 
^etaprates, and the auld enormities o' suipliees and cearments ? 
nB Bii|| better stick to your auld trade o’ theft-boot, black-nmil, 
ogHs, and gillravaging—better stealing nowte foon -ruinino' 
dons." ® 

lout, man—whist wi' your whiggeiy,” answered the Celt; “ we 
^ ane aniuier mcrnya langcLay. 1 ’se take carepour eppituig- 
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. room IS no cleaned ont when the GiSon^ii-Baillie^ come to redd np Urn* 
Glasffow buiths, andolear them o’ their auld fdiop-wares. And, nn- . 
less It just fa’ in the preceeae Way o’ your dMy, ye maunna see me 
ofteser, NicoL than 1 am disposed to be seen.” 

"Te are a daurin^Ti!}^n,Bob,” answered&eBailie; "and ye will 
be hang^ed, that will be seen and heard tell o’; bnt I'se ne’er be the 
ill bird and foul my nes^ set apart stron;; necesnty and the skreiah 
of duty, which no mem should near and be inobedient. And wha & 
deeril’s this ?” he continued, turning to me^" Some giUrayager tibat 
ye hae listed. I daur say. He looks as if he had a baud heart to the 
highway; and a hmg crMg for the ^bbet” 

“ Tto, good Mr Jame," said Owen, who, like myself had been 
struck dumb during this strange recognition, and no less strange dia¬ 
logue, vhiedi took ^aee betwixt these extraordinary kinsmen—-" This, 
good A& Jprrie, is young Mr Frank Osbaldistone, only child of the 
head of onr house, who imouM have been taken into our firm at the 
time Iifr Bashleira Oid>aldi3toae,hk eotisin, had the luck to be taken 
into B.”—(Here Owen could not suppress a gro8n>—“ But, howso- 
. mtsf*:—. • 

" O, I hare heard of tiiat smtuk,” ^d the Scotch merchant, inter¬ 
rupting him; "it is he whom your prindpal, like an obstinate auld 
Me, wad make a merchant o, wad he or wad he no,—and the .lad 
turned a strolling stag'e^player^ in pure dislike to the labour an honest 
man should lire by. Weel, sir, what say you to your handiwork f 
Will Hamlet the Dane, or ilamiet’s ghost, be good security for Mr 
Owen, sir?” 

“ I don’t deserve your taunt,” I replied, “though I respect your 
motire, and am too grated for the asnstonce yon hare anordea Mr 
Owen, to resent it. My only business here was to do what 1 could 
(it is perhaps very little) to aid Mr Owen in the management of my 
fathers affairs. Hy dislike of the commercial professimi is a feelitig 
of which 1 am the best and sole judge.” 

“ 1 prote.st,” said the Highlander, “ X had some rea^t for this 
caJlant even before I ken’d what was in him; but now^onour him 
for his contempt of wearers and spinners, and dclSe mechanical 
persons and their pursuits." . ■ . , 

“Ye ’re mad, Rob,” said the Bailie—" mad as a March h^fe^-f^ugh 
wherefore a hare suld be mad at March mair than at MagtwpaB, U 
mabr than I can weel say. Wearers 1 Deil shake ye on* o’ tiie w^ 
the wearer craft made. Spinners! yell spin and wind yourseli a 
bonny pirn. And this young birkie here, that yeVe hoying and 
hounding on the shortest road to the gallows and the deevil, will his 
stage-plays and his poetries hdp Mm here, d’ ye think, ony mair than 
your deep oaths and drawn dirta ye reprobate that re are ?—Will 
JUyre tu paiiiUe, as they ca’ it, ten nun where Eadiieigh Osbaldistone 
is? or Macbeth, and all bis kernes and gaUa-glaseea,and your awn to 
boot. Bob, procure him fire thousand pounds to answer the biBa wMch 
fell due ten days hence, were they a’ rouped at (he Gross, basket hilts, 
Andra-Ferraras, leather targets, brogues, brochan, Mid sporrans?” 
"Tendays?” I answered, and instinctively drew out Diana Temon’s 
. I Xb* Isdi wiOi Pi« kilt* w p*tU«o»ti. 
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Mtd the tiihis being elapsed during which I was to. keep , 


hlukk 

parcel. 


broken paueoi the window, wafted the letter to Mr Jarvie’s feet, who 
Med it, examin^ the address with unceremonious curiosity, and, to 
aiy astouiahment, handed it to Ida Hmh}and kinsman, sariug, “ Here's 
s wind has blown a letter to its right owner, though there were ten 
thsusand clumces agunst its comii^ to hand.” 

Highlander, naring examined the address, Inoke the le^r 
open without the least ceremony. I endeavoared to interrupt his 


. You must satisfy me, sir," smd “that the letter is intended for 
y(^1)efore I can permit you to peruse it.” 

“ Make yourself quite easy, Mr Osbaldistone,” replied the moun¬ 
taineer, with great composure ;—“ remember Justice Inglewood, 
Olork Jobson, Mr Morris—above all, remember your vera humble 
servant, Bobert Cawmil, and the beautiful Diana Veraou. Bemw- 
ber all thfe, and doubt ho longer that the letter is for me.” 

1 remained astonished at my own stupidity.. Through the whole 
night, the voice, and evmi tto features of this man, though imper¬ 
fectly seen, haunted me with recollections to wbidi 1 could assign no 
exact local or personal associations. But now the l^ht dawned on 
me at once;—this man was Campbell himself. His whole pecu¬ 
liarities flashed on me at once—the deep strong voice—the inflexible, 
stem, yet considerate cast of features—^the Scottish brogue, with its 
corresponding dialect and imagery, wliich, although he possessed tho 
power at times of laying them aside, recurred at every moment of 
emotion, and gave pith to his sarcasm, or vehemence to his expostu¬ 
lation. Bather beneath the middle size than above it, his limbs were 
formed upon the very strongest model that is consistent with agility, 
while, from the remarkable ease and freedom of his movementa, you 
could not doubt his possessing the latter quality in a high degree of 
perfection. Two points in his person interfered with the rules of 
symmet^',—his shoulders were so broad in proportion to his height, 
at, notwiths^ding the lean and latliy appeai-ance of his frame, gave 
min something the wr of being too square in respect to his stature; 
mid his arms, though roun4 sinewy, and strong, were so very long as 
to be rather a deformity. I afterwards heard fliat this length of aim 
Was a cireunistance on which he mded himself; that when he wore 
his native Highland garb, he could tie the garters of his hose witWut 
stopping; and fliat it gave liim great advantage in the use of the 
broadsword, at which he was very apterous. But certainly this want 
of symmefry destroyed the claim he might otherwise have set up, to 
be accounts a very handsome man j it gave something wfld, irre^- 
jar, and, os it were, uneai thly, to his appearance, and reminded me 
^li^nntarily, of the tales wMdi Mabel used to tell of the old Piets 
Mpg ravaged Northumberland in ancient times, who, accor^ng to 
1^ tradition, were a sort of half-goblin half human beings, distin- 
■mlshed, like this man, far courage, ennning, ferocify, the length of 
gpir arms, and the squareness or their sboiuders.. 
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When, however, I recollected the circufflu^ancM in which we fo/- 
inerly met, I could not doubt that the bdlet was most probably de» 
eigrned for him. He had made a marked figure among those mys¬ 
terious personages over whom Diana seemed to exercise an influence, 
and from whom she emerienced an influence in her turn. It was 
painful to think that the rate of a being so amiable was involved m 
that of desperadoes of this man’s desonpticm it seemed impos¬ 
sible to doubt it. Of what use, however, comd Ihis person be to my 
fiather’s aiiairs ?—1 could think only one. Rashldgh 08baidist<me 
had, at the ins%aticm of Miss Ymuon, certainly found means to pro¬ 
duce Mr Oamplmll when his presence wasnecessaiy to exculpate me 
from Morris’s accusation—Was it not nossiblo that her influence, in 
hke manner, m^ht prerail on Campbell to produce Eashleigk? 
Speaking on this supposition, 1 requested to know where my wn- 
gerous &sman was, and when Mr Campbell hod seen Mm. 'i'lic 
answer was indirect. 

* It ?8 a kittle cast she has jmn me to pfa.y: but yet it’s fair play, 
mid I winna baulk her. Mr Osbaidistone, I dwell not veiy &r from 
hUnceMmy kinsman cw shew you the way—^LenveMrOwen to do the 
best he can in €Ua8g(H^-«4o:yoa come and seemein the glens, and it’s 
like I may pleasure you,-and stead your father in his extremity. 1 
am but a boor mauybttt wit’s better than wealth—and, cousin,” 
(turning from me tOJaddressMr Jarvie) “If ye daur venture sae 
muckle as to eat a dish (d ^otch collops, and a leg o’ red-deer venison 
wi’ mo, come ye wi’ thta Sassenach gentleman as far as Drymen 
or Bucklivie,—or the tjaeban of Aberfoil will be better tlian duy o’ 
them,.^—and 1 ’ll hae somebody waiting to weiso ye the gate to the 
place where I may be fiar the time—-What say ye, man? There’s 
my thumb, I Tl ne'er beguile thee." 

“Na, nm Robin,” said the cautions burghm-, “I seldom like to 
leave the GorbMs ; -I have nae freedom to gang amaug your wild 
hiHs, Robin, and your kilted red-dianks—it disnabecome my place, 
man." 

“'The devfldanm your place and you baithl” reiterated Campbell. 
“ The only dnm o’ gentle bluid that’s in your body was our great 
grand-uncle’s that was justified at Dumbarton, and you set yotrrseSf 
up to say ye wad derogate frae your place to visit me t Ihirk thc& 
man—I owe thee a day in harst—^I’ll pay up your thousan pund 
Soots, plack and bawbee, gin ye 'U be an honest ^bw for anes, and 
just dmker up the gate wr this Sassenach." _,, 

“Hout awa’wi’ raur gentility,”replied the Bailie; “ca^yom* 
gentle bluid to tlie Cross, and see what ye’ll buy wi’t. But, if I tcere 
to come, wad ye really and soothfastly pay me Qie siller?” 

“ I swear to ye,” said the Highlander, “ mm the halidome of him 
that sleeps beneath the grey stane at lndi-Cailleach.’’C) 

“ Say riae mair, Rohm—say nae mair—We '11 see what may bo 
dune. But ye maunna expect me to gang ower the Highland line— 
I’ll gae beyond the line at no rate. Ye maun meet me about Buck- 
livie or the Clachan of Aberfoil, and dinna forget the needful.” 

“Nae fear—^nae fear,” said Campbdl; “ I ’ll be aa true as the steel. 
blade tim* never failed its master. But I must be budging, coum, 



for the rir o’ Glasgow .tolbooth is no that ower salutary to a High* 
lander’s constitetilon.’' 

** Troth,” replied the merehant, “ and if my duty were to be dune, 
ye couldna change your atmospha^ as the minister ca’s it, this ae 
wee while_Ochon, that I sud ever be conoamed in ai^ijfg and abet¬ 

ting an escape frae jostice!—it will be a '^ame and dn^sace to me 
and mine, and my very father’s memory, for ever.” 

“ Hout tout, man! let thatfiee stick in the wa’," answ^l4'his kins¬ 
man ; “ when the dirt’s dry it will rub out—Your father,Sahest man, 
could look ower a friend’s fault as weel as anither.*' 

“Ye may be right, Eobin,” replied the Bwlie, after a moment’s 
reflection; “ he was a considerate man the deacon; he ken’d we ^d 
a’ our frailties, and he lo’ed his frirada—Ye*!! no nae forgottm him, 
Robin?” Tins question he put in a softened tone, conreyii^ as 
much at least of the ludicrous as the pathetic. 

“Forgotten himl” replied the kmsmaa—“what suld ail me to 
forget him?—a wapping weaver he was, and wrought my first pair 
o’ hose—^Bnt come aw, kinsman, 

" Come an np nr cap, come an np mjr wn<, 

Come sadSIe 107 boraei, and can np or «>■»! 

Come open yonr gatea, end let me gee flee, 

1 daanu itay lenger In bonny Simdec." 

“Whisht, sir!” said the magistrate, in an authoritative tone— 
“ lilting and singing sae near the latter end o’ the Sabbath 1 This 
house may hear.ye sing anither- tune yet—Aweel, we hae a’ back- 
slidings to answer for—Stanchells, open the door.” 

The jailor obeyed, and we all sallied forth. Stanchells looked with 
some surprise at the two strangers, wondering, doubtless, how they 
came into these premises without his knowledge; but Mr Jaivie’s 
“ Friends o’ mine, Stanchells—friends o’ mine,” silenced oil disposition 
to inquiries. We now descended into the lower vestibule, and haUooed 
more than once for Dougal, to which summons no answer was re¬ 
turned ! when Campbell observed, with a sardonic smile, “ That if 
Dougal was the lad he kent him, he would scarce wait to get thanks 
for lus ain share of the night’s wark, but was in all probabmty on the 
full trot to the pass of BaHamaha ”- 

“ And left us—and abune a’, me, mysell, locked up in the tolbooth, 
a’ night! ” excl^ned the Bailie, m ire and perturbation. “ Ca’ for 
fore-hammer^ sledge-hammers, pinches, and coulters; send for 
Deacon Yettlm, the smith, and let him ken that Bailie Jarrie’s shut 
up in the tolbooth hy a Hieland blackguard, whom he ’ll hang up as 
high as Haman”- 

“When ye catch him,” said Campbell, gravely; “but stay—the 
door is sur% not locked.” 

Indeed, on examination, we fonnd that the door was not only left 
open, but that Dougal in his retreat had, by carrying off the'keys 
along with Hm, taken care that no one should exercise his office of 
porter in a hurry. 

“ Ilte has glimmerings o’ common sense now. that creature Dougal,” 

Campbeli i—f* he ken’d an open door might haelserred me at a 
* 
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We were by this time ia the street. 

“1 tell you, Robin," said the maigistrate, "in my puir mind, if ye 
live the lue ye do, ye suld hae ane o' your gillies doorlceeper in every 
jail in Scotland, in case o’ the warst.” 

“ Ane o’ my kinsmen a bailie in Oka burgh will just do as weel, 
codsiu Nicol-^o, gude>]^ht or gude-moming to ye; and forget 
not the Clachnn ot Aberfoil.” 

And without waiting for on answer, he sprung to the other side of 
the street, and was lost in darkness. Immediately on his disappear- 
ancCj wo heard him give a low whistle of peculiar modulation, whiA 
was instantly replied to. 

“Hear to the Hielanddeevils,” saidMr Jarvic; “they think them¬ 
selves on the skirts of Benlomond already, where they may gang 
whewing and whistling about without minding Sund^ or Saturday.* 
Here he was interrupted by something which fell with a heavy dash 
on the street before us—.“ Gude guide us! what’s this mair o’t?— 
Mattie, baud up the lantom—Conscience! if it isna the keys!—^Wed, 
that’s just as wed—they cost the burgh siller, and there might hae 
been some davers about the loss o’ them. O, an Bailie Grahame 
were to get word o’ this night’s job, it wad be a sair hair in my 
neck!’’ 

As we were still but a few steps from the tolbooth door, we car¬ 
ried back these implements of omce, and consigned them to the head 
jailor, who, in lieu of the usual mode of mak^ good his post by 
turning the keys, was keeping sentry in the vestibule till the arrival 
of some assistant, whom ne md summoned in mder to replace the 
Celtic fugitive Dougal. 

Haiong discharged this piece of duty to the burgh, and my road 
lying the same way with the honest magistrate’s, I profited by the 
Lght of his lantern, and he by my arm, to find our way through the. 
streets, which, whatever they may now be, were then dark, uneven, 
and ill-paved. Age is easily propitiated by attentions from the young. 
The Bailie expressed himself interestea in me, and added, “ That 
since I was nane o’ that play-actiug and play-ganging generation, 
whom Ms saul hated, he wad be glad if I wad e& a reisted haddock, 
or a fresh herring, at breakfast wi’ Mm the morn, and meet my 
friend, Mr Owem whom, by that time, he would place at liberty.’’ 

“ My dear sir,’’ said I, when I had accepted of the invitation with 
thanks, “ how could you possibly connect me with the stage ?” 

“I wataii,” replied Mr Jarvie;—“it was a blethenn’ phrasin’ 
cMeld they ca’ Fairserrice, that cam at e’en to get an order to send 
the crier through the toun for ye at skreigh o' the mom. He 
tell’t me whae ye were, and how ye were sent frae your father’s 
house because ye wa<lna be a dealer, and that ye mightoa disgrace 
your family ivi’ ganging on the stage. Ane Hammorgaw, our pre¬ 
centor, brought him here, and said he was an auld acquaintance; 
but I sent tliem baith awa* wi’ a flae in their lug for brmgiug me sie 
an errand on sic a night. But I see he’s a fule»creature a’thegither, 
and clean mista’en about ye. I like ye, man,” he continued; “ I like 
a lad tliat wilh stand by his friends in trouble—aye did it mysell, 
qnd sac did the deacon my father, rest and bless Mm! But ye suldnU 

o 
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keep ower muckle oonroany wi’ Hielaodmen and tliae ■wili cattle. 
Can a man touch pitefl and no be defiled?—aye mind uiat. Nao 
doubt the best and wisest may eir—Once, twice, and tJmce, have 
I backslidden, man, and dune three things this night—my father 
tradna hae believed his eeu if he could hae looked up and seen me 
do them.” 

He was by this time cwrived at the door of his own dwelling. He 
paused, however, on the threshold, and went on in a solemn tone of 
deep Cfflitritionr—“Firstly, I hae thonght my sun thoughts on the 
Sabratii—secondly, 1 hae gi'en security for au En^lishmaur-and, in 
the third and last place, weli-a-day! Inae let an iil-doer escape from 
place of impnsonment—^But there’s balm in Gilead, Mr Osbal- 
distone—Mattie, 1 can let mysell in—see Mr Osbaldistone to Luckie 
Ryter's, at the comm: o' the wynd.—Mr Osbaldistone”—in a whis¬ 
per—“ye'U offer nae incivility to Mattie—she’s an honest man’s 
daughter, and a near cousin o' the liaird o’ Limmerfield’s.” 


CHAPTEE XXJV. 

•• win it ]Ue«M your worsWp to accept of my poor service ? I liosecch that 1 may feed 
upon yoor bread, though it be the brovraest, and drink of your drink, though it be of 
the aiumest; for 1 vrUl do your worship as much service Ibr forty stuIUugs us another 
man obaU fbr three pounds.” 

Gxkksk's Ta Quoque. 

IBEHEUBERED the honest Bailie’s par-ling charge, hnt did not con¬ 
ceive there was any incivility in adding a kiss to Sic half-crown with 
which I remunerated Mattie’s attendances—^nor .did her “Fie for 
shame, sir!” express any very deadly resentment of the affront. 
Repeated knocking at Mrs Flyter’s gate awakened in due order, 
first, one or two sti-ay dogs, who began to bark with all tlieir might; 
next two or three m'ght-capped heads, which were thrust out of tho 
neighbouring windows to reprehend me for disturbing the solemnity 
of the Sunday night by that imtimely noise. WbUe 1 trembled lest 
the thunders of their wrath might dissolve in showers like that of 
Xantippe, Mrs Flyter herself awoke, and began, in a tone of objur¬ 
gation not unbcooming the philosophical spouse of Socrates, to scold 
one or two loiterers in her kitchen, for not hastening to the door to 
prevent a repetition of my noisy summons. 

These worthies were, indeed, nearly concerned in the fracas w'liicli 
their laziness occasioned, being no other than the faithful Afr Fair- 
service, with bis friend Mr Hmmorgaw and anothm- person, w'lioni 
I afterwards fotmd to bo the town-crier, who -were sitting over a cog 
of ale^ as they <»lled it (at my expense, as my hill afterwards informeu 
me), in order to devise the terms and style of a proclamation to be 
made through the streets the next day, in order that “the unfortunate 
young genlfemaa,” as they had the impudence to qmdifr me, might 
D8 festored to his friends without farther delay. It may oe supposed 
tl^l^d not suppress my displeasure at this impertinent inteifer- 
, ehee with my affairs} but Andrew set up such ejaculations of transpi^ 
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at.my aiTival, as fairly drowned my emmsions of iesontment. 
His raptures, perchance, were partiy political; and the tea\-s of joy 
which ne shed had certSuly their source in that noble fountain of 
emotion, the tankard. However, the tumultuous glee which he felt, 
or pretended to feel at my return, saved Andrew the broken head 
which 1 had twice destined him;—first, on account of tlie colloquy 
he had held with the precentor on toy affairs; and secondly, for the 
impertinent history he had thought proper to give of me to Mr 
Jarvie. I however contented myself with slapping the door of my 
bed-room in his face as he followed me, praising Heaven for my safe 
return, and mixing his joy with admomtions to me to take care how 
I walked my own ways in future. I then went to bed, resolving my 
first business in the morning should be to discharge this ti-oublc- 
Bome, pedantic, sdf-conceit^ coxcomb, who seemed so much dis¬ 
posed to constitute hhnself rather a preceptor than a domestic. 

Accordingly in the morning I resumed my purpose, and calling 
Andrew into my apartment requested to know his charge for guid¬ 
ing and attending me as tar as ^llasgow. Mr Fairservice looked 
veij blank at this demand, justly considering it as a picsage to 
approaching dismission. 

“Yom-honour,” he said, after some hesitation, "wunna think— 
wunna think”- 

“ Speak out, you rascal, or m break your head,” said I, as Andrew, 
between the double risk of losing all by asking too much, or .a part, 
by stating his demand lower than what I miAt be wiUing to pay, 
stood gasping in the agony of doubt and calculation. 

Out it came with a holt,'however, at my threat; as the kind violence 
of a blow on the back sometimes delivers tlie windpipe from an iir- 

ti’usive morsel “ Anghtoen pennies sterling jier diem—that is, by 

the day—your honour wadna think unconscionable.” 

“ It 18 double what is usual, and treble what you merit, Andrew; 
but there’s a guinea for you, and get about your business.” 

“ The Lord forgi’e us! Is your honour mad?” exclaimed An¬ 
drew. 

“No; but I think you mean to malce me so—I give you a third 
above your demand, aud you stand staring and expostulating there 
as if I were cheating you. Take your money, and go about your 
business.” : 

“ Gude safe us!” continued Andrew, “ in what can I hae offended 
your honour? Certainly a’ flesh is but as flowers of the field; but if 
a bed of camomile hath value in medicine, of a surety the u.se of 
Andrew Fairservice to your honour is nothing less evident—it's as 
muckle as your life’s worth to part wi* me.” 

“Upon my honour/’replied!, “it is difficult to say whetliCT you 
are more knave or fool. So you intend, then, to remaia with me 
whetiier 1 like it or no?” 

“Trotlqlwas e’en thinkingsae,” replied Andrew* dogmatically; 
“ for if your honour disna ken when ye hae a gude servant, I ken 
when I "hae a gude master, and the doil be m my feet gin I leave ye 
—and there’s the brief and the lang o’tbesides I hae received ^e. 
regular warning to quit my place. 
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“Your place, sa*!” ssdd I*r-“why, you are no hired servant of 
miner—you are merely a “guide, whose knowledgfe of the coimtry I 
srailed myself of on my road." 

“ I am no just a common servant, I admit, sff, remonstrated Mr 
ti’airservico; “ but your honour kens I quitted a glide place at mi 
hour’s notice, to comply wi’ your honoihr^B solicitations. A man 
might make honestly, and wr a clear conscience, twei^y sterling 
pounds per annum, weel counted sQler, o’ the garden at Osoaldistone^ 
ilall, and I wasna likely to gi’e up a’ that for a guinea, I trow—I 
reckoned on staying wi’ your honom- to the term’s end at the least 
o’t; and I account upon my wage, board-wage, fee, and bountith,— 
ay, to tliat length o't at the least.” 

“ Come, come, sir,” rgilied I, “these iraradent pretemaons won’t 
serve your turn; and if I hear any mwe of them, I ibtall convince you 
that Squire Ihomcliff is not tlie only one of my name that can use 
his fingers.” 

Wlme I spoke thus, the whole matter struck me as so ridiculous,' 
that, though really angry, I had some difiSeulty to forbear laughing 
at the gravity with wlucti Andrew supported a plea so utterly extra¬ 
vagant. The rascal, aware of the impressimi he had made on my 
muscles, was encouraged to perseverance j he judged it safer, how¬ 
ever, to take his pretensions a peg lower, in case of overstraining at 
the same time both his plea and my patience. 

“ Admitting that my honour could part with a faitlifnl servant, 
that lutd served me and mine by day and night for twenty years, in 
a strange place, and at a moment’s warning, he was weel assured,” 
he said, “ it wasna in my heart, nor in no true gentleman’s, to pit 
a puir lad like himselh that had come forty or fifty, or say a hun¬ 
dred miles out o’ his road purely to bear my honour company, and 
that had uae haudiug but his penny-fee, to sic a hardship as this 
comes to.” 

I think it was you, Will, who once told me, that, to be an obstinate 
man, I am in certain things the most gullabic and malleable of 
mortals. The fact is, that it is only contradiction which makes me 
peremptory, and when I do not feel myself called on to give battle 
to any proposition, I am always willing to grant it, rntlier than give 
myself much trouble. I knew this feuow to be a greedy, tiresome, 
meddling coxcomb; still, however, I must have some one about me 
in the quality of guide and domestic, and I was so much used to 
Andrew’s humour, that on some occasions it was rather amusing. In 
the state of indecision to wliich these reflections led me, I astked 
Fairservice-if he knew the roads, towns, &c. in the north of Scot¬ 
land, to which my father’s concerns with tlie proprietors of High¬ 
land forests were likely to lead me. I believe if I had asked him 
the road to the terrestrial paradise, he would have at that moment 

« taken to guide me to it; so that 1 had reason afterward.s to 
myself fortunate in finding tliat his actual knowledge did not 
sry mutdi short of that which ho asserted himself to possess. I 
fined the amount of his wages, aud reserved to myself the privilege 
of Itomissing him when I chose, on paying him a week in advance. 
I him.final]y a soever© lecture on his conduct of the preceding 
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4ay, and then ^ismisged him, r«gracmg at heart, &oueh somewhat 
crest-fallen in countenance, to rehearse toTus mend the precentor, 
tdio was taking his morning draught in the kitchen, tiio mode in 
which he had " cuitled np Ihe daft young English B 9 [uire/' 

Agreeable to appointment, 1 went next to Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s, 
where a comfortable morning repast was arranged in tlie parlour, 
whidi served as an apartment of all houi-s, and almost all work, to 
that honest gentleman. The bustling and benevolent ma^trate hod 
been as good as bis word. I found my friend Owen at Bberty, and, 
conscious of the refreshments and purification of brush and basin, 
was of course a vert different person from Owen a prisoner, squalid, 
heart-broken, and hopeless. Yet the sense of pecuniary difficulties 
arising behind, before, and around him, had depressed his spuit, and 
the almost paternal embrace which the good man gave me, was em¬ 
bittered by a sigh of the deepest anxiety. And when he sate down, 
the heaviness in his eye and manner, so different from the quiet com¬ 
posed satisfaction which they^psually exhibited, indicated that he was 
employing his arithmetic in mentally numbering up the days, the 
hours, ^e minutes, which yet remained as an interval between the 
dishonour of bills and the downfall of the great commercial establish¬ 
ment of Osbaldistone and Tresham. It was left to me, therefore, to 
do honour to our landlord’s hospitable cheer,—to his tea, right from 
China, which he got in a present from some eminent ship’siusband 
at Wapping—^to his coffee, from a snug plantation of his own, as he 
informed us with a wink, called Saltma^et Grove, in the island of 
Jamaica—to his English toast and ale, his Scotch dried salmon, his 
iiochfine herrings, and even to the double damask table-cloth “ wrought 
by no hand, as you may guess,” save that of his deceased father, the 
worthy Deacon Jarvie. 

Haring conciliated our good-humoured host by those little at¬ 
tentions which are great to most men, I endeavoured in my turn to 
gam from him some information which might be useful for my 

f uidance, as well as for the satisfaction of my curiosity. AV'e had not 
itherto made the least allusion to the transactions of tlie ])rcceding 
night--a circumstance which made my question sound somewhat 
abrupt, when, without any previous introduction of the subject, 1 took 
advantage of a pause when the liistory of the table-cloth ended, and 
that of the napkins was about to commence, to inquire, “ Pray, by the 
by, Mr Jarvie, who may this Mr Bobert Campbell be, whom we met 
witli last night?” 

Tlie interrogatory seemed to strike the honest magistrate, to use 
the vulgar phrase, “ all of a he^,” and instead of answering, he re¬ 
turned the question —“ Whae's Mr Robert Campbell ?—ahem! ahay! 
Whoe’s Mr Bobert Campbell, quo’ he?” 

“ Yes,” saidf 1^ “ I mean who, and what is he ?” 

"Why, he’s-laliay! he’s—Meml—Where did ye meet with Mr 
Bobert Campbell, as ye ca’ him?” 

“ I met him by chance,” I replied, “ some months ago, in the north 
of England.” 

“ On then, Mr Osbaldistone,” said the Bailie, doggedly, "ye’ll 
. M muckle about him as 1 do,” 
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I should suppose not, ,Mt Jarvie,” I replied,—" you are his reJa« 
tioiijit seems, and his fiffend.” 

“ lljere is some cousin-red hettreen us, doubfless,” smd the Bailie, 
reluctantly 5 " but we hae seen little 0 ’ ilk other since Bob gae up the 
cattle-line 0 ' dealinff, poor feUowl he was hardly guided by them 
might hae used him better—and they haona made their plack a baw¬ 
bee o’t neither. There's mony ane this day wad rather they had 
neyer chased puirKobin frae the OroSs o’ Glasgow—there's mony 
ane wad rather see him again at the tail o' three hundr§d kyloes, 
than at the head 0 ’ thirty waur cattle.” 

“ All this explains nothing to me, Mr Jarrie, of Mr Campbell’s 
ran^ habits of life, and means of subsistence,” I replied. 

" Rank ?” said Mr Jarvie; “ he's a Hieland gentleman, nae doubts 
better rank need nane to he;—and for habi^ I judge he wears the 
IBeland habit amang the hills, though he has bredts on when he 
comes to Glasgow;—and as for his subsistence, what needs we care 
about his subs^tence, sae lang as he asks naething frae us, ye ken. 
But I hae nae time for clavering about him e’en now, because we 
maun look into your father's concerns wi' a’ speed.” ^ 

So saying, ho put on his spectacles, and sate down to examine Mr 
Owen’s states, which the other tliought it most prudent to communi¬ 
cate to him without reserve. I knew enough of business to be aware 
that nothing could be more acute and sagadons tlian the views which 
Mr Jarvie entertained of the matters submitted to his examination; 
and, to do him justice, it was marked by much fairness and even Ube- 
rality. He scratched his ear indeed repeatedly, on observing the 
balance which stood at the debit of Osbaldistone and Tresham in 
account with liimself personally. 

“It may be a dead loss,” he observed; “ and, consdence! whate’er 
ane 0 ' your Lombard Street goldsmiths may say to it, it’s a snell ane 
in the Sant-Market 0 ’ Qla^ow. It will he a heavy deficit—a staff 
ont o’ my bicker I trow. But what then ? I trust, the house wnnna 
coup th(! crans for a’ that’s come and gafle yet; and if it does. I'll 
never bear sae base a mind as thae corbies in the Gallowgate—an I 
am to lose by ye, Fse ne’er deny I hae won by ye mony a fair pnnd 
sterling—Sac, an it come to the warst, Fse e’en lay the head o’ the 
sow to the tail o’ the grice.”^ 

I did not altogether understand the proverbial arrangement witli 
which Mr Janie consoled himself; but I could easily see that he took 
a kind and friendly interest in the arrangement of my father’s af¬ 
fairs, suggested several expedients, approved several plans proposed 
by Owen, and, by his countenance and counsel, greatly abated the 
gloom upon the- brow of that aflSicted delegate of my father’s esta¬ 
blishment. 

And as I was an idle spectator on this occasion, and, perhaps, as I 
siiewed some incliifation more than once to return to the prohibited, 
and, aiiparentlv, the puzzling subject of Mr Campbell, Mr Jarvie dis¬ 
missed me with little formality, with an advice to “gang up the gate 
to the college, where T would find some chields could speak Greek 
and Latin weel,—at least they got plenty 0 ' siller for doing deil haet 
1 tliolscaf] ofthcsowlotlictallpfOiepls. ’ . 
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eke,, if tliej didna do tlial.; aad where 1 mi^ht read a spell o' ike 
worthy Mr Zachaiy Boyd’s translation o’ the SteipturM^hetter poetey 
need nane to be, as he had been tell’d by them that ken’d, or smdhae 
ken’d, about sic things.” But he seasoned this dismission with a 
kind and hospitable invitation, “ to come back and take part o’ his 
famfly-chack, at ane preceraely—there wad be a leg o’ mutton, ani 
it might be, a tup’s head, for they were in season nut, above ait, I 
was to retium at “ ane o’clock preeeesely—it was uie hour he and ^ 
deacon his father aye dined at—they pat it aff for naetliing nor for 
naebocly.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

So Btands the Thracian hcrasnum wHh htt spear 
Full in the trap, ana bopca tho bunted bear; 

And bears him In the rustling wood, and sees 
His course at distance by the bending trees, 

And tJilnks—Here comes my mortal enemy, 

And either he must fall In fight, or J. 

Palamon and dreiU, 

I TOOK the route towards the college, as recommended by Mr Jarvie, 
less with the intention of seeking for any olgect of interest or amuse¬ 
ment, than to arrange my own ideas, and meditate on my future con¬ 
duct. I wandered from one quadrangle of old-fashioned buildings to 
another, and from thence to the eoflege-vards, or walking ground, 
where, pleased with the solitude of the place, most of the students 
being engaged in their classes, I took several turns, pondering on the 
waywardness of iny own destiny. 

I could not doiiht, from the circumstances attending my first meet¬ 
ing with this person Campbell, that he was engaged in some strange¬ 
ly desperate courses; and the reluctance with which Mr Janie al¬ 
luded to his person or pursuits, as well as all the scene of the pre¬ 
ceding night, tended to confirm these suspicious. Yet to this man 
Diana Vernon had not, it would seem, hesitated to address herself in 
my behalf; and the conduct of tho mamstrate himself towards him 
shewed on odd mixture of kindne.ss, ana even respect, with pity and 
censure. Something there must be uncommon in Campbell’s situa¬ 
tion and character; and what was still more extraordinaiy, it seemed 
that his fate was doomed to have influence over, and connexion with 
my own. I resolved to bring Mr Jarvie to close quarters on the first 
proper opportunity, and leani as much as was possible on the subject 
this mysterious person, in order that I might judge whether it was pos¬ 
sible for me, without prejudice to my reputation, to hold that degree 
bf farther corraspondenco with him, to which ho seemed to invite. 

Wliile 1 was musing on these suWeets, roy attention was attracted 
by three persons who appeared at tne upper end of the walk through 
■vmich I was sauntering, socmingly engaged in very earnest conver¬ 
sation. That intuitive impression which announces to us the ap¬ 
proach of whomsoever we love or hate with intense vehemence, long 
before a more indifferent eye can recognise their persons, flashed 
upon my mind the sure conviction that the midmost of .these three 
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wfts Ha^ell^'Osbalilkton^'. To address him was my first un- 
pulse second wav to watcli him until he was alone, or at least 

to reconnoitre his companions before confronting him. The party 
was still at such distance, and engaged in such deep discourse, that I 
had time to step unobserved to the other side of a snudl hedge, wluch 
itnperffectly screened the sdloy in which I was walking. 

It -was at this period the fashion of tie yonng and gay to wear, m 
their morning walks, a scarlet cloak, often laced aiid embroidered, 
above tiieir other dress, and it was the trick of the time for gallants 
oocasionally to dispose it so as to mnffle a pmt of the face. The 
imitating this fashion, with the degree of shelter which I received 
from the hedge, enabled me to meet my cousin, unobserved by liira 
or the others, except perhaps as a passing stranger. 1 was not a 
little startled at recognising in Ins companions that very Moths <»i 
whose account 1 had been summoned before Justice In^ewood, and 
Mr l^cVittie the merchant, from whose starched and severe aspect 
I had recoiled on the preceding day. 

A more ominous conjunction to my own affairs, and those of my 
father, conld scarce have been formed. 1 remembered Morris’s false 
accusation against me, whidi he might be as easily induced to renew as 
he had been intimidated to withdraw; I recollected the inauspicious 
influence of MaeVittie over my fathers affairs, testified by the impri¬ 
sonment of Owen;—and I now saw both these men combined with 
one whose talents for mischief I deemed little inferior to those of the 
great author of all ill, and my abhorrence of whom almost amoimtcd 
to dread. 

when they had passed me for some paces, I turned and followed 
them unobserved. At the end of the walk they separated, Morris 
and MaeVittie leaving tlie gardens, and Rashleigh reluming alone 
through the walks. I was now determined to confront him, and 
demand reparation for the injuries he had done my father, though in 
what form redress was likely to be rendered remained to be known. 
This, however, I trusted to chance; and, flinging back tlic cloak in 
whidk I was muffled, I passed through a gap of the low hedge, and 

S resented myself before Rashleigh, as, in a deep reverie, he paced 
own the avenue. 

Rashleigh was no man to be surprised or thrown off his guard by 
sudden occurrences. Yet ho did not find me thus close to him, wear¬ 
ing imdoubtedly in my face the marks of that indignation which was 
glowing in my bosom, "without visibly starting at an apparition so 
sudden and so menacing. 

“ Yo n are well met, sir,” was my commencement; “ I was about 
totBlm||||Mg and doubtful journey in quest of you.” 

■illi^^HDw little of Mm you sought then,” relied Rashleigh, witli 
nff nsnHndannted composure. “I am easily round by my friends— 
still more easily Iw my roes your manner compels me to ask in 
whiniimns 1 must rank Mr EVancis Oshaldistone ?” 

_jOt of your foes, sir,” I answered —" in that of your mortal 

T^ess vou instantly do justice to your benefactor, my father, by 
iting for his property." 

tnd to whom, m Oshaldistone,” answered Rashleigh, “ am I, a 
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member of your father's eommerdal estabMiment, to ^ compelled 
to give aay account of my proceedings in those eoncems, ■whiSi arb 
in every respect identified with my own ?—Surely not to a young gen¬ 
tleman whose exquisite taste for uteratore would render such mscus- 
sions disgusting and unintelligible.” 

“ Your sucer, sir, is no tmswer; I will not part with you until I have 
full satisfaction concemiug the fraud you meuitate--yoa shall go with 
me before a magistrate.” 

“ Be it BO,” said Bashleigh, and made a step or two as if to accom¬ 
pany me; then pausing, proceeded—“ Were I indinedtodo as you 
would have mo, you should soon feel which of us had most reason to 
dread the presence of a magistrate. But I have no wish to accele¬ 
rate your fate. Go, young maul amuse yourself in your world of 

S oetical imaginations, and leave the husiness of life to those who uu- 
erstand and can conduct it.” 

His intention, I believe, was to provoke me, and he succeeded. 
“ Mr Osbaldistone,” 1 saia, “ tlris tone of calm insolence shall not 
avail you. You ought to be aware that the name we both bear 
never submitted to msult, and shall not in my pei^on be exposed 
to it.” 

“ You remind me,” said Bashleigh, with one of his blackest looks, 
“ that it was dishonoured in my person!—and you remind me also by 
whom I Do you think I have forgotten tlie evening at OsBaldistonc- 
Hall, when you cheaply and with impunity played the bully at ray 
expense ? For that msult—never to be washed out but by blood!— 
for the various times you have crossed my path, and always to my 
prejudice—for the persevering folly with which you seek to traverse 
schemes, the importance of itmch you neither know nor are capable 
of estimating,—for all these, sir, you owe me a long account for 
wliich there shall come an early day of reckoning.” 

“ Let it come when it wiD,” I replied, “ I shall be willing and ready 
to meet it. Yet you seem to have forgotten the heaviest article— 
that I hod the pleasure to aid Miss Vernon’s good sense and virtuous 
feeling in extneating her from your infamous toils.” 

I flunk his dark eyes flashed actual fire at this home-taunt, and yet 
his voice retained the same calm expressive tone with which he liad 
hitherto conducted the conversation. 

“ I had other views with respect to you, young man,” was his 
answer; “ less hazardous for you, and more suitaWe to my present 
character and former education. But I see you will draw on your¬ 
self the personal chastisement your boyish insolence so well merits. 
Follow me to a more remote spot^ where we are less likely to ho in¬ 
terrupted.” 

I followed him accordingly, keeping a striefeye on his motions, for 
I bcUeved him capable of flie very worst actions. We reached an 
open spot in a sort of wildemess, laid out in the Dutch taste, with 
clipped hedges, and one or two statues. I was on my guard, and it 
was well wifli me that I was so; for Eashleigh’s sword wd6 out and 
at my breast ere I could throw down my clo^, or get my weapon 
unsheathed, so fliat I only saved my life by springing a pace or two 
backwards, He had some adrantf^e in flie difference of our wea- 
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jwnsi for Ms sword, as I recollect, was loam th^ mme, and had 
one of those bayonet pc three-comMred blades which are now gene¬ 
rally worn; whereas mine waa what we then called a Saxpn blade— 
narrow, flat, and two-edged, ahd scarcely so manageable aa that of 
mv enemy. In other respects we were pretty equally matched; for 
wnat advantage I might possess in superior address and agility, was 
fully counterbalanced by Rashleigh's great strength and cowness. 
He fought indeed, more like a fiend wan a man—with concentrated 
spite and feire of blood, only allayed by that cool consideration wMoh 
made his worst actions appear yet worse from the air of deliberate 
premeditation wliich seemed to accompany them. His obvious ma¬ 
lignity of purpose never for a moment threw him off his guard, and 
he exhausted every feint and stratagem proper to the sciKice of de¬ 
fence; while, at the same time, he meMtated the most desperate 
catastrophe to our rencounter. 

On my pai-t, the combat was at first sustained with more modera¬ 
tion. My passions, though hasty, were not malevolent; and the walk 
of two or tliree minutes^ space gave mo time to reflect that Rash- 
leigh was my father’s nephew, the son of an uncle, who after his 
fasTiion had been kind to me, and that his falling by ray hand could 
not but occasion much family distress. My fii-st resolution, therefore, 
was to attempt to disarm my antagonist—a manoeuvre in wMch, con¬ 
fiding in my superiority of skill and practice, I anticipated little diffi¬ 
culty. 1 found, however, I had mot my match; and one or two foils 
which I received, and from the consequences of wMch I narrowly 
escaped, obliged me to observe more caution in my mode of fighting. 
By degrees I became exasperated at the rancour with which Rashleigh 
sought my life, and returned his passes with an inveteracy resembling 
in some aegrcc his own; so that tlic combat had all the appearance 
of being destined to haA'e a tragic issue. That issue had nearly taken 
place at my expense. My foot slipped in a full lounge wMeh I made 
at my adversary, and I could not so far recover myself as comidetely 
to parry the tlirust witli which my pass was repaid. Yet it took but 
partial effect, running through ray waistcoat, grazing my ribs, and 
passing thi-ough ray coat behind. The hilt <a Rashleigh’s sword, 
so great was the vigour of his thrust, struck against my breast with 
such force as to give mo great pain, and confirm me in the momen¬ 
tary belief that I was mortally wounded. Eager for revenge, 1 
grappled with my enemy, seizing with my left hand the hilt of his 
sword, and shortening my own with the purpose of rauung him through 
the body. Our death-grapple was interrupted by a man who for¬ 
cibly tlirew himself between as, aud pushing us separate from each 
other, exelainieil, in a loud and commanding voice, “ What! the sons 
of those fathers who sucked the same breast shedding each other’s 
hluid as it were strangers’ 1—By the hand of my father, I will cleave 
to the brisket the first man that mints another stroke! 

I look»d lip in astonishment. The sneaker was no other than 
Campbell. He had a basket-hilted broadsword drawn in his hand, 
which he made to whistle around his head as ho spoke, ws if for the 
j^urpose of enforcing his mediation. Rashleigh and I stared in silence 
a| this tine^eoted intruder, who proceeded to exhort us alternately 
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—“Doyou,Mai8terI*rtocis,opiB6tJiatyewill mtablisliyom- fatherV 
credit by cutting' your kinsman's thrapple, or ^tingyonr uin sneckit 
instead thereof in the College-yards of Glasgow ?—Or do you, Mr 
Bashleigh, think men will trust their li'rea and fortunes wi’ ane that, 
when in point of trust and in pofait of confidence wi’ a great political 
interest, gangs about brawling like a drunken ^lier—Nay, nerer 
look rash or grim at me, man-^ ye’re angry, ye Ken how to turn the 
buckle o’ your belt behind yon.” 

“ You presume on my present situation,” replied Rashlei^h, “ or 
you would have liardly dared to interfere where my honour is con¬ 
cerned.” 

“llout! tout I tout!—^Presume? And what for should it be pre¬ 
suming ?—^Ye may be the richer man, Mr Osbaldistone, as is maist 
likely; and ye maybeflie mair learned man, whilk I dispute not: 
hut I reckon ye are neither a prettier man nor a better gentleman 
tlmn myscll—and it will be news to me when I hear ye are as gude. 
And dare too ?—Muckle.daringr there’s about it—I trow, here I stand, 
that hae slashed as het a haggis as ony o’ the twa o’ ye, and thoimht 
line mucklo o' my mornings wark when it was dune. If my foot 
were on the heather as it’s on the causeway, or this pickle gravel, 
that’s little better, I hae been waiir mistrysted than if I were set to 
gic ye haith your ser’iug o’t.” 

Eashleighhad by this time recovered his temper completely. “My 
kinsman,” he said, “svill acknowledge he forced this quarrel on me. 
It was none of my seeking. I am glad we are interrupted before I 
chasti.sed liis forwardness more severely.” 

“Arc ye hurt, lad?” inquired Campbell of me, ■with some appear¬ 
ance of interest. 

“A very slight scratch,” I answered, “which my kind cousin would 
not long nave boasted of had not you come between us." 

“ In troth, and that’s true, Maaster Rashleigh,” said Campbell; 
“ for the catdd iron and yonr best bluid were like to hae become ac¬ 
quaint when 1 mastered Mr Frank’s right hand. But never look 
like a sow playing upon a trump for the luve o’ that, man—come and 
Avallc wi’ me. I hae news to tell ye, and ye’ll co(^ and come to your- 
sell, like. MacGibbon’s crowdy, when he set it out at the window-bole." 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said I. “ Your intentions have seem^ friendly 
to me on more occasions than one; but I must not, and -willnot, qiut 
sight of this person, until he yields up to me those means of domg 
justice to my father’s engagements, of which he ha.s treacherous^ 
pOKsessod himself." 

“Ye’re daft,man,” replied Campbell; “it ■will serve ye naethiug 
to follow us e’euow; ye hae iust enow o’ae man—wad ye bring twa 
on your head, and might bide quiet ?” 

“Twenty,” I replied, “ if it be necessary.” 

I laid my hand on Rashleigh’s collar, who made no resistance, 
said, with a sort of scornful smile, “You hear him, MacGregor I'he 
rushes on his fate—^will it be my fault if he fidls into it ? Tno war¬ 
rants are by this time ready, and all Ls prepared." 

The Scotchman was obviously embarrassed. He looked around, 
mul before, and behind him, and then said—“ The ne’er a-bit ivill I 
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yield my conseat to Wsbeing airgnided) for stmding up for the father 
that got Mm—and I gie God’s malison and mine to a’ sort o’ magis¬ 
trates, justices, bailies, sheriffs, sheriff-officers, constables, and sic-Bke 
black catile, that hae been the plagues o’ puir auld Scotland this 
hundcr year;—^it was a merry warld whmi erery man held his ain 
gear wr Ms ain grip, and when the country side wasna fashed wi’war¬ 
rants and poindings and apprizmgs, and a’ mot <aieatry craft. And once 
mair I say it, my conscience winna see tius puir thoughtless lad ih- 
guided, and especially wf that sort o’ trade. I wad rather ye fell- 
dirt again, 'and fought it out like douce honest men.” 

“ Your conscience, MacGregor 1 ” said EasMeigh 5 “ you forget how 
lon^ou and 1 have known each other." 

“Yes, my conscience,” reiterated Campbell, or MacGregor, or 
whatever was his name; “ 1 hae such a thing ahont me, Maiker 
Osbaldistone; and therein it may wecl chance mat 1 hae the better 
0 ’ you. As to our knowledge of each other,—if ye ken what I am, 
jeken what usage it was made me what I am; and, whatever you 
may think, I would not change states witli die proudest of the op¬ 
pressors that hae driven me to tak the heatber-bush for a bield. 
what you are, Maister Rashleigh, and what excuse ye hae for being 

what you are, is between your am heart and the lang day_^And now, 

Maister Francis, let go his collar; for he says truly, that ye arc in 
nudr danger ftom a magistrate than he is, and were your cause as 
straight as an arrow, he wad fiud a way to put you wrong—So let go 
Ms craig, as I was saying.” 

He seconded Ms words with an effort so sudden and unexpected, 
that he freed RasMeigh from my hold, and securing me, notwithstand¬ 
ing my struggles, in his own Hercuiean gripe, he called out —Take 
the bent, Mr Rashleigh—Make ae pair 0 ' legs worth twa pair 0 ’ 
hands; ye hae dune that before now." 

“You may thank this gentleman, kinsman,” said Rashleigh, “if I 
leave any part of my debt to you unpaid; and if I quit you now, it is 
only in the hope we shah soon meet again without the possibUity of 
interruption.” 

He took up his sword, wiped it^ sheathed it, and was lost among the 
bushes. 


The Scotchman, partly by force, partly by remonstrance, pre¬ 
vented my following him; indeed, I began to be of opinion my doing 
so would be to little purpose. 

“ As 1 Ifre by bread," said Campbell, when, after one or two struggles 
in wMch he used much forbearance towards me, he perceived me 
inclined to stand quiek “ I never saw sae daft a callant! I wad hae 
giea the best man in the country the breadth o’ Ms back gin he had 
fiien me sic a kemping as ye hae dune. What wad ye do ?—Wad ye 
follow the wolf to his den ? I tell ye, man, he has the auld trap set 
for ye—He has got the collector-creature Morris to bring up a* the 
auld story again, and ye maun look for nae help frae me here, as ye 
^t at aTustice Inglewood’s;—it iana good for my health to come in 
the gate o’ the whigamore bailie bodies. Now gang yOur ways hame, 
like a gude baim—jouk and let the jaw gae by—^Kera out o' sight o’ 
BaSM^h, and Morris, and that MacVittie animal—^^d (he Clachap 
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of Aberfoil, as 1 s(dd before, and, the irord of a gentleman, 1. 
wimna see ye wranged. But keep a calm soit^ till vte meet again 
—I maun gac and get Eoshleigh out o’ the town afore waur comes 
o’t, for the neb o’ him’s never out o’ mischief—Mind the dachan of 
Aberfoil.” 

He turned upon his heel, and left me to meditate on the singular 
events wliich had befallen me. M;^ first care was to ac^tist my uess 
and reasstime my cloak, disp(»ing it so an to conceal the blood which 
iSowed down my rmht side. I hem scaredy accomplished this, when, 
the classes of the College being dismissed, the gardens began to be 
filled with parties of the students. 1 therefore them os soon as 
possible; and in my way towards Mr Jarvie’s, whose dinner hour was 
now approaidiing, I stopped at a small unpretending shop, the sign 
of winch intimated the mdweller to be Christopher Isielson, surgeon 
and apothecary. I requested of a little boy who was pounding some 
stuff m a mortar, that he would procure me an audience of this learned 
phanuacopolist. He opened the door of the back-shop, where 1 
found a lively elderly man, who shook his head incredulously at some 
idle account I gave niin of having been wounded accidentaliy by the 
button breaking off my antagonist’s foil while 1 was engaged in a 
fencing match. When he applied some lint and somewhat else 
he thought propel' to the trifling wound I had received, he observed— 
“ There never was button on the foil that made this hurt. Ah I young 
blood! young blood !-^But we surgeons are a secret generation—^if 
It werena for hot blood and ill blood, wbat would become of the twa 
leai-ned faculties?” 

With which moral reflection he dismissed me; and I experienced 
very little pain or inconvcmencc afterwards from the scratch I had 
received. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

An iron race the moonMn cUfIk maintain, 

Foea to Uie gentler genius of tbe plain. : 
«»■*«« 
nito, while their rocky ramparts roimilthey sec, 

I'lio rough abode of want and liberty, 

As lawless force IVom confidence will grow, 
liuult the plenty of the rules below. 

tlSAT 

“ What made ye sac late ?” said Mr Jaxvic, as I entered the dining- 
parlour of that honest gentleman; " it is cliappit ape the best feck o’ 
five minutes by-gane. Mattie has been twice at the doorwi’ the 
dinner, and weel for you it was a tup’s head, for tliat canna suffer by 
delay. A sheep’s head ower muckle boiled is rank poison, os my 
woriliy father used to say—^lielikit tbe lug o’ ane wceJ,honest man.” 

I made a suitable apology for my breaoi of punctuality, and was 
soon seated at table, where Mr Jarvie presided with great glee and 
hospitality, coiimelling, however, Owen and myself to do rather more 
justice to the Scottimi dainties with which his board was charged 
than was quite agreeable to oiu southern palates. 1 escajicd pretty. 
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well, from Laving those habits (£ society which enable one to elude 
‘this species of wSl-w^ant persecntion. But it was ridiculous enoupi 
to see Owen, whose ideas of politeness were more rkorous and 
fonn^ and wno was wiliins^ in all acts of lawful complian&e, to evince 
his respect for the friend of the firm, eating', with merul complaisance, 
raouthra after mouthful of singed wool, and pronouncing it excellent, 
in a tone in which disgust almost overpowered civility. 

\^en the doth was removed, Mr Jarvie conmoumled with his own 
hands a very small bowl of brandy-pnne^ the first which 1 had ever 
the fortune to see. 

“ The limes," he assured us, “ were from Ms own little Ihrm yon- 
der-awa” (indicating the West Indies with a knowing shrug or bis 
shoulders)," and he had learned the art of composing the liguor from 
auld Oaptain Goffinkey, who acquired it,” he added m a whisper, “as 
maist folk thought, amang the Buecaniers. But i17s excellent liquor,” 
said he, helping us around; “and good ware has tdlen come frae a 
wicked market. And as for Captain Coffink^, he was a decent man 
when I kent him, only ho used to swear awfull;y—But he’s dead, and 
gaen to his account, and I trust he’s accepted—I trust he’s accepted.” 

We found the liquor exceedingly palatable, and it led to a long 
conversation between Owen and our host on the opening which the 
Union had afforded to trade between Glasgow and the British Colo¬ 
nies in America and the West Indies, and on the facilities which 
Glasgow possessed of making up sortahle cargoes for that market. 
Mr Jarvie answered some ob]ection which Owen made on the diffi¬ 
culty of sorting a cargo for America, without buying from England, 
with vehemence and volubility. 

“Na, na, sir,—^we stand on our ain bottom—we pickle in our ain 
pock-neuk—^We hae our Stirling serges, Musselburgh stuffs, Aber¬ 
deen hose, Edinburgh shalloons, and the like, for our woollen or 
worsted goods—and wc hae lineia of a’ kinds better and cheaper than 
you hae in Lunnon itsell—^nd we can buy your north o’ England 
wares, as Manchester wares, Sheffield wares, and Newcastle eiirth<!U- 
warc, as cheap as you can at Liverpool—And we are making a fail' 
spell at cottons and muslins—Na, na! let every hening liing by its 
am bend, and every sheep by its ain shank, and ye’ll find, sir, ns 
Glasgow folk no sae far aliiat but what we may follow_Tliis is but 

E oor entertainment for you, Mr Osbaldistone,” (ob.serving that I liad 
con for some time silent;) “ but ye ken cadgers maun aye be speak¬ 
ing about cart-saddles.” 

I apologize^ aHegpng the painful circumstances of my own situa¬ 
tion, and the singular adventures of the moniing, as tlic causes of mv 
abstraction and absence of mind. In this manner I gained what I 
sought—an opportunityof telling my story distinctly andwithout inter¬ 
ruption. I only omitted mentioning the wound I had received, which 
I aid not think worthy of notice. Mr Jarvie listened with great at¬ 
tention and apparent interest, twinkling his little grey eves, taking 
snuff, and only interrupting me by brief inteijections. 't^en I came 
to the account of the rencounter, at which Owen folded his bands, and 
cast up his eyes to Heaven, toe very image of woful surprise, Mr 
Jarvie broke in upon toe narration with “ Wrong now—clean wi'ang 
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—to draw a sword on yonr kinsman is inhibited by tho laws o’ God 
and man; and to draw a sword on the streets of a royal burgh is 

E ‘ hablc^by fine and imprisonment—and the tJoHege-yards ivre nae 
r privlle|ed—they should be a place of pence and quietness, I 
trow. ITie College didna get gude L.600 a-year out o' bishops' 
rents (sorrow fa.’ the brood o' bishops, and their rents too!) nor yet 
a lease o’ the Archbishoprick o' Gla-sgow the sell o't, that they siild 
let folk tuilzie in their yards, or the wild callants bicker there wi’ 


snaw-ba's as they whiles do, that when Mattie and I gae through, 
we are fain to make a baik and a bow, or run the risk o’ our hams 
being knocked out—it suld be looked to.f^)—JBut come awn wi’ your 
tale—what fell neist ? ” 

On my mentioning the appearance of Mr Campbell, Jorvie arose 
in OTeat surprise, and paced the room, exdainung—“ Itobin again 1 
—Rob^s mad—clean wnd,and waur—Bob will be hanged, and dis¬ 
grace a’ his kindred, and tnat will be seen and heard teU o’. My 
fether the deacon wrought him his first hose—Od, I'm thinking Dea- 
cm Threepli^ the rape-spinner, will bo twisting his last cravat. Ay, 
ay, puir Robin is in a fair way o’ being hanged—But come awa’, come 
awa—let’s hear the lave o't.” 


I told the whole story as pointedly as I could; but Mr Jarrie still 
found something lacking to make it clear, xmtil I went back, though 
with considerable reluctance, on the whole stoiy of Morris, and of 
my meeting with Campbell at the house of Justice Inglew'ood. Mr 
Jarvie inebued a serious ear to all this, nitd remained silent for seme 
time after I had finished my narrative. 

“Upon all these matters I am now to ask yonr advice, Mr Jarvie, 
which, I have no doubt, will point out the best way to act for my la¬ 
ther’s advantage, and my own honour." 

“Ye’re righkyoung man—ye’re right,”said the B-aiUo. “Aye 
take the counsel of those who ai'e aulder and wiser tlian yourscll, aiid 
binna like the godless Rehoboara, wlio took tho advice o’ a whceii 
beardless callants, neglecting the auld counsellors who had sate 
at the feet o’ his father Swomon, and, as it was wcel put by Mr 
Meiklejohn, in his lecture on the chapter, were doubtless paitaluTs 
of his sapience. But I maun hear imctliing about honoiu —wc ken 
naething here but about credit. Honour is a homicide and a blood- 
spiiler, mat gangs about making frays in the street j but Credit is a 
decent honest man, that sits at name and makes the pat play.’’ 

“Assuredly, Mr Jarvie,” said our friend Owen, “ credit is tho sum 
total; and if we can hut save that, at whatever discount”- 

“ Ye are right, Mr Owen—ye are right; ye speak weel and wisely; 
and 1 trust bowls will row right, though tliey are nwee ajee e’enow. 
But touching Robin,! am of opinion he will befriend thisyonng man 
if it is in his power. He has a gudo heart, puir Robin; and though 
1 lost a matter o’ twa bunder punds wi’ his former engagements, and 
haena muckle expectation ever to see back my thousand punds ^ols 
that he promises me e’enow, yet I will never say but what Robin 
means fair by a’ men.” 

“I am then to consider him," 1 replied, “ as an honest man ?” 

“Umph!" replied Jarvie, with a precautionary sort of coiigU-y 
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« Ay, he hss ft Wnd o* ffidond honesty—Le’a honest after a sort, as 
they say. My father (^e deacon used aye to laugh when he tauld me 
how that by-word came Ane Captain Costlett w^ crackiim 
crouse about his loyalty to Wng Charles, and Clerk Petti^ew (ye’ll 
hao heard mony a we about hun) asked Mm after what manner he 
seired the king, when he was fiffhfing again him at Wor’ster in Crom¬ 
well's army; and Captain Cosuett was a ready bodr, and said that he 
.served him after a sort. Mjhonest father used to laugh weel at that 
sport—and sao the by-word came up." 

“ But do you tliink," I said, “ that this man will be able to serve me 
after a sort, or sltould I trust myself to this place of rendezvous wbich 
he has given me?” 

“Frankly and fairlj,it’s worth t^’ujg. Ye see yonrsell there’s 
some risk m yom staying here. This bit body Moms has gotten a 
custom-house place doun at Greenock—that's a port on the Firth 
doun by here; and tho’ a’ the warld kens him to be but a twa-leggit 
creature, wi’ a goose’s bead and a hen’s heart, that goes about on the 
plaguing folk about permits, and eocMts, and dockits, and a’ 


chipped up between four wa’s, whilk wad be 
fatneFs affairs." 

“ True,” I observed: “ yet what service am I likely to render him 


faith of a man of whom I know little but that he fears justice, and 
has doubtless good reasons for doing so; and that, for some secret, 
and probably dangerous purpose, he is in close league and alliance 
with the very person who is like to be the author of our ruin ?” 


“All, but ye judge Rob hardly,’’ said the Bailie—“ye judge him 
hardly, puir chield; and the truth is, that ye ken naethmg about our 
lull country, or Hielands, as we ca’ them. They are clean anither 
set frae the like o’ huz;—there’s nao bailie-courts amang them—nae 
magistrates that dinna bear the sword in vain, like tho worthy deacon 
that’s awa, and, I may say’t, likemysell and other present magistrates 
in tliis city—But it's just tbe laird’s command, and the loun maun 
loun; and tho never another law hae they buttlie length o’ their dirks 
—the broadsword’s purauer, or plaintiff, as you Englisbers ca’ it, and 
tbe target is defender; tlie stoutest head bears langest out^-and 
there’s a Hielaud plea for ye.” 

Owen groaned deeply; and 1 allow that tbe description did not 
greatly increase my desire to trust myself in a country so lawless as 
he described tliese Scottish mountains. 

“NovSr, sir,” said Jarvie, “wc speak little o’thae things, because 
they are familiar to oursells; and where's the use o’ vihfying ane’s 
country, and bringing a discredit on ane’s kin, before southrons and 
strangers ? It’s an lU'bird that files its ain nest.” 

“Well, sir, but as it is no impertinent curiosity of mine, but real 
necessity, that obliges me to make these inquiries, I hope you will 
iBOt be offended at my pressing for a little farther information. I 
have to deal, on my father’s account, anth several gentlemen of these 
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wild countriesj and I must trust your good sense and experience fsr 
the Teqtiisito lights upon the subject.” 

This little morsel of fletttery was not thrown out in rain. 

“ Experience! ” said the Bailie—I hae had experience, nae doubt, 
and I hae made some calculations—Ay, and to speak quietly amang 
oursells, I hne made some perquisitions through Andrew Wylie, my 
auld clerk; he’s wi' MaeVittie and Co. now—but he whiles drinks a 
gill on the Saturday afternoons wi’ his auld master. And since ye say 
ye iwe willing to be gtdded by the Glasgow weaver-body’s advice, 1 
am no the man that will refuse it to the son of an auld correspondent, 
and my father the deacon was nane «dc afore me. I have whiles 
thought o’ letting my lights burn before the Duke of Argyle, or his 
brother Lord Hay (for wherefore should they be hidden imder a 
bushel ?) but the like o’ thae grit men wadna mind the like o’ me, a 
puir wabster body—^they think mair o’ wha says a thing, than o’ wliat 
the thing is that *6 said. Tlie mair’s the pity—mair's the pity. h«ot 
that I wad speak ony U1 of this MaeOallum More —* Curse not the 
rich in your bedchamber,’ saith the son of Birach, for a bird of the 
air shall carry the clatter, and pint-stoups hae long lugs." 

I interrupted these prolegomena, in which Mr Jame was apt to be 
somewhat diffiise, by praying him to rely upon Mr Owen and myself 
as perfectly secret imd safe confidants. 

“ It’s no for that,” he replied, “for I fear nae man—^what for suld 
I?—I speak nae treason—Only thae Hielaudmeu hoc long grins, and 
1 whiles gang a wee bit up the glens to see some auld kinsfolks, and 
I wadha willmgly be in bad bluae wi' ony o’ their clans. Ho^v8um- 
cver, to proccctt—Yo maun understand I found my remarks on 
figures, wnilk, as Mr Owen here weel kens, is tlie only true demon¬ 
strable root of human knowledge.” 

Owen readily assented to a proposition so much in his own way, 
and our orator proceeded. 

“ These Hielands of ours, ns we ca’ them, gentlemen, are but a wild 
kind of world by themsells, full of heights and howes, woods, c.wems, 
lochs, rivers, and mountains, that it wad tire the very deevil’s wings 
to flee to the tap o’ tlicm. And in this country, and iu the isles, whUk 
are little better, or, to speak the truth, rather waur than the main¬ 
land, there arc about twa bunder and thirty paroclune.s, including the 
Orkneys, where, whether they speak Gaelic or no 1 wotna, but they 
are .an imchnlizcd people. Now, sirs, 1 saU baud ilk parochine at 
the moderate estimate of eight hander examinable persons, deducting 
children under nine years of age, and then adding one fifth to stand 
for bainiB of nine years auld, and under, the whole population will 
reach to the sum or — let us add one-fifth to 800 to be the multiplier, 
and 2.W being the multiplicand”- 

“The product,” said Mr Owen, who entered dehghtcdly into these 
statistics of Mr Janae, “ will be 230,000.” 

“ Right, air—^perfectly right; and the milit&ry mvay of tins Hieland 
coimtry, were the mcn-folk between aughteen and fifty-six brought 
out that could bear arms, couldna come weel short of fifty-seven 
thousand five hundred men. Now, sir, it’s a sad and awfti truth, 
&Bt there is neither wark, nor the very fashion nor appearance of 

p 
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wark, for the tee half of thae puir creatures; that is to say, that the 
agriculture, the pastusage, the fisheries, and every species of hdnest 
industry about the country, cannot employ the one moiety of the 
population, let them work as lazily as they hke, and they do work as 
if a plough or a spade burnt their fingers. Aweel, sir, this moiety of 
unemployed bodies, amounting to.”- 

“ To one hundred and fifteen thousand souls,” said Owen, “ being 
the half of the above product.” * 

“Ye hae’t, Maister Owen—ye hae*t—whereof there may be 
twenty-eight thousand seven hundred able-bodied gillies fit to bear 
arms, and that do bear arms, and will touch or look at hae honest 
means of livelihood even if they could get it—which, lack-a-day 1 they 
cannot.” * 

“ But is it possible,” said I, “Mr Jaivie, that this can he a just pic¬ 
ture of so large a portion of the island of Britain ?” 

“ Sir, I '11 make it as plain as Peter Pasley's pike-staff. I will allow 
that ilk parochine, on an average, employs fifty ploughs, whilk is a 
great proportion in sic miserable soil as thae creatures hae to labour, 
and that there may be imsture enough for pleugh-horses, and owsen, 
and forty or fifty cows} noWj to take care o’ the pleughs and cattle, 
we’sc allow seventy-five families 6f six lives in ilk family, and we’se 
add fifty mair to make even numbers, and ye hae five hundred souls, 
the tae half o’ the population, employed and maintained in a sort o’ 
fashion, wi' some chance of sour-muk and crowdie} but 1 wad bo 
glad to ken what the other five bunder are to do ?” 

“ In the name of God! ” said I, “ what do they do, Mr Jarvio ? It 
makes me shudder to think of their situation.” 

“ Sir," replied the Bailie, “ye wad maybe shudder mair if ye were 
living near-liand them. For, admitting that the tae half of them may 
make some little thing for themsells honestly in the Lowhmds by 
shearing in harst, droving, hay-making, and the like | ye hao still 
mony hundreds and thousiwids o’ lang-legged Hieland gillies that will 
neither work nor want, and maun gang tnigging and sorniug^ about 
on their acquaintance, or live by doing the lairdB bidding, be't right 
or be’t wrang. And mair especially, mony hundreds o* them come 
down to the borders of the low countrj’, where there's gear to grip, 
and live by stealing, reiving, lifting cows, and the like depredations 
—a thing deplorable in ony Christian countij!—the mair especially, 
that they take pride in it, and reckon driving a spreagh (whilk is, lu 
plain Scotch, stealing a herd of nowte) a gallant, manly action, and 
mair befitting of pretty* men (aa sic reivers will ca’ themsells) than 
to win a day^ wage by ony honest thrift. And the lairds are as bad 
as the loons; for if they dinna bid them gae reive and harry, the deU 
a bit they forbid them; and they shelter them, or let them shelter 
themsells, in their woods, and mountains, and strongholds, whenever 
(he thing’s duii&,,,_^An4 every ane o’ them will maintain as mony o’ 

ijkJlkWBiv and lomtnj/wns a kind of genteel bogging, or rather something between 
Wtong and robbing, by which the needy In Scotland need to extort cattle, or the means 
IfiubfMtenae, from tboee who had any to give.' 

9be word pretty la, or was, used in Scotch, in the sense of the German procAttV, and 
■want a gallant, alert fellow, nrompt and ready at bis weapons. . 
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hia ain name, or his clan, as Tire say, as he can rap and rend m^s 
for; or, wHlk's the same tiling, as mofty as can in ony fashion, 
fair or •foul, mainteen themsells—and there they are wi’ gun and 
pistol, dirk and dourlacli, ready to disturb the peace o' the coun- 
tij whenever the laird likes; and that's the grievance of the Hie- 
lands, whilk are, and hae been for this thousand years by-past, a 
bike o’ the maist lawless unchristi^ limmers that ever disturbed a 
douce, quiet, Glod-fearing neighbourhood, like this o’ ours iu the 
west here." 

“ And this kinsmen of yours, and friend of mine, is ho one of those 

f ’Cat proprietors who maintain the household troops you speak of?” 
inguircn. 

“Na,na,” said Bailie Jarvie; “he’s naneo’your great grandee.s 
o’ chiefs, as they ca’ them, neither. Though he is weel tom, and 
lineally descended ftae aula Glenstrae—^1 ken his lineage—indeed he 
is a near kinsman, and, as 1 said, of ^de gentle Hieland blude, 
though ye may think weel that I care litue about that nonsense—it’s 
a’ moonshine m water—^waste threads and thrums, as we say—But I 
could shew ye letters frae his fether, that was the third aff Glenstrae, 
to my father Deacon Jarvie (peace bo wi’ his memory!) begiiming, 
Dear Deacon, and ending, your loving kinsman to command ,—^ey 
are nmaist a’ ahont bonwed siller, sae the gudedeacon, that's dead 
and gane, keepit them as documents and endents—He was a carefn' 
man.” 

“ But if he is not,” I resumed, “one of their chiefs or patriarchal 
leaders, whom I have heard my father talk of, this kinsman of yours 
has, at least, much to say in the Highlands, I presume ?” 

* Ye may sae that—nae name better ken’d between the Lennox 
and Breadsflbano. Robin was anes a weel-doing,pains-taking drover, 
ns ye. wad see amang ten thousand—It was a pleasure to see him in 
his belted plaid and orogues, wi' Hs target, at his back, and claymore 
and dirk at his belt, following a hundred Highland stots, and a dozen 
o' the gillies, as rough and ragged as the beasts they drave. And he 
was baith civil and Just in Ids dealings; and if he thought his chap¬ 
man had made a hard bargain, he wad gie him a luck-penny to the 
mends. I hae ken'd him gie back five shillings out o' the pund 
sterling.” 

“ 'Tu-onty-fivo per cent,” said Owen—“ a heavy discount.” 

“lie wad gie it though, sir, as I tell ye; mair especially if he 
thought the buyer Was a puir man, and couldna stand by a loss. But 
the times cam hard, and Rob was venturesome. It wasna my faut 
—it wasna my faut; he canna wyte me—I aye tnuld him o't—And 
the creditors,, mair especially some grit neighbours o’ his, grippit to 


guided sae mnckle as ray servant quean, Msttfe as it's like they 
guided Rob’s wife, I think it suld hae set the shabble^ that fether 
the deacon had at BothweU brig a-wnlking again. Weel, Bob com 
home, and faad desolation, Gwl pity ns! where he left plenty; h® 
• • 1 Cutlass. * 
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looked east, west, south, north, and saw neither hauld nor hope— 
neither beild nor shelter J sae he e’en pu’d the bonnet ower his brow, 
belted the broadsword to liis side, took to the brae-side, and became 
a broken-man."^ 

The voice of the good citizen was broken by his contending feel¬ 
ings. He obviously, while he professed to contemn the pedigree of 
his Highland kinsman, attached a secret feelhig of consequence to 
the connexion, and he spoke of his friend in his prosperity with an 
overflow of affection, which deepened his sympathy for his misfor¬ 
tunes, and his regret for their consequences. 

“Thus tempted, and urged by despair,” said I, seeing Mr Jarvic 
did not proceed in his narrative, “ I suppose your kinsman became 
one of those depredators you have described to us ?” 

“No sae bad as that,” said the Glaswegian“no a’thegither and 
outright sac bad as that; but ho became a levier of black-mail, wider 
and &ther than ever it was raised in our day, a’ through the Len¬ 
nox and Meuteith, and up to the gates o’ Stirlmg Castle.” 

“ Black-mad ?—I do not understand the phrase,” I remarked. 

“On, ye‘see. Bob soon gathered an unco band o’ blue-bonnets at 
his back, for he comes o’ a rough name when he’s kent by his ain, 
and a name that’s held’its ain for mony a lang year, baith again king 
and parliament, and kirk too, for aught 1 ken—an auld and honour¬ 
able name, for as sair as it has been worried and hadden down and 
oppressed. My mother v/as a MacGregor—I carena wha kens it— 
And Bob had soon a gaUaut band; ana as it grieved him (he said) 
to see sic hership and waste and depredation to the south o’ the 
Hieland line, why, if ony heritor or farmer wad pay liim four punds 
Septs out of each hundred punds of valued rent, wliilk was doubtless 
a moderate consideration. Bob engaged to keep them scaithless;— 
let them send to him if they lost sac mackle as a single cloot by 
thieving, and Bob engaged to get them again, or pay the value—and 
he aye keepit his word—Icannadenyhnthekeepit liis word—a’ men 
^ow Bob keeps his word.” 

“ This is a very singular contract of assurance,” smd Mr Owen. 

_ “ It's clean agane our statute law, that must be owned,” said Jar- 
vie, “ clean agane law; the levying and the paying black-mail are 
baith punishable; but if the law canna protect my barn and byre, 
what for suld I no engage wi’ a Hieland gentleman that can?—an¬ 
swer me that!” 

“But,” said I, “Mr Jarvie,is this contract of hlack-mail, as you 
ci^ it, completely voluntary on the part of the landlord or farmer 
who pays the insurance? or what usually happens, in case any one 
refuses payment of this tribute ?” 

“Aha,lMl’' said the Badie, laughing, and putting liis finger to 
to nose, “ye think ye hao me there. Troth, I wad advise ony 
feends o mme to gree wi’ Bob; for, watch as they like, and do what 
they toe, they are sair apt to be harried* when the lang nights come 
on. Some o the Gi^tune and Cohoon gentry stood out; but what 
tlieh?--they lost their haOl stock tlie first winter; sae maist folks 
now ^hiuk it best to come in to Bob's terms. He’s easy wi’ a’ body 
• 1 An ontUw % Himdorea. 
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that will be easy wi’ him j but if ye tliraTV.tiim, ye had better thraw 
the deejril.” 

“ And by his exploits in these roeations ” I continued, “ I suppose 
he has rendered hunself amenable to the laws of the country ?” 

“Amenable ?—ye may say that; his eraig wad ken the wemht o’, 
his hui'dies if they could get baud o’ Bob. But he has gude mends 
amang the mt folks; and 1 could tell ye o’ ac grit family that keeps 
him up as far as they decently can, to Ire a thorn in the side of an¬ 
other. And then he’s sic an auld-farran lang-headed chield as never 
took up the trade o’ cateran in our time; mony a daft reik he has 
played—mair than wad fill a book, and a queer ane it wad be—as 
gude as Kobin Hood, or William Wallace—a’ fu’ o’ venturesome 
deeds and escapes, sic as folk tell ower at a winter ingle in the daft 
days. It's a queer thing o’ me, gentlemen, that am a man o’ peace 
mysell, and a peucefu’ man’s son—^for the deacon my father quarrelled 
wi' nano out o^ the town-council—it’s a queer thing, I say, but I thiiik 
the Ilieland blnde o’ me warms at thae daft tales, and whiles I like 
better to hear them tlian a word d’ profit, gude forgie me I But they 
are vanities—sinfu' vanities—and, moreover, agane the statute law— 
agane the statute and gospel law." 

I now followed up my investigation, by enqinring what means of 
influence this Mr Bobert Campbell could possibly possess over my 
affairs, or those of ray father. 

“Why, ye are to understand,” said Mr Janie, in a very subdued 
tone—“t speak amang friends, mid under the rose—Ye are to ufi- 
derstand, that the Hielnnds hae been kcepit quiet since the year 
aughty-nine—that was Killiecrankie year. But how hae they been 
keepit quiet, think ye ? By siller, Mr Owen—by siller, Mr Osbaldi- 
stone. King Williiun caused Breadalbane distribute twenty thou¬ 
sand gude punds sterling amang them, aud it's said, the auld Hieland 
Earl Koepit a lang lug o’t iii his ain sporran. And then Queen Anne, 
that's dead, gae me cMcfs bits o’ pensions, sac they had wherewith 
to support their gillies mid catcrans that wark,nae wark, as I said 
ufore; and they lay by quiet eneugh, saviug some spreagherie on the 
Lowlands, whUk is their use and wont, and some cutting o' thrapples 
amang tliemsells, that nae civiUzed body kens or cares onytliiug 

anent_^\Yeel, but there’s a new warld come up wi’ this King George 

(I say, God bless him for ane)—there’s neither like to be siller nor 
pensions gaun amang them; they haena the means o’ mainteoning 
the clans tliat cat them up, ns ye may guess frac what I said before; 
their credit’s gane in the Lowlands; and a man that can whistle ye 
up a thousana or feiftcen hundred linking lads to do his will, wad 
hardly get fifty punds on his band at the Cross o’ Glasgow—^This 
canna stand lang—there will he an outbreak for the Stuarts-^cre 
will be an outbreak—they will come down on tbe Low Country like 
a flood, as they did in the waefu’ wars o’ Montrose, and that will be 
seen and heard tell o’ ere a twalmonth gangs rouna." 

“ Yet still,” I said, “ I do not see how this concerns Mr Campbell, 
much less my father’s affairs.” 

“ Rob can levy five hundred men, sir, and therefore war suld epn- 
■ corn him as inueklo as ni.aist folk,” replied the Bailie; *‘for it is a ’ 
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&culty that is &r prt^taMe in tiraeo* p^ace. ^heu, to toll ye tlie 
taruth, I doubt he has been the prime agent between some o’ pur Hie- 


/ about the fit o’ Cheviot by Rob and ane o’ the Oebaidisti^nfi lads; aui 
to tell ye the truth, word gaed that it was yourselljMr hVamasr-and 
sorry was I that your father's son suld hae taen to sic practices—^Niu 
TO needna say a word about it—1 see weel I was misten; but 1 wad 
belieTe onything o’ a stage-player, whilk I concluded ye to be. But 
now, I doubtna, it has been Uashleigh himaell or some other o’ your 
fiousina—they are a’ tarr’d wi’ the same stick—^rank Jacobites and 
papists, and wad think the government siller and gorei-nment papers 
lawfu’ prize. And the creature Morris is sic a cowardly eaitiSF, that 
to this hour he daurna say that it was Rob took the portniauteau aff 
him; and troth he’s right, for your custom-house and excise cattle 
are fll liketon a’ sides, and Rob might get a back-handed lick at him, 
before the Board, as they ca’t, emud help him." 

“I have long suspected this, Mr Jai-vie," said I, “and perfectly 

agree with you. But as to my father’s affidra"- 

“Suspected it?—it’s certam—^it’s certain—I ken them that saw 
some of the papers that were taen a£F Morris—^it's nee<lles8 to say 
where. But to your father’s affairs—^Ye maun think that in thae 
twen^ years by-ganc, some o’ the Hieland lairds and chiefs hne come 
to some sma’ sense o’ their ain interest—^your father and others hae 
bought the woods of Glen-Disseries, Glen Ejssoch, Tober-na-Kip- 

E och, and mony mair besides, and vour fatheris house has granted 
ffge bills in payment^—and as tne credit o' Osbaldistono and 
lYesham was gude—for I'll say before Mr Owen’s face as I wad be¬ 
hind Ms back, that bating misfortunes o’ the Lord’s sending, nae men 
could be mair honourable in business—the Hieland gentmmen, hol- 
- ders o’ time bills, hae found credit in Glasgow and Edinhurgh-^T 
might amaist say in Glasgow wholly, for it ’slittle the pridefli"Edin- 
burgh folk do m real btisiness)—for all, or the greater part of the 
contents o’ thae Mils. So that—Aha! d 'ye see me now 
I confess I could not quite follow his drift. 

“Why," said he, “if these bills are not paid, the Glasgow mer¬ 
chant comes on the Hieland lairds, whae hae deil a boddlc o’ sUler, 
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deif will g^e ower Jock Wabster —mi the stoppings of jour father’s 
house will hasten the outbreak that’s been sae fang hiding us.” 

“You think, then.” said I, surprised at this singular view of the 
case, “ that RasMeigh Osbaldistone has done this injury to my father, 
merely to SiCcelerate a rising in the Highlands, by distressing the 
gentlemen to whom these bUls were originally granted ?" 

“Doubtless—doubtless—it has been one main reason, Mr Osbaldi- 
stone. I doubtna but what tho ready money he carried off wi’ him 
might be another. But that makes comparatively hut a sma’ part o’ 

l.« >1 H fv •.* .t-r* 
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Co. vad gie him sfller on themr-that I ke»by Andjco Wylie—but 
they were ower aidd cats to draw that strae Morg them—they keepit 
aff, and ghe fair words. Eashleigh Osbaldiatope is better keu’d than 
trusted in Glasgow, for he was here about some iacobiticol papistical 
troking in seventeen hmidred and seven, and left debt aiimt him. 
Na, na—he canna pit atf the paper here; folk will misdoubt him 
how he came by it. If^a, na—he ’ll hae the stu^ safe at some o’ their 
haulds in the liielonds, and 1 daur say my cousin Eob could get at it 
gin he liked.” . 

“ But would bo be disposed to serve us in this pinch, Mr Jarvio ?” 
said I. “ You have described him as an agent of the Jacobite party, 
and deeply connected in their intrigues: will he bo disposed for my 
sake, or, if you please, foi- the sake of justice, to make an act of resr 
titntion, wliich, supposing it in Lis power, would, according to your 
view of the case, inateriaBy interfere with their plans?” 

“ I canna prcceosely speak to that: the grandees among them are 
doubtfu’o’Rob, and he’s doubtfd’ o’ them—and he’s been weel 
friended wi’ the Argylo family, wha stand for the present model of 
government. If he was fi-eed o’ his homings and captions, he wad 
r.ather be on Argrle’s side than be wad be on Breadalbane’s, for 
there’s auld ill-will between the Brcadalbane family and liis kin and 
imnie. The tnitli is, that Rob is for his ain hand, as Henry Wynd 
feught{*)—he’ll take the side that suits him best ; if the deil was 
laird, Rub wad be for being tenant; and ye canna blame him, pair 
fallow, considering his circumstances. But there's ae thing sair 
agane ye—^Rob has a gTCT niear in his stable at Iwme.” 

“ A grey mare?” said 1. “ What is that to the purpose?” 

“ The wife, man—the wife,—an awfu’ wife she is. She downa bide 
the sight o’ a kindly Scot, if he come fra the Lowlands, far less of art 
IngUsTicr, and she’ll be keen for a’ that can set up Kiug James, and 
din;r down King George.” 

“ It is very singular," I replied, “ that the mercantile transactions 
of London citizens should become involved with revolutions and re¬ 
bellions.” 

“Not at a’, man—not at a’,” returned Mr Janie; “that’s a’your 
silly prejudications. I read whiles in the lang dark nights, and 1 hae 
read in Baker’s Chronicle that the mcrclumtst o’ London could gar 
the Bunk of Genoa break their promise to advance a mighty sum to 
the Iving of Spain, whereby the sailing of the Grand Spanish Armada 
was ]»ut afl' for a haill year—^What think you of that, sir ?” 

“ That the merchants did their country golden service, which ought 
to be honourably remembered in onr histories.” 

“ I thiuk sae too; and tliey wad do weel, and deserve weel haith o’ 
the state and o’ humanity, that wad save three or four honest Hielaud 
gentlemen frae louping heads ower heels into destniction, ni’ a’ tliefr 
puir sackless* followers, just because they canna pay back the siller 
they had reason to count upon as their am—and save your father’s 
credit—and my ain gude siller that O.sbaldistone and Tresham aw^ 
me into the bargain. I say, if ane could manage a’ X think it 


1 Ssrkics?, that Is, inuocoat. 
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sold be done and said .unto him, even if he were a pnir ca’-the-shftttle- 
body, as unto ouo whom the kingr delig'bteth to honour.” , 

“I cannot pretend to estimate the extent of public gratitude,” I re¬ 
plied; “ but our own thankfulness, Mr Jarvie, would be coninieusu- 
rate with the extent of the obligation.” 

“ Which,” added Mr Owen, “ we would endeavour to balance 
with a per contra, the instant our Mr Osbaldistone returns from 
Holland.” 

“ I doubtua—I doubtna—he is a veiy wortliy gentleman, and a 
^onsible, and wi’ some o’ my lights might do mucldc business in 
Scotland—^Weel, sir, if these ossets could be redeemed out o’ the 
hands o’ the Philistine^ they are gude paper—^theyarethcriglitstiift’ 
when they are in the right liands, and that's yours, Mr Owen. And 
I ’se find ye three men in Glasgow, for as little as ye may think o’ m, 
Mr Owen,—^that’s Sandie Steenson in the Trade’s-Land, and John 
Pirie in Candleriggs, and another that sail be nameless at this pre¬ 
sent, sail advance what sonms ai’e sutficient to secure the credit of 
your house, and seek nac better security." 

Owen’s eyes sparkled at this prospect of extrication | but his conn- 
tcnance instantly fell on recollecting how improbable it was that the 
recovery of the assets, as he technically called them, should bo suc¬ 
cessfully achieved. 

“ Diana despair, sir—dinna despair,” said Mr Jan ie; “ T bao taen 
sae muckle concern wi’ your affairs already, that it maun e’en be ower 
slioon ower boots wi’ me now. I am just uke my father the deacon 
(praise be wi’ him!) I canna meddle wi’ a freend's bvudness, but I aye 
end wi’ making it my ain—Sae, I ’ll e’en rit on my boots the morn, 
and be jogging ower Drymen-Muirivi’Mr Frank here; andifl canna 
mak Eob hear reason, imd his wife too, I dinna ken wha can—I hae 
been a kind freend to them afore now, to say naething o' ower-look- 
inghim last night, when naming his name wad hae cost him his life. 
I’ll be hearing o’ this in the council maj'bo frac Bailie Graham, and 
MaeVittie, and some o’ them. 'Phey liae coost up my kindred to Hob 
to me already-set up their nasbgalJs 1 I tanld them I wad viinlicato 
nae man’s faults; but set apart what he liad done agane the law <>’ 
the country, and the hership o’ the Lennox, and the misfortune o’ 
some folk losing life by him, he was an honestcr man than stude on 
any o’ their shanks—^And what for sold I mind their ckvei-s ? If Rob 
is an outlaw, to himself be it said—there is nae laws now about reset 
of intcroommuned persons, as there was in the ill times o’ the last 
Stuarts—I trow 1 liae a Scotch tongue in niy head—if they speak, 
I’se .answer.” 

It was with OTeat pleasure that I saw tlic Bailie gradually surmount 
the haniers oi cautionj under the united influence of public spirit and 
^bod-natured interest in our affairs, fc^cther with his natm'oi wish to 
avoid loss and acquire gain, and not a little hai'mless vanity. Through 
the combined operation of these motives, he at length arrived at the 
doughy resolution of taking the field in person, to aid in the reco¬ 
very of my father’s property. His whole information led me to he- 
Beve, that if the papers were in possession of this Highland adven- 
l^er, it might be possible to induce him to surrender what he could 
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not keep with any prospect of personal advautas^e; and I was con¬ 
scious that the ^presence of his lunsman was Tiliely to hare consider¬ 
able weight with him. I therefore cheerftiUy acquiesced in Mr 
Jarvie’s proposal that we should set out early next morning. 

lliat honest gentleman was indeed as rivacious and alert in pre¬ 
paring to carry his purpose into execution, as he had been slow and 
cautious in forming it. He roared to Mattie to “ air his trot-cosey, 
to hare his jackboots greased and set before the kitchen-fire all night, 
and to see that hk beast be corned, and a’ his riding gear in order.” 
Having agreed to meet him at five o’clock next morning, and having 
setUett that Owem whose presence could be of no use to us upon this 
expedition, riiould await our return at Glasgow^ wc took a kind fare¬ 
well of tins unexpectedly zealous friend. I installed Ou^en in an 
apartment in my lodgings, contiguous to my own, and, giving orders 
Id Andrew Fairsemce to attend me next morning at the liour 
appointed, 1 retired to rest with better hopes than it had lately been 
my fortune to entert^. 


CHAPTER XXVir. 

Far as tbe ore coQia reach, ao tree was seen; 

Barth, clad In rosset, seem'd the Ilvelr green; 

No birds, except as birds of passage, tiew; 

No bee was heard to liiua, no dove to coo; 

No streanu, as amber smooth—as ainlicr clear. 

Were seen to glide, or heard to warble here. 

Pftpheeifof Famine. 

It was in the bracing atmosphere of a haiwest morning, that I met 
by appointment Fairservice, with the horses, at the door of Mr Jarvie’s 
house, wliieh was but little space distant from Mrs lily tor’s hotel. 
The first matter which caught my attention was, ^at whatever were 
the deficiencies of the pony which Mr Fau’sei'vice’s legal adviser. 
Clerk Touthope, generously bestowed upon lum in exclinngo for 
Thomcliff s mare, he had contrived to part with it, and procure iails 
stead an animal with so curious and complete a lameness, that it 
seemed only to make use of three legs for the purpose of progression, 
while the fourtli appeared as if meant to be nourished in the air by 
way of accompaniment. “ Wliat do you mean by bringing such a 
creature as tliat here, sir ? and where is the pony you rode to Glas¬ 
gow upon?” were my very natural and impatient inqidrios. 

“ I sell’t it, sir. It was'a slink beast, tutd wad hac eaten its head 
off, standing at Lu<^e Fact’s at livery. And I hae bought this on 
your honour’s account. It's a grand hai'gaiiu—cost but a pund ster¬ 
ling the foot—^that’s four a’tliegither. The striughalt willgae afif 
when it’s gaen a mile; it’s a weel-ken’d ganger; they ca’ it Souple 
Tam.” 

“ On my soul, sir,” said I, “you will never rest till my supple-jack 
and your shoulders become acquainted. If you do not go instmitly 
and procure the other brute, you shall pay the penalty of yo«r iu- 
• genuity.” . ‘ . 
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' Andrew, oolwilihstaadiBgr my threats, eontmuedtolaattle the point, 
aa lie said it would costliim a jguiima .of rue-bargain to the man who 
had bought his pony, before he oould get it back again. Like a true 
Englislunon, though sensible I was duped by the rascal, I was about 
to pay his exaction rather than lose time, wlien forth sallied ^ 
Jarvie, cloaked, mantled, hooded, and hoot^ as if for a Siberian 
winter, while two apprentices, under the. immediate direction of 
Mattie, led forth the decent ambling steed which had the honour on 
sucli occasions to support the person of the Glasgow magistrate, 
hire he “ cloralio to the saddle,” an expression more descriptireaf the 
Bailie’s mode of mounling than that of tlio knights-errant to whom 
Spenser applies it, ho inquired the cause of the dispute betwixt my 
sein'ant ana me. Haring learned the nature of honest Andrew s 
mahojuvre, he instantly cut short all debate, by pronouncing, that if 
Fairservice did not forthwith return the three-legged palfrey, and pro¬ 
duce the more useful quadruped which ho luid discarded, he would 
send him to prison, and amerce him in half his wages. “ Mr Osbal- 
distone,” said he, “contracted for the service of both your horse and 
you —twa brutes at ance—^ye unconscionable rascal—^but I’sc look- 
weeJ after you during this journey.” 

“It will De nonsense fining me,”said Andrew, doug^ilily, “that 
hasna a grey OToat to pay a fine ni’—^it’s ill tpJdng the breeks aif a 
lliclandman.’^ 

“If ye hae na purse to fine, ye hae flesh to pine,” replied the BaUic, 
“ and I will look weel to ye getting your deserts the tae way or the 
tither,” 

To the commands of Mr Janric, therefore, Andrew was compelled 
to submit, only muttering between his teeth, “ Ower ttiony maisters— 
ower raony maisters, as mo paddock said to the haiTow, when every 
tooth gae her a tig.” 

Apparently he found no difficulty in getting rid of Supple Tam, 
and recovering possession of his former Bucephalus, for ho accom¬ 
plished the exchange without being many minutes absent; nor did I 
hear further of his having paid any smart-money for breach of 
bargain. 

We now set forward, but had not reached the top of the street in 
which Mr Jarrie dwelt, when a loud hallooing, and brenthlesB call of 
“Stop! stop!” was heal'd behind us. We stopped accordingly, and 
were overtaken ^ Mr Jarvie’s two lads, who bore two parting tokens 
of Mattie’s care for her master. The first was conveyed in the form 
of a voluminous silk handkerchief, like the main-sail of one of Ws 
own West-lndiamen, which Mrs Mattie particularly desired he would 
put about Ilia nock, and which, thus entreated, he added to his other 
integuments. The second youngster brought only a verbal charge (I 
thought I saw the rogue disposed to laugh as he delivered it) on the 
part of the housekeeper, that her master would take care of the 
waters. “Pooh! pooh! silly liuasy!” answered Mr Jan’ie; but 
added, turning to me, “ it shews a kind heart though—it sliews a 
kind heart in sne young a quean—Mattie’s a carefu' lass.” So 
iSpeaking, he pricked the sides of Ms palfrey, and we left the town 
WtHJOut farther interruption. 
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White we paced easily forward, by a road whidi conducted us 
north-eastward from the towiu 1 had an opportfmity to estimate and 
atlinire the‘good qualMes of my new friend. Although, hke my 
father, he considered commercial transactions the most important 
objects of human life, he was not wedded to them so as to undervalue 
moie general knowledge. On the contrary, with much oddity and 
vulgarity of maimer,~with a vanity which he made much more ridi¬ 
culous by disguising it now and then under a thin veil of humili^, 
and devoid os he was of all the advantages of a learned education, 
Mr Jarvie’s conversation shewed tokens of i shrewd, observing, liberal, 
and, to tlie extent of its opportunities, a well-improved niuid. He 
was a good local antiquaiw, and entcrtmued me, as we passed along, 
with an account of remarkable events which had formerly taken place 
in the scenes through which we passed. And as he was well ac¬ 
quainted with the ancient histoiyof his district, he saw, with the pro¬ 
spective eye of on enlightened patriot, the buds of many of those 
future advantages whida have only blossomed and ripened within 
these few years. I remarked also, and with great pleasure, that 
although a keen Scotchman, and abandautly zealous for the honour 
of his country, he was disposed to think liberally of the sister king- 
doin. When Andrew Fairservice (whom, by tlie way, the Baiue 
could not abide) chose to impute the accident of one of the horses 
casting his shoe to tlie deteriorating influence of the Union, he in¬ 
curred a severe rebuke from Mr Jawie. 

“Whisht, sir!—whisht! it's iU-scraped tongues like yours, tliat 
make mischief atween neighbourhoods and nations. Inere’s nae- 
thiiig sae gude on this side o’ time, but it might hae been better, and 
that may said o’ the Union. Nane were keener against it t!tan 
the Glasgow fiiik.'wi’ their rahblings, and their risings, and their 
mobs, as they ca’ tliem now-a-days. But it’s an ill wind Maws nae- 
body gude—Let ilka auo roose the ford as they find it—I say. Let 
Glasgow flourteh! whilk is judiciously and elegantly putten ro’ind 
the town’s arms by way of by-word—Now, since St Mungo catched 
herrings in the Clyde, what was ever like to gar us flourish like the 
sugar and tobacco trade? Will onybody tell mo that, and grumble at 
the treaty that opened us a road west-awa’ yonder?” 

• Andrew Fairservice was far from acquiescing in these arguments 
of expedience, and even ventured to enter a grumbling protest, “ That 
it was lai unco change to hae Scotland’s laws made in England; and 
that, for his share, he wadiia, for a’ the herring-barrels in Glasgow, 
and a’ tlie tobacco-casks to boot, hao gien up the riding o’ tlie Scots 
Piivliaraent, or sent awa’ our crown, and our sword, and our sceptre, 
and Moiis Meg,(*) to be keejiit by lhae English pock-puddings in 
the Tower o’ Luunon. What wad Sir William Wallace, or auld 
Pavin Lindsay, hae said to tlte Union, or them that made it?” 

The road which we travelled, while diverting the way with these 
discussions, had become wild and open as soon m wc hod left Glas¬ 
gow a mile or two behind us, and was growing more dreary as we 
advanced. Huge continuous heaths sproail before, behind, and around 
us, in hopeless barrenness—^now level mid interspersed with swamps, 
green with treacherous verdm-e, or sable with tmf, or, as.fhey calT 
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them in Scotland, peat-bogSr—and now swelKiig into bugE Ucary* 
ascents, which wanted the m^ity and form of hills, whUe they were 
still more toilsome to the passenger. There wore neither trees nor 
bushes to relieve the eye from the russet livCTj of absolute sterility. 
The very heath was or that stinted imperfect kind which has little 
or no flower, and affords the coaisest and meanest covering which, 
as flur as ray experience enables me to judge, mother Earth is ever 
arrayed in. Living thing we saw none, except occasionally a few 
straggling sheep of a strange diversity of colours, ns black, hlueisli, 
and orange. 'Ine sable hue predominated, however, in their faces 
and legs. The very birds seemed to shun these wastes, and no won¬ 
der, since they had an easy method of escaping from them;—at least 
I only heard the monotonous and plaintive cries of the lapwing and 
curlew, which my companions denominated tiie poasweep and wliaap. 

At dinner, however, which wo took about noon, at a most miser¬ 
able alehouse, we haa the good fortune to find that these tiresome 
screamers of the morass were not llie only inhabitants of the moors. 
The goodwife told ns, that “the gudeman hod been at the hill;” and 
well for us that he had been so, for wo enjoyed the produce of liis 
Crosse in the shape of some broiled moor-game, a didi which gallantly 
eked out the ewe-milk cheese, dried salmon, and oaten bread, befaig 
all besides that the house afforded. Some very indifferent twopenny 
ale, and a glass of excellent brandy, crowned our repast; and as our 
horses had, in the meantime, discussed their coni, we resumed our 
journey with renovated vigour. 

1 had need of all the spirits a good dinner could give to resist the 
dejection which crept insensibly on my niin^ when I combined the 
strange uncertainty of my errand with tlie disconsolate aspect of the 
comitry tlirough wnich it was leading me. Onr road continued to be, 
if possible, more waste and wild than that wc had travelled in the fore¬ 
noon. The few miserable hovels that shewed some marks of human 


habitation, were now of still rarer occurrence; and at length, as we 
began to ascend an uninterrupted swell of moorland, they totally dis¬ 
appeared. The oidy exercise whicli my imagiuation received was, 
wlien some particular turn of the road gave us a partial view, to the 
left, of a large assemblage of dark-blue mountains stretching to the 
north and north-west, which promised to include within their i ceesses,’ 
a country as wild perhaps, but certaiiity differing greatly in point of 
interest, from that which we now travelled. The peaks of tliis screen 
of mountains were as wildly varied and distinguished, as the hills 
which wc had seen on the right were tame and lumpish; and while I 
gazed on this Alpine region, I felt a longing to explore its recesses, 
though accompanied with toil and danger, similar to that which a 
sailor feels, when he wishes for the risks and animation of a battle or 
a gale; in exchange for the insupportable monotony of a protracted 
celm. I made various inquii'iea of my friend Mr Jarvie, respecting 
the names and positions of these remarkable mountains; but it w'as 
a subject on which he had no information, or did not choose to be 
Gommunicative.—“ Tliey’re the Hieland hills—tlie Hioland hills— 
Ye ’ll see and hear eneugli about them before ye see Glasgow Cross 
again—I downa look at them—I never sec tliom but they gar me 
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ffrew.; It’s no for fear—no for fear,but just for mef, for the puir* 
blinded half-stsiTed creatures that inhabit them—Jlut sa^ nac mair 
about it—it’s ill speaking; o’ Hielandmen sae near the line. I hae 
ken’d mony an honest man wad na hae ventured this length without 
he had made his last will and testament—Mattie had Ht-will^ to see 
me set awa on this ride, and grat awee, the sillie tawpie; but it’s nae 
mair ferlie to see a woman CTeet than to see a goose gang harefit.” 

I next attempted to lead the discourse on the character and history 
of the person whom we were going to visit; hut on this topic Mr 
.Tan-ie was totally inaccessible, owing perhaps in part to the attend¬ 
ance of Mr Andrew Foirservice, who chose to keep so dose in onr 
rear tliat bis ears could not fail to catch every word which was spoken, 
while bis tongue assumed the freedom of mingling in our conversa¬ 
tion as often as he saw an opportunity. For tliis he occasionally in¬ 
curred Mr Jarvie’s reproof. 

“ Keep back, sir, as best sets ye,” said the Bailie, os Andrew pressed 
forward to catch the answer to some question 1 had asked about 
Campbell;—“ye wad fain ride the fore-horse, an ye wist how.—That 
chield’s aye for being out o’ the cheese-fat he was moulded in.— 
Now, as for your questions, Mr Osbddistone, now that chidd’s out 
of ear-shot, I’ll just tell ye it’s free to you to speer, and it’s free to 
me to answer, or no—Gude I canna say mudde o’ Rob, puir diield; 
ill I winna say o’ him, for, forby that he’s my cousin, we’re coming 
near his ain country, and there may be ane o'* his gOUes ahint every 
>vhin-husb, for what I ken—And if ye’ll be guided by roy advice, thio 
less ye speak about him, or where we are gaun, or what we are gaun 
to do, wo’ll be the mair likely to speed us in our errand. For it’s 
like wo may fa’ in wi’ some o’ his unfreends—^there are e’en owor 
mony o’ them about—and his bonnet sits even on his brow yet for a’ 
that; but I doubt they’ll be upsides wi’ Rob at the last—ur day or 
late day, the fox’s hide finds aye the flaying-knife.” 

“ IwiU certaiidy,”! replied, “be entirelyguidedhy your experience.” 

“ Right, Mr Osbaldistone—^right. But I maun speak to this gab¬ 
bling skyte too, for bairns and fulcs speak at the Cross what they 
hear at the ingle side.—D’ye hear, you, Andrew—what’s your name 
—Fairservice:” 

Andrew, who at the bust rebuff had fallen a good way behind, did 
' not choose to acknowledge the summons. 

“ Andrew, ye scoundrd 1 ” repeated Mr J^ie; “ here, sir 1 here! ” 

“ Here is for the dog,” said Andrew, coming up sulkOy. 

“ I ’ll gie yon dog’s wages,ye rascal, if yc dinua attend to what I 
say t’ye—We are gaun into the IKelands a bit”- 

“Ijudgcd as muckle,” said’ Andrew. 

“ llaua your peace, yc knave, and hear what I have to say till ye 
—^We are gaun a bit into the Hielands ”- 

“Ye taiud me sae already,” replied the incorr^ble Andrew. 

“I’ll break your head,’’ said the Bailie, rising invrrath,“if ye 
dinua baud your tongue.” 

“ A hadden tongue,” replied Andrew, “makes a slabbered mouth.” 

It was now necessary I should interfere, which I did by commaud- 
iijg Andrew, svith an authoritative tone, to be silent at his peril. ' . 
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“ I am sfleat,” saM Aadraw., ^ I'ju ft’ yow lawfii’ Wildii® with¬ 
out a nay>-8fty. My^fuir jodfliet used aye to tell me, 

•■ *,Be It better, be tt worM, 

Be rnitd le'iilm tbat iuu tbB $«rs«. 

Sae ye may e’en apeak as laug as yelike,l>aith tiie tane aad the tithcr 
o’you, for Andrew.” , 

Mr Jarvio took the advantage of his stopping after quoting the 
above proverb, to give him the requisite iiis^’uctions. 

“Now, sir, it's as muckle as your life’s worth—that wad be dear 
o’ little siller to be sure—but it is as muckle as a’ our lives are w'ortih, 
if ye dinna mind vdiat I say to ye. In this public wliar we are gaun 
to, and whar it is like we may hae to stay a' night, men o’ a’ clous 
and kindred—Hieland and Lawland—tak up their quarters—^And 
whiles there are mair drawn dirks than open Bibles amang thehi, 
when the usquebaugh gets uppermost. See ye neither meddle nor 
mok, nor gie nae offence wi’ that clavering tongue o' yours, but kwp 
a calm sough, and let ilka cock fight his am battle.” 

“ Muckle needs to tell me that,” said Andrew, contemptuously: “ as 
if I hird never seen a Hiclandman before, and ken’d nae how to ma¬ 
nage them. Nae man alive can cuitle up Donald better than mysell— 
I hae bought wi’ them, sanld wi' them, eaten wi’ them, drncken rvi’ 
them ”- 

“Did ye ever fight wi’ them?” said Mr Jarvie. 

“ Na, na,” answered Andrew, “ I took care o’ that: it wa<l ill hac 
set me, that am an artist and half a BcholM- to my trade, to he fight¬ 
ing amang a wheen kilted loons that (liana ken tlie name o’ a single 
herb or flower in braid Scots, let abeo in the LaWn tongue.” 

“ 'rhen,” said Mr Jarvie, “ as ye wad keep either your tongue in 
your mouth, or your lugs on your head (and ye might miss them, for 
as saucy members as they are), I charge ye to say nae word,^de or 
bad, that ye can weel get by, to onybody that may bo in the (Sachan. 
And ve ’ll specially understod that ye ’re no to be bleezing and blast¬ 
ing about your master’s name and mine, or saying that this is li& 
Bmlie Nicol Jarvie o’ the Saut.-Market, son o’ the worthy Deacon 
Nicol Janie, that a’ body has heard about; and this is Mv l^Vank 
Osbaldistone, son of the managing partner of the gi'eat house of Os-.- 
baldistone and Trealiam, in the City.” 

“ Eneueb said,” answered Andrew—“ eneuch said. What need ye 
think 1 wad be speaking about yoUr names for?—! hae inony thing^ 
o’ mair importance to speak about, I trow.” 

“It’s thae very things of importance that I am feared for, ye 
blethering goose; ye maunna speak onything, gude or bad, tliat ye 
can by anypossibihtT help." 

“ If ye duma think me fit,” rciplicd Andrew, in a huff, “ to speak 
like ither folk, pe me my wages and my board-wages, and I’se gac 
back to Glasgow—Theresma' sorrow at our parting, as Uie auld 
mear said to the»brokcn cart.” 

Finding Andrew’s penrerseuess again rising to a point which 
threatened to occasion me inconvenience, I was under flie necessity 
•of'explaiping to him, that he might return if ho thought proper, but 
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that in that case I ircndd noi |»y’liiin & single &rthit)g for his past 
services. The areument ad crummcm, asnt has been called by 
joctilar logicians. Em weighi vvith the greater, part of mankind, and 
Andrew was in imat particular far from affecting any trick of singu¬ 
larity. He “drew in_ his horns,”’' to use the Bailie^s phrase, on the 
instwt, professed no intention whatever to disobhgc^ and a resolution 
to be ^uded by my commands, whatever tiiey might be. 

Concord bemg thus happily restored to our o^l party, we con¬ 
tinued to pursue our journey. The road, which had ascenaed for six 
or seven English nifkss, bemn now to descend for about tiie same 
space, throura a countiy which neitiier in fertility nor interest could 
boast am advantage over that which we bad passed already, and 
which afforded no variety, unless when some fremendons peak a 
Highland mountain appeared at a distance. We continued, how¬ 
ever, to ride on without pause; and even when night fell and over¬ 
shadowed the desolate wuds which we traversed, we were, as I under¬ 
stood fbom Mr Jarvie, still three miles and k bittock distant from the 
place where we were to spend the night. 


CHAPTER XXVni. 


Btron orBacklivle, 

Msjr th« foul flood drive re. 

And a' to pieces rtve ye, 

For building sic a toirn, 

Wtioro tbere'i neither bone meet, nor man's meai, 
nor a chair to sit down. 

SeoUith J’opular Bhsmei <m a bad Inii. 


Thb night was pleasant, and the moon afforded us good light for 
our journey. Under her rays, the ground over wliich we passed as ¬ 
sumed a more interesting appearance than during the broad day¬ 
light, wliich discovered the extent of its wasteness. The mingled 
light and shadows gave it an interest wliich naturally did not belong 
to it; and, like the effect of a veil flung over a plain woman, irritated 
our curiosity on a subject which had in itself nothing gratifying. 

The descent, however, still continued, turned, windea, left the more 
open heaths, and got into steeper ravines^ which promised soon to 
load us to the banks of some nrook or nver, and ultimately made 
good their presage. We found ourselves at length on tlie bank of a 
stream, which rather resembled one of w native English rivers than 
those I had hitherto seen in Scotland. It was narrow, deep, still, and 
silent; although the imperfect light, as it gleamed on its placid waters, 
shewed also that we were now among the lofty mountains which 
formed its cradle. “ That’s the Forth, said the Bailie, with an air 
of reverence, wliich I have observed the Scotch usually pay to their 
distinguished rivers. The Clyde, the IVeed, the Forth, the Spey, 
ate usually named by those who dwell on their banks with a sort of 
respect and pride, and I have known duels occasioned by any word of 
disparagement. I cannot say I have the least quarrel with tins sort 
of namuess enthusiasm. 1 received my friend’s eommuuicatiou With 
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the importance which he seemed to think apgertahied to it. In fact, 
I was not a little pleaded, after so long and duu a journey, to ajmroach 
a region which promised to engage the imagination. My faithftil 
squire, Andrew, did not seem to h^uite of the same opinion, for he 
received the solemn information, “ That is the Forth,” with a “ tTmph I, 
—an he had said that’s the public house, it wad liae been mair to the; 
pv^ose.” 

The Forth, however, as far as the imperfect light permitted me fo^ 
judge, seemed to merit the admiration of those who claimed an inte?' 
rest in its stream. A beautiful eminence of the most regular round 
shape, and dothed with copsewood of hazels, tnmmtain-ash, and 
dwarf-oak, intermixed with a few magnificent old trees, which, rising 
above the underwood, exposed their forked and hared branches to 
the silver moonshine, seemed to protect the sources from which the 
river sprang. If I could trust the tale of mv companion, which, while 
professing to disbelieve every word of it, no told under his breath, 
and with an air of something like intimidation, this hill, so regularly 
formed, so richly verdant, and garlanded with such a beautiful variety 
of ancient trees and thriving copsewood, was held by the neighbour¬ 
hood to contain, within its unseen caverns, the palaces of the fairies 
—a race of airy beings, who formed an intermediate dass bct>veen 
men and demons, tmd who, if not positively malignant to humanity,' 
were yet to be avoided and feared, on account of their capricious, vin¬ 
dictive, and irritable disposition. (') 

“ They ca’ them," said Mr Jarvie, in a whisper, "Daoine Sehie ,— 
whilfc signifies, as I understand, men of peace; meaning thereby to 
make their gude-will. And we may e’en as weel ca’ them that too, 
Mr Oshaldistone, for there’s nae gude in speaking ill o’ the laird 
within Ids ain bounds." But he added presently after, on seeing one 
or two lights which twinkled before us, “ It’s deceits o’ Satan, after 
a’, and I fearna to say it~for we are near the manse now, and yonder 
are the lights in the Clachan of Aberfoil.” 

I own I was well pleased at the circumstance to which Mr Jarvie 
alluded; not so much tliat it set his tongue at liberty, in his opinion, 
with all safety to declare Ms real sentiments with respect to the 
Daoine Schie, or fairies, as that it promised some hourr repose to 
ourselves and our horsed of which, after a ride of fifty miles and up¬ 
wards, both stood in some need. 

We crossed the infant Forth by an old-fashioned stone bridge, 
very high and very narrow. My conductor, however, informed me, 
that to get through this deep and important stream, and to dear all 
its tributary dependencies, the general pass from the Highlands to 
the southward Jay hv what was called the Ford.s of Frew, at all times 
deep and difficult of passage, and often altogether unfordahle. Be¬ 
neath these fords there was no pass of general resort until so far east 
as the biiage of Stirling: so that the river of Forth forms a defen¬ 
sible line betwixt the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland, from ite 
source nearly to the Fnth, or inlet of tiie ocean, in which it tenni- 
aAtes. The subsequent events which we uitnessed led me to recall 
with attention what the shrewdness of Bailie Aurvie suggest^ in bis 
expression, that " Forth bridles the wild HigUiindinaa.” _ 



About haJf a itg crossed tlie bridge, placed us 

at the door of the pnldio^ase where we were to pass the evenuig. 
It was a hovel rather worse than better titan tilat m which we had 
dined; but Its little windows were lighted up, voices were heard from 
within, and all intimated a prospect of food and tiielter, to which we 
were by no means indifferent. Andrew was the first to observe that 
there was a peeled willow-wand placed across the half-open door of 
little inn. He hung back, and advised ns not to enter.’ “For,” 
^4 Andrew, “some of their chiefr and giit men are birling at the 
usquebaugh in by there, and dinna want to bo disturbed; and the 
least we ’ll get, if we gmng ramstam in on them, will be a broken 
head, to learn us better navmgs, if we dinna come by the length of a 
cauld dirk in our wame, wliilk is just as likely.” 

I looked at the Bailie, who acknowledged m a whisper, “that the 
gowk had some reason for singing, ance m the year.” 

Meantime a staring half-cl^ wench or two came out of the inn and 
the neighbouring cottages, on hearing the sound of our horses’ feet. 
No one bade us welcome, nor did any one offer to take our horses, 
from which we had alighted; and to our various inquirira, the hope¬ 
less response of “ Ha niel Sassenach,” was the only answer we could 
extract. The Bailie, however, found (in his experience) a way to 
make them speak English. “ If I gie ye a bawbee,” said he to an 
urchin of about ten years old, with a fragment of a tattered plaid 
about him, “will you understand Sassenach?” 

“ Ay, ay, that will I,” replied tiie brat, in very decent English. 

“ Then gang and tell vour mammy, my man, there’s twa Sassenach 
gentlemen come to speak wi’ her.” 

The landlady presently appeared, with a lighted piece of split fire 
blazing in her hand. The turpentine in this species of torch (which 
is generally dug from out the turf-bogs) makes it blaze and sparkle 
really, so that it is often used in the Highlands in lieu of candles. 
On tms occasion such a torch iUuminatedT the wild and anxious fea¬ 
tures of a female, pale, thin, and rather above the usual size, whose 
soiled and ragged dress, though aided by a plaid or tartan screen, 
barely served the purposes of decency, and certainly not tiiose of 
comfort. Her black hair, which escaped in uncombed elf-locks from 
imdcr her coif, as well as the strange and embarrassed look witit 
•which she regarded us, gave me the idea of a witch disturbed in the 
midst of her unlawful rites. She plainly refused to admit us into the 
house. Wo remonstrated anxiously, and pleaded the length of our 
journey, the state of our horses, and the certainty tliat there was not 
another place where we could be received nearer than Callander, 
which the Bailie stated to be seven Scots miles distaut. How many 
these may exactly amount to in English mea^ement, I have never 
beeii able to a.scertoin, but I think the double rofto may be pretty 
safely taken as a medium computation. The obdurate hostess treated 
•our ewostulatioD with contempt. “ Better gteng farther tima fare 
waur,”^Bhe said, speaking the Scottish Lowland dialect, and being in¬ 
deed a native of the Lennox district—" Her house was taen up wi’ 
them wadna like to be intruded on wi’ strangers. She didna ken 
wha mair might be there—-redcoats, it might bc^ frae the garrison,’ 
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»(These last words elle spoke tiiidcr het hreaU^ and with yery strong 
emphasis.) “Thenjght," she said, “Was fair ahune be^—anight 
amang the heather wm ciiller our bloods—we might sleep pi our claes, 
as mony a gude blade does in the scabbard—there wasna muekle How- 
moss in the shaw, if we took up our quarters right, and we might pit 
up oui' horses to the hill, naebody wad sae naetmng against it. 

“But, my good woman," said I, wliile the Bwlie groaned and 
remained un&cnlcd, “ it is six hours sinee we dkied, and wo have 
not taken a morael siiice. I am positively dying with hunger, and 
I liave no taste for taking up my abode supperlcss among tiiese 
mountains of yours. I positively must enter; and make the best 
apology you can to your guests for adding a stranger or two to their 
number. Andrew, you ivill see the horses put lip.’* 

The Hecate look«^ at me with surjprise, and then ejaculated—" A 
wiifu’ man wiU bae his way—them that will to Cupar maun to Cupar! 
—^'I'o see thae English belly^ods 1 he has had ae fu’ meal the day 
ah’eady, and he’ll venture fife and liberty, rather than he’U want a 
het supper 1 Set roasted beef and pudding on the opposite side o’ 
tlie pit o’ Tophet, and an Englishman will mak a spang at it—But 
I wash my hands o’t—^Follow me, sir" (to Andrew), “and Tse shew 
ye where to pit the beasts.’’- 

1 own 1 was somewhat dismayed at my landlady’s expressions 
which seemed to be ominous of some approadiiiig danger. I did 
not, however, choose to shrink back after liaving dedared my resolu¬ 
tion, and accordingly I boldly entered the house; and after muTowly 
escaping breaking my shins over a turf ba(;k and a salting tub, which 
stood on either side of the namiw exterior passage, 1 opened a crazy 
half-decayed door, constructed not of plank, but of wicker, and, fol¬ 
lowed bj' the Bailie, entered into the principal apartment of this 
Scottish caravansM’}'. 

The interior presented a view winch seemed singular enough to 
southern eyes. Tim fire, fed witli blazing tiuf and brandies of dried 
wood, blazed menily in the centre; but the smoke, having no means 
to e.scape but through a liole in the roof, eddied round the raftei-s of 
the cottage, and Inuig in sable folds at the height of about five feet 
from the floor. 'The space beneath was kept pretty dear by innu¬ 
merable currents of am, which rushed towards the fire from the 
broken panel of basket-work which served as a door—from two' 
squiire holes, designed as ostensiMc windows, through one of wliidi 
was thrust' a plaid, and through the other a tattered great-coat—and 
moreover, through various loss distfaiguishable apertures in the walls 
ofthe. tenement, which, being built of round stones and turf, cemented 
by mud, lot in the atmosphere at iummicrable crevices. 

At an old oaken table, adjoining to the fire, sat three men, guests 
apparendj, whom it w^ impossible to regard with indifference. Two 
were in the Highland di-ess; the one, a little dai'k-complcxioned man, 
with a lively, quick, and inritablc expression of features, wore the 
trews, or dose nahtaloons, wove out of a sort of chequered stocking 
Stuff. The Bailie whisjicred me, that “ lie behoved to be a man of 
some consequence, for that liaebody but their Duinhcwassels wore 
StUe trews—they were ill to weave exacUy to their Ilighliuid pleasure ” 
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The other mounteaneer was a very taU, sti’ong man, with a quan¬ 
tity of reddish hair, freckled face, high cheek-bones, and long chin— 
a sort of caricature of the naiionid features of Scotland. Tlie tartan 
■which he wore differed from that of hk companion, as it had much 
more scarlet in it, ■whereas the shades of black and dark-green pre¬ 
dominated in the chequers of tho other. The third, who sate at the 
same table, was in the Lowland dress,—a bold, stout-lookiug man, 
with a cast of militwy daring in his eye and manner, his riding-dress 
showily and profusely laced, and his cocked hat of formidiible dimen¬ 
sions. His hanger and a pair of pistols lay on the table before him. 
Each of the Highlanders had their naked dirks stuck upright in the 
board beside him,—an emblem, 1 was afterwards informed, but surely 
a strange one- that their eompotatiou was not to be interrupted by 
any brawl. A mighty pewter measure, containing about an Enjglisn 
quart of usquebaugh, a liquor nearly as strong as brandy, which the 
Highlanders distil from malt, and drink undiluted in oxcei^iTe quan¬ 
tities, was placed before tlieso worthies. A broken glass, with a 
wooden foot, serred as a drinking cup to tlie whole party, and circu¬ 
lated with a rapulity, which, considering the potency of the liquor, 
seemed absolutely marrellous. These men spoke loud and eagerly 
together, sometimes in Gaelic, at other times in English. Another 
Highlander, wrapt in Ids pldcl, reclined on tlic door, his head resting 
on a stone, from which it was only separated by a wisp of straw, and 
slept, or .seemed to sleep, without attending to what was going on 
around him. He also was prOTably a stranger, for he lay In full 
dress, and accoutred with the sword and target, the usual arms of 
his countrymen when on a joimicy. Cribs there were of different 
dimensions beside the walls, formed, some of fractured hoards, some 
of shattered wicker-work or plaited houghs, in which slumbered tlie 
family of tlie house, men, women, and children, their places of repose 
only concealed by the dusky wreaths of yapour which arose above, 
below, and around them. 

Our entrance was made so quietly, and the carousers I have 
described were so eagerly engaged in their discussions, that wc 
escaped tlieir notice for a minute or two. But I observed the High¬ 
lander who lay beside the fire raise himself on his elbow; as we 
.entered, and, drawing his plaid over the lower part of his face, fix 
his look on us for a few seconds, after which he resumed his recum¬ 
bent posture, and seemed again to betake himself to the repose wliich 
our entrance had intemipted. 

We advanced to the fire, which was an agreeable spectacle after 
onr late ride daring the chiDness of an autumn evening among the 
mountains, and first attracted the attention of the guests who hod 
preceded us, by calling for the landlady. She appioached, looking 
douhtfidly and timidly, now at Hs, now at the other party, and re¬ 
turned a hesitating and douhtnil answer to our request to have 
something to cat. 

“ She didna ken,” she said—" she wasna sure tliore was onything 
in the house,” and then modified her refusal with the qualification— 

“ that is, onything fit for the like of us.” 

^ assured her we were indifferent to the quidily of our supper; and • 
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looking: roimd for wpawh of aeeommodalion, which were not 
easily to be found, 1’ arranged an old hen-coop as a seat for Mr 
Jame, and tamed down a broken tub to serve for my owm ^ Andrew 
Fairserrice ento'ed pmentlv afterwards, and took a place in silence 
beMnd our backs, ^e natives, as I may call them, continued star¬ 
ing at us with an tur as if confounded by our asenrance, and we, at 
least 1 myseh^ disguised as well as we could, under an appearance of 
indifference, any secret amdety we might concerning Ihe mode 
in which we were to be rec^ved by those whose privacy we had dis¬ 
turbed. 

At length, the lesser Highlmider, addressing himself to me, said, 
in very good English, and m a tone of great haughtiness, “Ye make 
yourself at home, sir, I see." 

“ I usually do so," I replied, “when I come into a house of public 
entertainment.” 

“ And did she na see,” sedd the taller man, “ by the white wand at 
the door, that gentlemans had taken the public-house on their 
aih business ?” 

“I do not pretend to understand the customs of this country; but 
I am yet to leam,” I replied, “ how three persons should he entitled 
to exclude all other travellers fiom the only place of shelter and re¬ 
freshment for miles round.” 

“ There’s na« reason for’t,jgentlemen,” said the BaiUe; “we mean 
nae offence—^but there’s neither law nor reason for’t; but as far as a 
stoup o’ gude brandy wad make up the quarrel, we, being peaceable 
folk, wad be willing.” 

“Damn your brandy,- sir!” said the Lowlander, adjustmg his 
cocked-hat fiercely upon his head ;—" we desire neither your brandy 
nor your company ” and up he rose ftom his seat. His companions 
also arose, muttermg to each other, drawing up their pkids, and 
snorting and snuffing the lur after the manner of their countr^cn 
when workmg themselves into a passion. 

“ I tauld ye what wad eome, genflemen,” said the landlady, “ an 
ye wad haebeen tauld>—get awa’ wi’ ye out o’ my house, and make 
nae disturbance here—-there’s nae gentleman be disturbed at Jeanie 
MacAlpine’s an she can hinder. A wheen idle English loons, gaun 
about the country under dond o’ night, and dteturbing honeBt 
peaceable gentlemen that are drinking their drap drink at the fire¬ 
side!" 

At another time I should have thought of the old Latin adage, 

•' Datvenlam corvis, v*x»t cenrar* columbas"—— 

But I had not any time for classical quotation, for there was obvi¬ 
ously a ftay about to ensue, at which, feeling myself indignant at tiie 
inhospitable insolence with whidi 1 was treated, 1 was totally indif¬ 
ferent, tmless on the BtiHe’s account, whose person and qualities 
were fll qualified for such an adventure. I started up, however, on 
. seeing the others rise, and dropped my c1oe& from my shoulders, that 
,^J[. mi^ be ready to stand on the defensive. 

We are three to three,” said the lesser Highlander, glancing his 
1^ at opr party; “if ye be pretty men, draw!" and, unsheatoing 
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his broadsword, he advnuced on me. I put myself in a posture of 
defence, and, aware of the superiority of my wet^n, a rapier or 
small-Bwor^ was little afraid or the issue of the contest. The Bailie 
behaved with unexpected mettle. As he saw the £ri|raEtic Uig^ 
lander confnmt him wiUi his weapon drawn, he tugged for a second 
or two at the hilt of his thabble, as he called it; but finding it lo& to 
quit the sheath, to whieh it had long been secured by rust and 
cDBuse, he seized, as a substitute on the red-hot coulter of a plough 
which had been employed in arranging the fire by way of a poker, 
and brandished it such effect, that at the first pass he set the 
Highlander’s plaid on fire^ and compelled him to keep a respectful 
distance till he could get it extinguished. Andrew, on the contrary, 
who onght to have faced the Lovnand champion, had, I nieve to say 
it, Toniwed at the very commencement of the firay. mt hk anta¬ 
gonist, crying “ Fair phqr I fiur play! ” seemed courteously disposed 
to take no share in the scuffle. Thus we commenced our rencontre 
on fair terms as to numbers. My own aim was, to possess myself, 
possible, of my antagonist’s weapon; but 1 sras deterred from dosing, 
for fear of the dirk vwch he held in his left hand, and used in parrying 
the thrusts of my ropier. Meantime the Bailie, notwithstandmg the 
success of his first onset, was sorely bested. The weight or his 
weapon, the corpulence of his person, the very effervescence of his 
own passions, were rapidly exhausting both his strength and his 
breath, and he was almost at the mercy of ins anti^onist, when up 
started the sleeping Highlander from the floor on which he recline^ 
with his naked sword and target in his hand, and threw himself be¬ 
tween the diBconfflted magistrate and his assailant, exclaiming," Her 
nainsell has eaten the town pread at the Cross o' Olasgow, and py 
her troth ^e’U fight for Bmhe Sharvie at the dachan ol Aberfoil— 
tat will she e’en And seconding his words with deeds, this unex¬ 
pected auxiiiB.!^ made his sword whistle about the ears of his tall 
countryman, who, nothing abashed, returned bis blows with interest. 
But being froth accoutred with round togeta made of wood, studded 
with brass, and covered with leather, with which they readily parried 
each other’s strokes, their combat was attended with much more 
noise and clatter than serious risk of damage. It appeared, indeed, 
thftf. there was more of bravado than of serious attempt to do us any 
injury; for the Lowltmd gentleman, who, as I mentioned, had stood 
^de for want of an antagonist when the bra\ri commenced, was now 
pleased to act the part of noderator and peace-maker. 

"Hand your hands 1 hand your hands!—enough done! eneugh 
done !-4he quarrel's no mortal. The strange gmitlemen have shewn 
themselves men of honour, and gien reastmable satisfaction. I’ll 
stand on wu'oa honour as Mttle as ony man, but I hate unnecessary 
bloodshed." ^ 

It was not, of course, my wish to protract the jeray—my adversary 
aeem^ equally disposed to sheathe his sword—the ^ailie, gasping for 
breath, might oe considered as hors de combaty and qur^^o sword- 
and-buckler men gave up their contest with as much indifference as 
they had entered mto it. . . , . 1 » 

,' * And now,” said the worthy gentleman*who aeted ha tunpire, "let ok 
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ilriak and g^ee like fconefst fellows—The house will ha^ us u’. I 
propose that this good little gentleman, that seems sair ferionghCT, 
as I may say in tins tuilzie, wiall send for a tass o’ brandy, and I 11 
pay for another, by way of archilowe,^ and then we 11 birlour bawbees 
a’round about, lilm brethren." 

“ And fa’s to pay my new ponnie plaid,” said the larger Highlander, 
“ wi’ a hole burnt in't one might pat a kail>pat tiurough ? saw ever 
onybody a decent gentleman fight wi' a firebrand before?” 

“Let that be nae hinderance," said the Bailie, who had iiow reco¬ 
vered his brea^, and waff at once (hsposed to ^oy the triumph of 
having behaved with spirit, and avoid the necessity of again resorti^ 
to such hard and doubtful arbitiement;—^“Gin I hae broken the 
head,” he said," I sail find the plaister. A new phdd sail ye hae, and 
o’ the best —vom mn clan-colours, man—an ye tell me where it 

can be sent t'ye fira Glasgo." 

“I needna name my clan—I am of a king’s clan, as is weel ken'd, 
said the Highlander; “ but ye may tak a bit o’ the plaid—figh! she 
smells Uko a singit sheep’s head!—and that’ll learn ye tlie sett—and 
a gentleman, that'e a cousin o’ my ain, that carries eggs doun frae 
Gmneroe, wUI ca’for’t about Martiinas, an ye will tellTicr where ye 
bide. But, honest gentleman, neist time ye fight, on ye hae ony re¬ 
spect for your athversary, let it be wi’ your sword, man, since ye 
wear ane, and no wi’ thae het culters and fireprands, like a wud 
Indian.” 

“ Conscience 1 ” replied the BaOic, “ every man maun do as he dow. 
My sword faasna seen the light since Bothwell Brigg, when my 
faflier, that’s dead and gone, ware it; and I kenna weel if it was 
forthcoming then either, for the battle was o’the briefest—At ony 
rate, it's glewed to the scabbard now beyond my power to part them; 
and, finding that, I e’en grippit at the fii’st thin^l could make a feud 
wi'. 1 trow my fighting days is done, though I like ill to take the 
scorn, for a’ that—^But where's the honest Tad that tuik my quarrel 
on hiinsell sae frankly ?—’sc bestow a gill o’ aquavit® on him, an I 
Buld never ca’ for anither." 

The champion for whom he looked aroimd was, however, no longer 
to be seen. lie had escaped unobserved by the Bailie, immediate^ 
when the brawl y/as ended, yet not before I had recognised, in his 
wild features- and shaggy red Irnir, our acquaintance, Dougal, the 
fugitive turnkey of the Glasgow jail. I communicated this oteerva- 
fron m a whisper to the Bailie, who answered in the same tone, 
“ Week weel,—1 see that him that ye ken o’ said very right; there is 
some glimmering o' common sense about that creature Dougal; I 
maun see and think o’ something will do lum some gude.” 

Tlius saying, he sat down, and fetehingone or two deep aspirations, 
by way of recovering liis breath, called to the landlady—1 tMuk, 
Luckie, now that I find that there's nae hole in my wame, whilk I 

d muckle reason to doubt frae the doings o’ yournouse, I wad be 

'^tter o’ something to pit intill’t.” 

rgjie dain& who was all officiousness so soon as the storm had blown 
I immediately undertooj^ to broil something comfortable for our 
X'Aic&Uowe, of anknowii derlyatioo. gisnUes a peaoeioBerlner. 
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suppeK Indeed, nothing B»prised me more,'in the course of the 
whole Riattcr, than the oxtreme calmness with which she and her 
household seemed to regard the martial tumult'that had taken place. 
Tho good woman was onlv heard to call to some of her assistants— 
“ Stock the door 1 stcek the door! Kill or be killed, let naebody pass 
out till they hae paid the lawin.” And os for ine slumberers in 
those lairs by the wall, which served the tmily for beds, they only 
raised their ^irUess bodies to look at the fra/, ejaculating, “ Oigh! 
oiglil” in the tone suitable to their respective sex and ages, and 
were, I believe, fast asleep again, ere oiu‘ swords were well returned 
to their scabbards. 

Our landlady, however, now made a great bustle to get some 
victuals ready, and, to my surprise, very soon began to prepare for us, 
in the frying-pan, a savoury mess of venison coUops, winch she dressed 
in a mannei* that might well satisfy hungry men, if not epicures. 
In the meantime the urtindy was placed on the table, to whicli the 
Highlanders, however partial to their native strong waters, shewed 
no objection, but much the contrary; and the Lowland genUemau, 
after the fimt cup had passed round, became desirous to know our 
profession, and the object of our journey. 

“ Wc ai'c bits o’ Glasgow bodies, if it please your honour,” said the 
Bailie, with an affectation of great humiuty, “ travelling to Stirling to 
get in some siller that is awing us.” 

1 was so silly ns to feel a little disconcerted at the unassuming 
account'which he chose to give of us 5 but I recollected my promise to 
be silent, and allow the BaUic to manage tlie matter ms own wot. 
And really, when I recollected, Will, that I had not only brought the 
honest man a long journey from home, which even in itself liad been 
some inconvenience (if I were to judge from the obvious pain and re¬ 
luctance with which he took liis seat or arose from it), but had also 
put him within a hair’s-breadth of the loss of his life, I could hardl/ 
reflise him such a compliment. The spokesman of the other party, 
snuffing up his breath through liis nose, repeated tho words with a 
sort of sneer;—“ You Glasgow tradesfolks liae naetliing to do but to 
gang frao tho tae end o’ the west 0 ’ Scotland to the ither, to 
ulagTic honest folks that may chance to be awee ahint the hand, 
like me.” 

“ If our debtors were a’ sic honest gentlemen as 1 believe you to he, 
Garsdiattachin,” replied tho Bailie, “conscience! we might save our¬ 
selves a labour, for ilicy wad come to seek us." 

“Elit what! how!” exclaimed the person whom he had addressed, 
—“ as I shall live by bread (not forgetting beef and brandy), it’s 
ray auld friend Nicol Jarvie, the best man that ever counted doun 
merks on a hand till a distressed gentleman. Wesre ye na coming 
up my way?—wore ye ua coining up the Endrick to Garschat- 
tachin?” 

“Troth no,Maister Galbraith,”replied the Bailie,“I had other 
, eggs on tho spit—and I thought ye wad bo saying I cam to look 
about the annual rent that’s due on the hit heritable band that’s be¬ 
tween us.” • ■ . 

^ * Damn the animal rent 1 ” said the laird, with an appearance of 
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sreat heartiness —“ Deil a word o’ business wifl you or I speak, now 
mat ye 're sae near my country. To see how a trot-cosey and a 
Joseph can disguise a man—^that I suldna ken my atdd feal fheud the 
deacon!” , ^ , 

“ The bailie, if you please,” resumed my eompamon; “ but I ken 
what gars ye mistak—tiie baud was granted to my father that’s 
happy, and ne was deacon; but his name was Nicol as weel as mine. 

I m^a mind that there’s been a payment of prineipal sum or 
animal rent on it in my day, and doubtleBS that has made the mis> 

" Weel, ihe devil take the mistake and all that occasioned it! ” 
replied Mr Galbraith. “ But I am glad ye are a bailie. Gentlemen, 
fill a brimmer—this is my excellent mend. Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s 
health—1 ken’d him and hu father these twenty years. Are ye a’ 
deared kelfy aff ?—Fill anither. Hare’s to his being sune provost— 

I say provost—liord Provost Nicol Jarvie!—and them that affirms 
tiiereB a man wdks the Hie-street o’ Glasgow that’s fitter for the 
office, they will do weel not to let me, Duncan Galbraith of Gors- 
chattochin, hear them sae—that’s i^." And therewith Duncan Gal¬ 
braith martiaQy cocked his hat, and placed it on one side of his head 
with an mr of defiance. 

The brandy was probably &e best recommendation of these com¬ 
plimentary toasts to the two Highlanders, who drank them without 
appearing anxious to comprehend their purport. They commenced 
a conversation with Mr Galbraith in Gaelic, which he talked with 
perfect fluency, being, as 1 afterwards learned, a near neighbour to 
the Highlands. 

“ I ken’d that Scant-o’-grace weel eneugh frae the very outset,” 
said the Bailie, in a whisper to me; “ but when blude was warm, and 
swords were out at ony rate, wha kens what way he might hae 
thought o’ paymg his debts ? it will be lang or he does it in common 
form. But he’s an honest lad, and has a warm heart too; he disna 
come often to the cross o’ Glasgow, but mony a buck and black-cock 
he sends us donn frae the hius. And I can wont my siller weel 
eneugh. Ilt& father the deacon had a great regard for the family of 
Garschattachin.” ; ‘ 

Supper being now nearly ready, I looked round for Andrew Fiur^ 
service; but that trusty femower had not been seen by any one siiicci 
the beginning of the rencontre. The hostess, however, said that sho\ 
believed our servant bad gone into the stable, and offered to light me i 
to the place, saying that “no entreaties of the bmms or hers could' 
make him nve any answer; and tliat truly she caredna to gang into 
the stable nersell at this hour. She was a lone woman, and it was 
weel ken’d how the Brownie of Ben-ye-gask guided the gudewife 
of Ardnagown; and it was aye judged there was a Brownie in / 
our stable, which was just what garr’d me gie ower keeping an: I 
hostler.” i' 

As, however, she lighted me towards the miserable hovel into which 
^ey had crammed our onlacky steeds, to regale themselves on hay, ' 
eve^ fibre of which was as thick as an ordinaiy goose quill, she 
plMsly thewed me that she had another reason for drawing me aside 
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froin the eompatijr than that irhich her wonb implied. “ Read Uiat,’* 
ihe'said, slipping a piece of paper into my band as we arrived at the 
door of tbe sited; “I bless God 1 am rid o’t. Between sogers and 
Saxons, and caterana and cattic-liflers, and hership and bloidsbed, 
an honest wommi wad tive quieter in heil than on the Highland 
line.” ' 

So saying, she put the pine-tordi into my hand, and returned into 
the house. 


CHAPTEE XXIX, 

Bagpipos, not lyres, the Highland hills adorn, 
lUcLcan s loud hollo, and UacOregor's horn. 

Jehi Cooptr'i £tply to Allan Samtag. 

I STOPPED in the entrance of the stable, if indeed a place be en-. 
titled to that name where horses were stowed away along with goats,' 
poultiy, pigs, and cows, under the same roof with the mansion-house; 
although, by a degree of refinement unknown to the rest of the ham¬ 
let, and which I allerwards heard was imputed to an ovcrprtde on the 
part of Jeanie MacAlpine, our landlady, the apartment was aceom- 
nodated with an entrance difterent from that need by her biped cus¬ 
tomers. By the light of my torch, 1 deciphered the following billet, 
written on a wet, crumpled, and dirty piece of japer^-aniLaihlrasasii:; 
-“For the honpiiriAi.«»^^-^^U—_1 " 


■xnv wnteni 


“Them are night-hawks abroad, BO.that I cannot give you my 
s. j 1 H TC T ilip TncfiilDS' &t tll6 vIWJuSlU Oi ADCnOlU 

The person who gives you to b faithlul, ana m y . . . ’ 

will wide you to a place wliere, God wdlmg, I 8 7 

the ^ting, when 1 trust my kinsman and 

solemn health ^ ^ _ r«t as is wont among gentlemen, 

hope to be your aidanoe m; and I rest, as is wons » 

your servant to command, 

“fifSi'SS.’ru»«ri», wta. 1 : 
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called sereral tSmes oy Mnie, without receiTOg any answer, surwy- 
ing the stable all round, at the same time, not without risk of-setting 
the premises on fire, had not the quantity of wet litter and mud so 
preatly coimterbalanced two or tlireo bunches of straw and hav. At 
len^ my repeated cries of “ Andrew Fairservice! Andrew! tooll— 
•assT where are you?" produced a doleful "Here,” in a groaning 
tone, which might have been that of the Brownie itself. Guided by 
this sound, I advanced to the comer of a shed, where, ensconced in the 
angle of the W'all, behind a barrel full of |he feathers of all the fowls 
which had ilied in the cause of the public for a montli pas^ I found 
the manful Andrew: and partly by force, pai'tlyby command and ex- 
. liortation, compelled Mm forth into the open air. The first words he 
spoke were, “ I am an honest lad, sir.” 

“Who the devil questions your honesty?” said I; “or what have 
4 we to do with it at present ? I desire you to come and attend us at 
' .suijper.” 

“ Yes," reiterated Andi-ew, without apparently understanding what 
I said to him, “ 1 am an honest lad, whatever the Bailio may say to the 
contrary. I grant the warld and the wnrld's gear sits ower near my 
heart wiiiles, as it does to mony a ane—But I am an honest ladj ana, 
though 1 spak o’ leaving ye in the muir. yet God knows it W'as far frae 
my pimposc, hut just like idle things folk says when they’re driving a 
bargain, to get it as far to their ain side as tiiey oan—And I like your 
' honour wem for sac young a la^ and 1 wadna part wi’ ye lightly." 

^ oMy making fashion before,” replied Andrew 
“St now-Lose orX!l to ffle 
^ honour; and if ye’ll tak my foolish advice w’U 
jjido by a broken tryste, rather than gang forward yoursell I ^lae a 

sense and s^i^ 
if ye suld founder and 
To gang into 

^ such person. 

> I hear them say-I never thought to h 
g fm Drink clean cap-out, like Sir liUdebraud: hecin the 
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blea^d moniiiiff witli brandy sojw, like Squire Percy; swagger, like 
Squire Tnionicliff; riu wud amnng tlie lasafei^ like Squire John; 
cainblc_^ Eke llichard; win souls to the pone and tlie deevil, like 
Raslileigh; rive, rant, break the Sabbath, and do the pope’s bidding’, 
Uko them a’ put tlie^ther—But, merciful Providence! take care o’ 
your young bluid, and gang nae near Rob Boy! ” 

Andrew^ alarm was too sincere to permit me to suppose he coun¬ 
terfeited. I contented myself, however, with telling him, that I meant 
to remain in the alehouse that night, and desired to have the horses 
well looked after. As to thfe rest, I charged him to observe the 
•strictest silence upon the subject of lus alarm, and he might rely upon 
it I would not incur any serious danger without due precaution. He 
followed roe ivith a dejected air into the house, observing between his 
teeth, “Man suld be served afore beast—I haena had a morsel in my 
month, but the rough legs o’ that auld muircock, this haill blessed 
day.” 

The harmony of the company seemed to have suffered some inter- 
niption since my departure, for I found Mr Galbraith and my friend 
the Bailie high m dispute. 

“I’ll hear nae sic language,” said Mr Jarvie, as I entered, “re¬ 
specting the Duke o’ Argyle and the name o’ Campbell, lie's a 
worthy public-spirited nofleman, and a credit to the country, and a 
friend and benefactor to the trade o’ Glasgow.” 

“I’ll sae naetliing against MaeQ^lum More and the Slioch-nan- 
Diarmid,” said the lesser Highlander,;laughing. “1 live on the 
wrang side of Glencroe to quarrel wi& inverara. 

“ Our loeh ne’er saw the Cawmfl lymphadf,”^ said the bigger High¬ 
lander. She’ll speak her mind and fear naebody—She doesna value 
a Cawmil mair as a Cowan, and ye may tell MacCallum More that 
Allan Iverach said sae—It’s a far cry to Loehow.”* 

Mr Galbraith, on whom the repeated pledges which he had quaffed 
had produced some influence, flapped his hand on the table with 
jn'cat fixee, and said, in a stern voice, * There's a bloody debt due by 
that fa^v, and they will pay it one dav—^'Fhe banes of a loyal and 
a gallant Grahame nae lang rattled in their coflin for vengeance on 
thae Dukes of Oufle and torda for Lorn. There ne’er was treason 
in Scotland but a Cawmil was at the bottom o’t; and now that the 
wrang aide’s uppermost, wliabut the Cawmils for keeping down tlio 
riiflit ? But this warld winua last long, and it will be time to sharp 
themaiden® for shearing o’ craiffl and tlirapples. 1 hope to see the 
aul%asty lass linking at a bluidy haawt again.” 

“ Fy shame, Garschattaclihi 1” exclaimed the Bailie; “fy for 
sbame,'^'rl Wad yc say sic things before a magistrate, and bring 
yourseU l.,to trouble ? How d’ye think to raainteen your family and 
satisfy ymVereditors (inysell and others), if ye gang on in tlia® wild 
way, which vy,not but bring you under the law, to the jirejudice of 
a’ that’s comis.);< 3 j ye?” 

I Ijymphads- *p^aUeT which the family of Argyle, and others of the Cian-^lamp 
bell, carry In thdr , 

t L<x*owand the t gm aigtrint forined the original scat Of the Campbells. The 
pxpreBBlonofn “it “^.l.ochow " was proverbial. 

t Aruaolundofguillo\j.|jjj^j,jjy 
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“D—a my cresditor^!” retorted the gallant Galbraith 
if ye be ane o’ them'f I say there will be a new warld 
we shall hae nae Cawmils cocking their bonnet sae hie, and hounding 
their dogs where they dauma come themsells, nor protecting thieres, 
nor murderers and oppressors, to harry and spoil better men and 
lo^ elans thmi themsells." 

The Bailie had a great mind to hare continued the dispute, when 
the savoury vapour of the broUed venison,^ which our landlady now 
placed before us, proved so powerfhl a mediator, that be betook him¬ 
self to his trencher with great eagerness, leaving the strangers to 
carry on the dispute among themsmves. 

" And tat^s true,” said the taller Highlander—whose name I found 
was Stewart—" for we suldna be placed and worried here wi' meet¬ 
ings to {dt down Bob Boj, if the Cawmils didna gie him reihtdi. 1 
was ane o’ thirty o' my am name-part Glenfinlas, and part men that 
came down frae Appine. We shased the MacGregors as ye wad shase 
rae-deer, till we came into Glenfalloch’s counti^, and the Cawmils 
raise, and wadna let us pursue nae farder, and sae we lost our labour; 
but her wad gie twa and a plack to be as near Bob as she was tat 
day.” 

It seemed to happen very unfortunately, that in every topic of dis¬ 
course which these warlike gentlemen introduced, my friend the 
Bailie found some matter of offence. "Ye’ll forgie me speaking my 
mind, sir; but ye wad maybe hae gien the best bowl in your bonnet 
to hae been as far awa frae Bob as ye are e’enow—Od! my bet pleugh- 
culter wad hae been naething to his claymore.” 

“ She had better speak nae mair about her cnlter, or, by G—! her 
will gar her eat her words, and twa handfuls o’ cauld steel to drive 
them ower wi’! ” An<^ with a most inauspicious and menacing look, 
the mount^eer laid his hand on his dagger. 

“ We’ll hae nae quarrelling, Allan,’’ said his shorter companion; 
“and if the Glasgow gentleman has ony regard for Bob Boy, he’ll 
maybe see him in caul^ irons the night, and playing trieks on a tow 
the morn; for this country has been ower lang plagued wi’ him, and 
his race is near-hand run—And it’s time, Allan, we were ganging to 
our lads.” 


, “ and you, 
8im&—And 


“Hout awa, InverashaUoch," said Galbraith;-“Mind the anld 


fluart of usquebaugh or brandy wi* ony honest fellow, but thedeil a 
orap mao', when I hae wark to do in the morning. And, in. dy puir 
thinking, Garsehattachin, ye had better he thinUng to brin< up your 
horsemen to the Clachan before day, ^at we may a’ stater.” 

“ What the deevil are ye in sic a hurry for ?” said Gj;*<>hattachin; 
“ meat and mass never hindered wark. An it had directing, 

deil a bit o' me wad hae fashed ye to come down tha/®d^«> help us. 
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"Ye might hae loot us bide still vhcre we wore, theUT said Inrer»> 
shallvch. “ 1 didna come six^ miles without'being sent for. But 
an ycjl my opinion, I Teddfye keep your mouth better steekit, if 
ye nope to speed. Shored folk lire hmg, and sae may him ye ken o'. 
The way to catch a bird is no to fling your bannet at her. And also 
thae gentlemen hae heard some thmgs ^ej suldna hae heard, an 
the brandy hadna been ower baiuld for your brain, Major Gsdtnraith. 
Ye needua cock your hat and bully wi’ me, man, for 1 will not 
bear it.” 

"I hae said ii,” said Galbraith, with a solemn air of drunken gra¬ 
vity, “ That I will quarrel no more this night eithw with broaddoth 
or tartan. When 1 am off duty, I ’B quarrel with you or pny man in 
the Hielands or Lowlands, but not on duty—no—no. 1 wish we heard 
o’ these red-coats. If it had been to do onything against King James, 
we wad hae seen them lang sync—^but when it^s to keep the peace o* 
the country, they can lie as lound as their neighbours.’' 

As he spoke, we heard the measured footsteps of a body of infants 
on the march; and an officer, followed by two or three files of sol¬ 
diers, entered the apartment. He Spoke m an English accent, which 
was very jpleasant to my ears, now so long accustomed to the varying 
brogue or the HigWand and Lowland Scotch —“ You are, I suppose, 
Miv)or Oalbruth, of the squadron of Lennox Militi^ and these aro 
the two Highland gentlemen with whom 1 was appointed to meet in 
this place ?” 

Tliey assented, and invited the officer to take some refreshments, 
which he declined_I have been too late, gentlemen, and am desi¬ 

rous to make up time. 1 have or^rs to search for and arrest two 
persons guilty of treasonable practices.’’ 

“We’ll wash our hands o'that,” said Inverashalloch. “I came 
here wi’ my men to fight against the red MacGregor that killed my 
cousin seven times removed, Duncan MacLaren in Invementy ;* hut 
1 will hae nothing to do touching honest gentlemen that may be 
gann throngh the country on their ain business.” 

“Nor I neitlier/ said Ivei-acli. 

blajor Galbraith took up the matter morelliolemnly,and,premisiug 
lus oration with a hiccup, spoke to the followijw purpose: 

“I shall say nothing against King George, O^tam, because; as it 
happens, my commission may rin in his name—But one commission 
being good, sirj does not make another bod; and some think that 
James may be just ns good a name as George. Tliere’s the king 
that is—and there’s the king that suld of ri^t be—I say, an honest 
man may and suld be loyd to them both. Captain. But I am of the 
Lord-Lieutenant’s opinion for the time, as it becomes a nulitia officer 
and a depute-lieutenant,—and about treason and all that, it’s lost 
time to speak of it—^least said is sunest mended.” 

“ I am sorry to see how you have been employing your time, ar,” 
replied the English officerr-as indeed the honest ^ntleman’s rea¬ 
soning had a strong relish of the liquor he had been arinking,—^“and 

' 1 ThlE, u appears from tlio introanotoir matter to thia Tala, Is an anachronism, 
yiic slaaghtcr of MacLaren, a retainer of the ehief of Amilne, bv the UacQregora, m 
not place Ull aUvr Bob Bear's Ccatb, since It happened ta 173$. 
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I eould wish, sir, it hsii been otherwise on an occasion of this consc¬ 
ience. I would reojifnmend to yon to try to slee^ for an hobr.— 
Do these geutlenien •belong to yonr party ?'—looking at the Bailie 
and me, irao, engaged in eating our supper, had paid little attention 
to the ofScer on his entrance. 

“ Trayellera, sir,” said Galbraith—“ lawful travellers by sea and land, 
as the prayer-book hath it.” 

“My instructions,” said the Captain, taking a light to survey us 
closer, “ are to place imder arrest an elderly and a young person,— 
and I think these gentlemen answer nearly the description.’' 

“ Take care what you say, sir,” said Mr Jarvie; “it shall not be 
yourjed coat nor your laced hat shall protect you, if you put any 
affront on me. I 'se convene ye baith in an action of scandal and 
false innirisonment—1 am a free burgess and a magistrate o’ Glas¬ 
gow; Nicol Jarvie is my name, sae was my lather’s afore me—am 
a bailie, be praised for the honour, and my father was a deacon.” 

“He was a prick-eared cur," said Major Galbraith, “and ftmght 
agane the King at Botliwell Brigg." 

“ He paid what he ought and what he bought, Mr G»dbraith,” said 
the Bauie, “and was an honester man ilian ever stnde on your 
shauks.” 

“ I have no time to attend to all tlds,” said the officer;—“I must 
positively detain you, gentlemen, uidess you can produce some re¬ 
spectable security that you are loyal subjects.” 

“I desire to be cai-ried before some civil magistrate,” said the 
Bailie—“ the sherra or the judge of the bounds;—am not obliged 
to answer every red-coat that speers questions at me.” 

“Well, sir, T shall know how to manage you if you are silent—And 
you, sir,” (to me), “ what may your name be?” 

“ Francis Osbmdistone, sir.” 

“What! a son of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, of Noi-thniubcr- 
land?” 

“Noj sir,” interrupted the Bailie; “a son of the groat William 
Osbaldistone, of the hquse of Osbaldistone and Tresbam, Crane- 
Alley, Ijoiidon.” 

“lam afraid, sir,” said the officer, “ your name only increases the 
stispicions a^inst yon, and las'S me under the necessity of requesting 
that you will give up what papers you have in charge.” 

T observed the Highlanders look anxiously at each other when this 
proposal was made. 

“I have none,” 1 replied, “ to surrender.” 

The officer commanded me to be disarmed and searched. To have 
resisted would have been madness. I accordingly gave up my arms, 
and submitted to a search, which was conducted as civilly as an ope¬ 
ration of the kind well could. They found nothing except the note 
which I had received that night through the hand of the landlady. 

“ This is different from what I ejected,” said the officer j “ but it 
affbrds us good grounds for dotaaniiig yon. Here I find you in wit- 
ten communication with the outlawed robber, Robert MacGregor 
who has been so long the plague of this distriefc—How do 
it for that ?" 
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“ Spies of Rob I ” said Inverashallocb. “ 'WBe wad son’o them right 
to strap thorn up till the ueist tree.” » 

*•' We are gaun to see after some gear o’ our ain, gentlemen,” said 
the Caille, “ that’s fa’en into his hands by accident—there's nae law 
agauc a man looking after lus ain, 1 hope ?” 

“ How did you come by this letter?’’ said tlie officer, addressing 
liimself to me. 

I could not think of betraying the poor woman who had given it to 
me, and remained silent. 

“ Ho you know anything of it, feUow ?” said the officer, looking at 
Andrew, whose jaws were cliattering like a pair of castanets at the 
threats thrown out by tlie lEgblandci*. 

“ O ay, I ken a’ about it—^it was a'llieland loon gied the letter to 
that lang-tongued jaud the gudeWife there; 1 ’ll be sworn my maister 
ken’d naethiiig about it. But he's wUfu’ to gang up the hills and 
speak wi’ liob; and O, sii’, it wad be a charity just to send a wheeu 
o’ your red-coats to see him safe back to Glasgow again whether ho 
will or no—And ye can keep Mr Jarvic as lang as ye like—^Ho’s re¬ 
sponsible ^eneugh for ony fine ye may lay on him^-and so's my ma^i- 
Icr for that matter; for me, I’m just a ptdr gardener lad, and no 
worth your steering.” 

“ I believe,” said the officer, “ the best thing I can do is to send 
these pereom? to the garrison under sin escort. They seem to be in 
immetuate correspomTeiice with the enemy, and I shall bti in no re¬ 
spect answerable for .suffering them to be at liberty, (lentlcmen, you 
will consider yoursedves as my prisoners. So soon as dawn ap- 
jiroaches, I will send you to a place of security. If yoxi be ttic per¬ 
sons you describe yourselves, it will soon appear, and you will sustniu 
no great inconvenience from being detained a day or two. 1 ciiii 
hear no remonstrances,” he continued, turning nw'ay Iroin the Ilailii-, 
whose mouth was open to address him; “ the service I am on give.s 
ina no time for idle discussions.” 

“ Aweel, awed, sir,” said the Bailie, “ you ’re welcome to a tune 
on your ain fiddle; but see if I dinna gai' je dance till’t afore a s 
dune." 

An anxious consultation now took place between the officer and the 
Highlanders, hut carried on in so low a tone, that it was impossible 
to catch the sense. So soon as it was concluded they all left the 
house. At tlieir,departure, the Bailie tlius expressed himself:— 
“ Thao Hielandmen are o’ Oic westlaud clans, and just as light-handed 
as tlieir neighbours, an a’ tales be true, and yet ye sec they hae 
brought them frac the head o’ Argyleshire to make war W'i’ puir Rob 
ffir some auld ill-will that they liac at him and his siruarae. And 
there’s the Grahames, and the Buchanans, and the Lennox gentry, 
a’ mounted and in order—^It’s wcel ken’d their quarrel; and 1 dihua 
blame them—naebody likes to lose his kye. And then there’s sod- 
gers,,puir things, hoyed out frae the ganison at a’ body’s bidiling— 
Puir Rob will hae his hands fu’ hy the time the sun comes ower the 
hill. Weel—it’s WTang for a mSmstvate to be vrishing onything 
agane the course o’ justice, but deil o’ me an I wad break my heart 
to hear that Rub had gieu them a’ their paiks! ” 
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PHAPTEE XXX. 

Hmt me, ud mark me well, Wl look upon me 
Direetlr In my ftce—my woman** face— 

Bee if one fear, one thadow of a terror. 

One paleneu dare appear, bntftom my aoser, 

To lay h<dd on your merclee. 

Bonduea. 

We were permitted to shimber out the remainder of the night in 
the best mminer that the mism-able accomiaodations of the alenouse 
permitted. The Bailie, fatigued with his journey and the subsequent 
scenes—^less interested also m the event of our arrest, which to him 
could only be a matter of temporary inconvenienoe—perhaps less 
nice than habit had rendered me about the cleanliness or decency of 
his couch,—tumUed himself into one of the cribs which I have already 
described, and soon was heard to snore soundly. A broken sleep, 
snatched by intervals, while I rested my he^ upon the table, was my 
oiily refresument. In the coarse of the night 1 had occastan to oIk 
serve, that there seemed to be some doubt mid hesitation in the 
motions of the soldiery. Men were se*it out, as if to obtain intelli¬ 
gence, and returned apparently without bringing any satisfactory in¬ 
formation to their commanding officer. He was obviously eager and 
anxious, and again dispatched small partieB of two or three men, some 
of whom, as I could understand from what the others whispered to 
each other, did not return again to the Clachan. 

The morning had broken, when a corporal wd two men rushed 
into the hut, dragging after them, in a sort of triumph, a Highlander,, 
whom I immedii&ly recognised as my (uiquaintancc the ex-turnkey. 
The Bailie, who started up at the noise with which they entered, im¬ 
mediately made the same discovery, and exclaimed—“Mercy on us! 
they hac grippit the puir creature Dougal—Captain,! will put in bail 
—sufficient b^ for that Dougal creature.” 

To this offer, dictated undoubtedly by a grateful recollection of the 
late interference of the Highlander in hia behalf, the Captain only 
answered by requesting Mr Jarvie to “ mind his own affairs, and re¬ 
member that he was lumBelf for the preset a prisoner.” 

“I take you to witness Mr Osbaddistone," said the Bailie, who 
was probabfy better acquainted with the process in civil than in mili¬ 
tary cases, “that he has refused sufficient biul. It’s my opinion that 
the creature Dougal will have a good action of wrongous imprison¬ 
ment and damages agane him, under the Act seventeen hundred and 
on^ and I ’ll see the creature righted.” 

The officer, whose name I understood was Thornton, paying no 
attention to the Bailie’s threats or expostulations, instituted a very 
close inquiry into Dougal’s life and conversation, mid compelled him 
to admi^ thormh with apparent reluctance, the successive ^ts,—that 
he knew Bob Boy MacCregor—that he had seen h^ withk these 
■i twelve months—within these six months—^within this month—within 
this week; in fine, th«tt he had parted from him only an hour ago. 
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All to detail came like drops of blood from pmoner, and was, 
to all'.appearance, only_extorted by the tlireat'of an lialter. and the 
next free; which CaptMn Thornton assured him should be his doom, 
if he did not give direct and special information. 

“ And now, my Mend,” said the officer, “ you will please inform me 
how many men your master has with him at la-esent.” 

Pongal looked in every direction except at the querist, and began 
to answer, “ She canna just be sure about that.” 

“ Look at me, you Higldand dog,” said the officer, “ and remember 
your life depends on your answer. How many rogues had that out¬ 
lawed scoundrel with him when you left him ?” 

“ Ou, no aboon sax rogues when I was gane.” 

“And where are the rest of his banditti 

“ Oaiie wi’ tiie Lieutenant agane ta wesfland carlte.” 

“Against the westland clans?” said the Captain. “Umph—that 
i.s likely enough; and what rogpie’s errand were you dispattdied 
ripoH?” 

“Just to see what your honour and ta genQemen red-coats were 
doing doun here at ta Clachan." 

“ The creature will prove fause-hearted, after a’,” said the Bailie, 
who by this time had planted himself close behmd me; “it's lucky I 
didna pit myseU to expenses anent him.” 

“And now, my theiid,” said the Captain, “let us understand 
each other. You have confe.ssed yourself a spy, and should string 
up to the next tree—But come, if you will do me one good tuni, 1 
will do you another. Yon, Donald—^you shall just, in tlie way of 
kindne.ss, can-y me and a small party to the place whore you left your 
master, as I wish to speak a few words with him on serious affairs; 
and I’ll let you go about your business, and give you five guineas to 
boot.” 

“ Oigh! oigh! ” exclaimed Dongal, in the extremity of distress and 
periilcxity; “she canna do tat—she canna do tat: she’ll rathbr be 
Ininged.” 

“ 1 ranged, then, you shall be, my friend,” said the officer; “ and 
Tour blood bo upon your own heatl. Corporal Cramp, do you play 
I’rovost-Marshal—away with him! ” 

The corporal had confronted poor Dongal for some time, osten¬ 
tatiously twisting a piece of cord which ho had found in the house 
into the form of a halter. He now throw it about the culprit’s nock, 
and, with the assistance of two soldaei's, Iwd dragged Dongal as fur 
as the door, when, overcome with the terror of immediate death, he 
exclaimed, “ fShcntlemans, stops—stops! She ’ll do his honour’s bid¬ 
ding—stops!” . - 

“ Awa wi’ the creatm'o! ” said the Bailie, “ he d^n es liaiighag 
niair now than ever; awa wF liim, corpOTal. Why diima ye tak him 
awa?” 

“ It’s my belief and opinion, honest gentleman,” said the corporal, 
“ that if you were going to be hanged yourself, you would be in no 
such d—d hurry.” 

Tliis hy-dialogue prevented my hearing what passed between the 
prisoner and Captain Thornton; but I heard the former snivel out„ 

n 
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just to Mtew ye wher^he MacGregor is ?-4)hpn! ohonl • 

“Silence your howling, you rascal!—^No} | give you w word I 
will ask you to go no farther.—Corporal, make the men fall in, in 
front of the houses. Get out these genUemen’a horses; we must 
carry them with us. I earaiot spare any men to guard them here. 
Come, my lads, get under arms.’ 

The soldiers bustled about, and were ready to move. We were 
led out, along with Doug^, in the capacity of prisoners. As we left 
the hu^ 1 heard our companion in captivitj remind the Captain pf 
“ ta foive kuineaa.” 

“ Here they are for you,” said life officer, putting gold into his hand; 
“ but observe, that if you attempt to mislead me, I will blow your 
brains out with my own hand.” 

“The creature,” said the Bailie, “is waur than I judged him 
—Jt is a warliUy and a perfidious creature. O the filQiy lucre of 
gain ^at men gies themsells up to! My father the deacon used 
to sav, the penny siller slew mw souls thau the naked sword slew 
bodies.” 

The landlady now approached, and demanded payment of her 
reckoning, including all that had been quaffed by Major Galbraith 
and his Highland friends. The English officer rcmo.’istrated, hut 
Mrs MacAlpine declare^ if she “hadna trusted to his honour’s 
name being used in their company, she wad never hae drawn them 
a stoup o’ Uquor; for Mr Galbraith, she might see him again, or 
die mmht no, but weel did she wot she had sma’ chance of seeing 
her silmr—and she was a puir widow, had naething but her custom 
to rely ou.” 

Captain Thornton put a stop to her remonstrances by paying the 
charge, which was only a few English shillings, though the amount 
sounded very formidable in Scottish denominations. The generous 
officer would have included Mr Jarvie and me in this general ac¬ 
quittance ; but the Bailie, disregarding an intimation from the land¬ 
lady to “ make as muckle of the Inglisners as we coidd, for they were 
sure to gie us plague eneugh," went into a form«vl accounting re¬ 
acting our share of the reckoning, and paid it accordingly. The 
Captain took the opportunity to make us some slight apology for 
detaining us. “If we were loyal and peaceable subjects," he said, 
“we would not regret being stopt for a day, when it was essential 
to the king’s service; if otherwise, he was acting according to his 
duly.” .. ! 

Wc were compelled to accept an apology which it would have 
served no purpose to refuse, and we sallied out to attend him ou Ids 
march. 

I shall never forget the delightful sensation with whicli I exchanged 
the dark, smoky, smothering atmosphere of the Iligliland hut, in 
which we had passed the night so uncomfortably, for the refresiung 
fragrance of the morning air, and the glorious beams of the rising 
sun, which, from a tabernacle of purjfle and golden clouds, were 
Rafted full on such a scene of natural romance and beauty as hau 
gr before greeted my eyes. To the left lay iho valley, down 
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-which the Forth wandered o& ita easterly q^rae, surroundiug- the 
beautiful detached hill^ with ah its garland oi'woods. On the righlj 
amid'a jh-ofiision of tluckets» knolls, and crags, lay tlie bed of a broad 
mouutam lake, lightly curled intb Mny waves by the breath of the 
morning breeze, each flittering in its course under the influence ol 
the sunbeams. High Mis, rocks, and banks, waving with natural 
forests of birch and oak, formed the borders of tliis enchanting sheet 
of water; and, as their leaves rustled to the wind and twinkled in 
the Bim, ^re to fhie depth of solitude a sort of life and vivacity. 
Man alone seemed to be placed in a state of inferiority, in a scene 
where all the ordinary features of nature were raised and exalted. 
The miserable little bourochs^ as tiie Bailie termed them, of which 
about a dozen formed the village called the Clachan nf'AberfoQ, 
were composed of loose stones, cemented by day instead of mortar, 
and thatched by turfs, laid rudely upon rafters formed of native 
and unhewn birches and oaks foom tne woods around. The roufo 
approached the ground so nearly, that Andrew f^drserviCe observed 
we might have ndden over the village the night before, and never 
found out we were near it, unless ournorses' feet had " gane through 
Uie riggin’.” 

From all we could see, Mrs MacAlpine’s honscj miserable as were 
the quarters it afforde^ was still by far the best iii the hamlet; and 
I dare say (if my description gives you any curiosity to see it) you 
will hardly find it much improved at tlio present day, for tlie Scotcli 
are not a people who speedily admit innovation, even -when it-comes 
in the shape of improvement.f*) 

The inhabitants of these miserable dwelling.^ were disturbed by 
the noise of our departure; and as our party of about twenty soldiers 
drew up in rank before marching off, we were recounoitredby many 
a lieldam from the half-opened door of her cottage. As these sibyls 
thrust forth their grey heads, imperfectly covered with dose caps of 
flannel, and shewed their shrivelled brows, and long skinny anu^ 
witli various gestures, shrugs, and muttered expressions in Gaelic 
addressed to each other, my imagination recurred to the'witches of 
Macbeth, and 1 imagined Tread in tlie features of these crones the 
malevolence of the weird sisters. The little children also, who began 
to crawl forth, some quite naked, and others very imperfectly covered 
with tatters of tartan stuff, clapped their tiny hands, and grinned at 
the EngUsh soldiers, with an expression of national hate and malig¬ 
nity which seemed beyond their years. I remarked particularly 
that there were no men, nor so much as a boy of ten or twelve 
yearn old, to be seen among the inhabitants of a village which 
seemed populous in proportion to its extent; and the idea certainly 
occurrea to me, that we were likely to receive from thou, iu the 
course of our journey, more efiectutd tokens of ill-will than those 
which lowereo on the visages, and dictated the murmurs, of the 
women and children. 

It was not until we commenced our march that the malignity of 
the elder persons of the communifrv broke forth into expressions. 
The last file of men had left the village, to pursue a small broken 
track, formed by the sledges in which the natives transported taek 
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and the clapping of hands irith which the Highland datnes enforce 
their notes, whether of rage or lamentation. , I asked Andrew, who 
looked as pale as deaitli, what all this meant. 

“ I doubt well ken that owcr sune,” said ho. “ Means ? It means 
that the Highland wives are carsing and banning tlie red-eoats, and 
wishing ill-luck to them; tmd ilka ane that ever spoke the Saxon 
tongue. I luive heard wives flyte in England laid Scotland—it’s nae 
marvel to hear them hyte ony gate; but sic ill-scrapit tongues as 
thae Hieland carlines’—and sic grcwsome wishes^ that men should 
be slaughtered like sheO]^—and that' they may .lapper their hands to 
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the elbows in their hearl’s blude—and that they suld dee the death 
of Walter Cuming of Gaiyock,{*) wha hadna as muckle o’ him left 
thegither as would supper a messan-dog—sie awsome language as 
that I ne’er heard out o’ a human Uirapmeand, unless the deil wad 
rise amang them to gie them a lesson, I thlnkna that their talent at 
cursing could he amended. The warst o’t is, Uiej hid us aye gang 
up the loch, and see what well land in.” 

Adding Andrew’s information to what I had myself observed, I 
could scarce doubt that some attack was meditated upon our party. 
The road, as we advanced, seemed to afford every facility for such 
an unpleasant interruption. At first it winded apart from the lake 
through marshy meadow ground, overgrown with copsewood, now 
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and frequently crossing rough mountain torrents, some of which 
took the soldiers up to the knees, and ran with such violence, that 
their force could only be stemmed by the strength of two or three 
men holding fast by each other’s arms. It certamlv appeared to mo, 
though altogether unacquainted with military affairs, that a sort 
of half-sayage warriors, as I had heard the Highlanders a.sserted 
to be, mi^t, in such passes as these, attack a party of regular 
forces with great advantage. The Bailie’s good sense and shrewd 
observation had led him to the same conclusion, as I understood 
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Teserre ray action and pleas of oppression and wroi^ous imprison¬ 
ment;—^but, being a friend to King George and his army, I take 
the liberty to Speer—Dinna ye think ye might tak a better time to 

f ang up this glen ? If ye are seeking Rob Roy, he’s ken’d to be 
etter than half a huuder men strong when he’s at the fewest; and 
if he brings in the Glengyle folk, and the Glenfinlas and Balquidder 
tads, he may come to you your kail through the reek; and it’s 
toy sincere advice, as a king’s friend, ye had better tak back again 
la Uie Clachan, for thoe women at Aberfoil ore like the scarts and 
Ramaws at the Cumries—there’s aye foul weather follows their 
Eirlmg.” 

.i*fJ.Make yourself easy, sir," replied Captain Thornfon; "I am ia. 
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the execution of my orders. And ae you say ji^u ore a friend to King 
GeoVffc, you will be glad to learn that it is im|>ossible that this gagn 
of ruffldhs, whose licence has disturbed the country so long, can 
escape the measures now taken to suppress them. The hprae squadron 
of militia, commanded by Mq|or Galbraith, is already joined by two 
or more troops of cavalry, which will occupy all the lower passes of 
this wild country 5 three hundred Itighlanders, under the two gentle¬ 
men you saw at the inn, are in possession!^the upper pait, and various 
strong parties from the garrison are securing me hills and glens in 
different directions. Our last accounts of Rob Roy correspond with 
what this fellow had confessed, that, finding himself surrounded on 
all sides, he had dismissed the neater part of his followers, with the 
purpose either of lying concealed, or of making his escape through 
nis su^rior knowledge of the passes.” 

“I dinna ken,” said the Bailie; “there’s mair brandy tlian brains 
in Garschattachin’s head this morning—-And I wadua, an I were you, 
Captain, rest my main depehdence on the Hielandmeu—hawks winna 

S ike out hawks^ een. They may quarrel amang thcmsells, and gie 
k ither ill names, and maybe a slash wi’ a claymore; but they are 
sure to join, in the lang run, against a’ civilized folk, that wear brooks 
on their binder ends, and hae purses in their pouches.” 

.^parently these admonitions were not altogether thrown away 
on Captain Thoniton. He re-formed his line of march, commanded 
his soldiers to unsling their firelocks and fix their bayonets, and 
formed an advanced and rear-guard, each consisting of ii non-com¬ 
missioned officer and two soldiers, who received strict orders to keep 
an alert look-out. Dougal underwent another and very cIo.se oxn- 
mination, in wliich he .steadfastly asserted the truth of what he had 
before affirmed; and being rebuked on account of the suspicions 
and dangerous appearance of the route by which he was guiding 
them, he answered, with a sort of testiness that seemed very natural, 
“ Her nainsell didna mak ta road; an shentlemans likit grand roads, 
she suld hae pided at Glasco.” 

All this passed off well enough, and we resumed our progress. 

Our route, though leading towards the lake, had hitherto been so 
mucli shaded by wood, that we only from time to time obtained a 
glimpse of that beautiful sheet of water. But the road now suddenly 
emerged from the forest ground, am^ winding close by the margin 
of the loch, afforded us a full view of its spacious mirror, which now, 
tlie breeze having totally subsided, reflected in still magnificence the 
high dark heathy momitains, huge grey rocks, and shaggy banks, by 
which it is encircled. The hills now sunk on its margin so closely, 
and were so broken and precipitous, as to afford no passage except 
just upon tlie narrow line of the track which we occupied, and which 
was overhung with rocks, from which we might have been destroyed 
merely by roSing down stones, without mu^ possibility of offering 
resistance. Add to this, that, as the road winded round every pro¬ 
montory and bay which indented the lake, there was rarely a possi¬ 
bility of seeing a hundred.yards before us. Our commander appeai-cd 
to take some mann at the nature of the pass in which he was engaged, 
which displayed itself in repeated ordma to his soldiers to be on the 
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alert, and in many of instant death to Dougal, if he be 

found to have led them into dangrer. Dougal received these threats 
■with an air of stupid impenetrability, which might arise either from 
conscious innocence, or from dogged resolution. 

“ If shentleraans were seeking ta Eed Gregaraeb,” he said, “ to he 
sure they eouldna expect to find her without some wee danger.” 

Just as the Highlauder uttered these words, a linlt was made by 
the corporal commanding Uie advance, who sent back one of the file 
who formed it, to tell the Captain that the path in front was occupied 
by Highlanders, stationed on a commanding point of particular diffi¬ 
culty. Almost at the same instant a soldier from the rear came to 
say. that they heard the sound of a bagpipe in the woods through 
which we had just passed. Gaptaiu Tliornton, a man of conduct os 
well as courage, instantly resolved to force the pass in front, without 
waiting till he was assailed from the rear; and, assuring his soldiers 
that the bagpipes which they heard were, those of the friendly High¬ 
landers who were advancing to their assistance, he stated to them 
the importance of advancing and securing Rob Roy, if possible, be- 
fore these auxiliaries should come up to divide with them the honour, 
as well as the reward which was placed on the head of this celebrated 
freebooter. He therefore ordered the rear-guard to join the centre, 
.and both to close up to the advance, doubling his files, so as to occupy 
with his column the whole practicable part of the road, and to pre¬ 
sent such a front as its breadth admitted. Dougal, to whom he said 
in a whisper, “ You dog, if you have deceived me, yon shall die for 
it! ” was placed in the centre, between two grenadiers, with positive 
orders to shoot him if he attempted an escape. Hie same situation 
was assigned to us, as being the safest, and Captain Thornton, tak¬ 
ing his hidf-pike from the soldier who earned it. placed himself at 
the head of his little detachment, and gave tne word to march 
forward. 

The party advanced 'with the firmness of English soldiers. Not so 
Andrew Fairservice, who was frightened out of his wits; and not so, 
if truth must be told, either the Bailie or I myself, who, without feel¬ 
ing the same degree of trepidation, could not, wiUi stoical indiffer¬ 
ence, SCO om.’ lives exposed to hazard in a quarrel with which we 
had no concern. But there was neither time for remonstrance nor 
. remedy. 

We approached within about twenty yards of the spot where the 
advanced guard hod seen some appearance of an enemy. It was 
one of those promontories which run into the lake, and round the 
base of which tlie road had hitherto winded in the manner I have 
described’'." In the present case, however, the path, instead of keep¬ 
ing the water’s edge, scaled the promontory by one or two rapid zig¬ 
zags, carried in a broken track along the precipitous face or a slaty 
grey roclt, which 'would otherwise have been absolutely inaccessible. 
lOn the top of this rock, only to bo approached by a road so broken, 
BO narrow, and so precarious, the corporal declared he had seen tlie 
booucts and long-barrelled cths of several mountaineers, apparently 
ciralfeed among the long heath and brushwood which crested the 
eijjinenec.. Captain Thornton ordered him to move forward ■with 
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thi-ee files to dislodge the supposed ambuscade, while at a more stow 
but ‘steady pace, he advanced to his support, with the rest of his 

pRrtirt • 

Tne attack which he meditated was prevented by the unexpected 
apparition of a female upon the summit of the rock. “ Stand! ” she 
said with a commanding tone, “ and tell me what ye seek in MacGre- 
goi-’s country ?” 

1 have seldom seen a finer or more common^ng form than this 
woman. She might be between the term of forty and fifty years, 
and had a countenance wluch must once have been of a masculine 
cast of beauty; though now, imprinted with deep lines by exposm-e 
to rough weather, and perhaps by the wasting influence of grief and 
passion, its features were only strong, harsh, and expressive. She 
wore her plaid, not drawn around her head and shoulders, as is the 
fashion of the women in (Scotland, but disposed around her body as 
the Highland soldiers wear theirs. She had a man’s bonnet, with a 
feather in it, an unsheathed sword in her hand, and a pair of pistols 
at her girdle. 

“ It’s Helen Campbell, Eoh’s wife,” said the Bailie, in a whisper 
of considerable alarm; “ and there will he broken heads amang ns or 
it’s lang.” 

“ Wliat seek ye here ?” she asked again of Captain Thornton, who 
had himself advanced to reconnoitre. 

“ AVe seek the outlaw, Rob Roy MacGregor Campbell,” answered 
the officer, “ and make no war on w'onien; therefore offer no vain 
opposition to the king’s troops, and assure yourself of civil treat¬ 
ment." 

“ Ay,”retorted the Amazon, “lam no stranger to your tender 
mercies. Ye have left me neither name nor fame—my mother’s 
bones will shrink aside in their grave when mine are laid lieside them 
—^Ye have left me and mine neither house nor hold, blanket nor bed¬ 
ding, cattle to feed us, or flocks to clothe us—Ye have taken from us 
all—-ull!—Tlie very'name of our ancestors have ye taken away, and 
now ye come for our lives.” * 

“ 1 seek no man’s life,” replied the Captain; “ I only execute my 
orders. If you are alone, good woman, you have nought to fear—if 
there are any with you so rash as to oner useless resistance their 
own blood be on their own heads. Move forward, sergeant.” 

“Forward—^inarch!” said the non-commissioned officer.—^“Hnzza, 
my boys, for Rob Roy’s head and a purse of gold 1 ” . 

He quickened his pace into a run, followed by the six soldiers;— 
but as tlipy attained the first traverse of the ascent, the flash of a 
dozen of firelocks from various parts of the pass parted in quick suc¬ 
cession and deliberate aim. The sergeant, shot through the body, 
still struggled to gain the ascent, raistsl himself by his hands to 
clamber up the face of the rock, but relaxed liis pasp, after a 
desperate effort, and falling, rolled from the face of the cliff into 
the deep lake, where he perished. Of the soldiers, thi’eo fell, slain 
or disabled; the others retreated on Ihoir main body,all more or less 
wounded. 

Oremuliers, to the ftont! ” said Captain Thornton.—Yon are to 
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■recoUect, ia those description of soldiers octu^y car^ 

tied that deslaructive^^eoles of firework from which they derive their 
uame. The four grenadiers moved to the front Bocordingly/ The 
officer commanded the rest ofthe party to be ready to support tliem, 
and only saying to us, “Look to your safety, gentlemen,” gave, in 
rapid succession, the word to ihe grenadiers-,-" Open yom’ pouches 

handle your grenades—^blow your matclies—^fall on.” 

The whole advanced with a Aout, headed by Captain Thornton,^— 
the gren^ers preparing to throw their grenades among the bushes 
where the ambusc^e lay, and the musketeers to support them by an 
instant and close assault.. Dougal, forgotten in tine scutilc, wisely 
crept into the idiicket which overhung that part of the road where we 
had first halted, which he ascended with the activity of a wild cat. I 
followed his exanmle, instinctively recollecting tliat the fire of the 
Higlilandcrs would sweep the open track. I emmbered until out of 
breath; for a continued spattering fire^ in which every shot was 
multiplied by a thousand echoes, the hissing of the kindled fusees of 
the grenades, and the successive explosion of those missiles, mingled 
with the huzzas of the soldiers, and the yells and cries of their High¬ 
land antagonists, formed a contrast whicli added —1 do not shame to 
own it—swings to my desire to reach a place of safety. The difficul¬ 
ties of the ascent soon increased so much that I despaired of reach¬ 
ing Dougal, who seemed to swing himself from rock to rock, and 
stump to stump, with the facility of a squirrel, and I turned down niy 
eyes to see what had become of my ouier companions. Both were 
brought to a very awkward stand-still. 

The Bailie, to whom I suppose fear Iiad given a temporary share 
of agilityj had ascended about twenty feet from the path, when his 
foot slipping, as he straddled from one huge fragment of rock to an¬ 
other, he would liave slumbered with his father the deacon, whose 
acts midwords he was so fond of quoting, but for a projecting branch 
of a ragged thorn, which, catehiug hold of the skirts of his riding- 
coat, supported him in raid-air, where he dangled not unlike to the 
sign of the Gdden Fleece over the door of a mercer in the Trongate 
of Ids native city. 

As for Andrew Fairservice, he had advanced with better success, 
until lie had attained the top of a bare cliff, which, rising above the 
wood, exposed 1dm. at least m his own oidnion, to all the dangers of 
the neighbouring skii’ndsb, while, at the same tunc, it was of such a 
precipitous and impracticable nature, that he dared neither to ad¬ 
vance nor retreat. Footing it up and down upon the narrow space 
which the top of the cliff afforded (very like a fellow at a country- 
fair dancing upon a trencher), he roared for mercy in Gaelic and 
English alternately, according to the side on which the scale of victory 
seemed to predominate, ydiile his exclamations were only answered 
by the groans of the Bailie, who suffered much, not only from appre¬ 
hension, but from the pendulous posture in wldeh he hung sus¬ 
pended by the loins. 

On perceiving the Bmlie’s precarious situation, my first idea was to 
attempt to render him assistance; but this was impossible without 
the fioncuiTence of Andrew, whom neither sign, nos entreaty, nor 
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cotmiuid, nor expostulation, could ^pire witH murage to adreuture 
the'descent from Bis painful elevation, wher^Jike an tinskilful and 
obno'icioiis niinistei’ of state, unable to escape from the eminence to 
which he liad presumptuously ascended, he continued to pour forth 
piteous prayers for mercy, which no one heard, and to skip to and 
iroj writhingr his body into all possible antic shapes to avoid the balls 
which he conceived to he whistling around him. 

In a few minutes this cause of terror ceased, for the fire, at first so 
well sustained, now sunk at once—a sure sign that the CQpflict was con¬ 
cluded. To gain some spot from which I could sec how the day had 
gone, was now my object iu order to appeal to the "tnercy of the 
victors, who, I trusted (whichever side might be gairiei’s), would nbt 
suffer the honest Bailie to remain suspended, h'ke the coffin of Ma¬ 
homet, between heaven and earth, witJiout lending a iiand to diami- 
gage him. At length, by dint of scrambling, I found a spot which 
commanded a view of the field of battle. It was indeed ended; and, 
as my mind already augured, from the place and circumstances at¬ 
tending the contest, it had terminated in -the defeat of Captain 
Thornton. I saw a party of Highlanders iu the act of disarming that 
officer, and the scanty remainder of his party. They consisted of about 
twelve men, most of whom were wounae^ who, surrounded by treble 
their number, and witliout the power either to advance or retreat, 
exposed to a murderous and well-aimed fire, which they had no 
means of returning with effect, had at length laid down their arms 
by the order of their officer, whmi he saw that the road in his rear 
was occupied, and that protracted resistance would be only wasting* 
the lives of his brave followers. By the Higldandera, who fought 
under cover, the victoiy was cheaply bought, at the expense of one 
man slain and two wounded by the gi’onades. All this I learned 
afterwards. At present I only comprehended the general result of 
the day, from seeing tlie English officer, whose face was covered with 
blood, stripped of his hat and arms, and his men, with sullen and de¬ 
jected countenances, which marked their deep regi’et, enduring*, from 
the wild and martial figures who surrounded tliem, the severe mea¬ 
sures to which the law.s of war subject the vampiished for security of 
the victors 


CJIArTEll XXXI. 

" W*oe to tlic vamjiiNli’J!" wn? stem Brflnno's word, 

When sunk proud Uomo beneath the Gallic sword— 

** Woe to the vanquish'd! ” when hU mnwlvc blade 
IJorc down the scale against her ransom weigliVl; 

And on the field of fbu^hlcn battle stilli 
Woe knows no limits save the victor's will. 

The Gaullieid. 

I AKXtousPY endeavoured to distinguish Dougal among the victors, 
I had little doubt that the part he had plaj*cd was assumed, on pur¬ 
pose to lead the English officer into the defile, and I could not help 
admiring the address with which the ignorant, and apparently half- 
brutal savage,*liad veiled his purpose, and the affected relu'ctaimc 
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Vith which he ha4 etKered to be extracted from him the false infor¬ 
mation which it must have been his purpose from the beginning to 
communicate. 1 foresaw we should incur some danger on appi oacli- 
hijptbe victors in the first flush of their success, which was not un¬ 
stained with cruelty; for one or two of the soldiers^ whose wounds 
prevented them from rising, were pmiiarded bv the victors, or rather 
by some ragged Highland hoys who had mingled with them. I con¬ 
cluded, therefore, it would be unsafe to present ourselves without 
some mediator; and as CampbeD, whom I now could not but identify 
with the celebrated freebooter Rob Roy, was nowhere to be seen, I 
resolved to claim the protection of his emfesary, Dougal. 

After gazing everywhere in vain, I at lenrth retraced my steps to 
see what assistance I could individually render to my unlucty friend, 
when, to ray great joy, I saw Mr Jarvie delivered from his state of 
suspense; and though very black in the fece, and much deranged in 
the garments, safely seated beneath the rock, in front of which lie had 
been so lately smpended. I hastened to join him and ofibr my con- 
grntulationsj wliicli he was at first far from receiving in the spirit of 
cordiality wnth wliicli they were offered. A heavy fit of coughing 
scarce permitted him breath enough to express the broken hints 
which^lie threw out against my sincerity. 

“ Uh! nil! uh! uh 1—they say a friend—-uh 1 uh!—a friend stick- 
eth closer than a brither—uhf uh! nh! When I came up here, 
Maisfor Osbaldistone, to this country, cursed of God and- man—uh! 
nh!—-Heaven forgie me for swearing— on tiae man’s errand but 
yom-’.s, d’ye think it w.ts fair—uh! uhT—to leave me, first to be shot 
i>r drowned atween red-wud Highlanders and red-coats; and next, to 
be himg up between Heaven and earth, like an auld potato-bogle, 
wnthout sae mncklc as trying—uh! ub!—.sae mnckle as trying to re¬ 
lieve me?" 

I made a thousand apologies, and laboured so bard to represent the 
, impossibility of my .affording him relief by ray own unassisted exer¬ 
tions, that at lengt.h I snccccded, and the Bailie, wdio was as placable 
as hasty in his temper, c.xtcnded his favour to me once more. I next 
look the liberiy of asking liim how he had contrived to extricate 
himself. 

“ Me extricate! I might hae hung there till the day of judgment or 
I could hae helped inysell, wi’ nw head hinging down on the tae 
side, and my heels on the tother, Eke the yarn scales in the weigh- 
housc. It,was the creature Dougal that extricated me, as he md 
ye.streen; he entlit aff (he tails o’ ray coat wi’ his durk, and another 
gillie and liim sot me on my legs as cleverlvasif I had never been aff 
them. But to see what a thing glide braid claitli is! Had I been in 
oiiy o’ your rotten French camlets now, or your drali-de-berries, it 
would hae screeded like an auld rag wi’ sic a weight a.s mine. But 
fair fa’ the weaver that wrought the weft o’t!—I swung and hobbit 
mder as safe as a gahbart^ tliat’s moored by .a three-ply cable at 
fc Broomielaw." 

I now inquired what had become of his preserver. 

“ The creature,’’ so he continued to call the Highlandman, “ con- 

1 A TcIihI «fi *1 in il*e ilrer Cl.vflc,—from ifio FrcHcli gal>are. 
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trivod to let me ken there wad be danger in g((nn near tiie leddy tiS 
he cnjne back, and bode me stay here. I am,o’ the mind,” ho con¬ 
tinued, “that he '» seeking after you—^it ’» a conBidera:tc creBtliru—and 
troth, t wad swear he was right abotrfc the leddy, aa he ca’s her, too 
—Helen Campbell was nane o’themaist douce maidens, nor meekest 
wives neither, and folk say that Eob himaell stands in awe o’ her. 
1 doubt she winna keu me, for it’s mony years since we met—1 am 
clear for waiting for the JDongal creature or wo gai^ near her.” 

1 signified my acquiesoenee in this reasoning, but it was not the will 
of fate that day that the Bail’s prudence should profit himself or any 
. ne else. 

Andrew Fairservice, though he had ceased to caper on the pinnacle 
upon the cessation of the OTing which had given occasion for his 
whimsical exercise, continned, as perched on me top of an exmsed 
cliff, too conspicuous an object to escape the sharp eyes of the High¬ 
landers, when they had time to look a little aroxiud them. We were 
apprized he was discovered, % a wild and loud halloo set tip among 
the assembled victors, three or four of whom instantly plunged into 
the cqpsewood, and Mcended the rocky side of the niU in different 
directions towards the place where they had discovered this whimsical 
apparition. 

Those who arrived first within gunshot of poor Andrew, did not 
trouble themselves to offer him any assistance in the ticklish po.stnre 
of ids affairs, but levelling their long Spanish-baneUed guns, gave 
him to understand, by signs which sfimitted of no miscmistruction, 
that he must contrive to come down and submit himself to their 
mercy, or be marked at from bcneatli,like a regimental target setup 
for ball-practice. With such a formidable hint for ventnrou.s exer¬ 
tion, Andrew Fairservice could no longer hesitate; the more immi¬ 
nent peril overcame his sense of that which seemed less inevitable, 
and he began to de.scond the clifis at all risks, clutching to the ivy 
and oak stumps, and projecting fragments of rock, witli an almost 
feverish anxiety, and never faiuM, os circumstances left him a haniT 
at liberty, to extend it to the plaided gentry below in an attitude ot 
supplication, as if to demecate the discharge of their levelled fire¬ 
arms. In a word, the fellow, under the influence of a counteracting 
motive for terror, achieved a safe descent from his perilous eminem; 
which, I verily believe, nothing but the fear of in.stant death < oa 
liave moved him to attempt. The awkward mode of Andrew’s 
descent greatly amused the Highlanders below, who fired a shot or 
two while he was engaged in it, without the purpose of injuring him, 
as I believe, hut merely to enhance the amusement they deriTcd from 
his extreme terror, ana the superlative exertions of agility to which 
it excited him. 

At length he attained firm and comparatively level 'gromul—or 
rather, to speak more correctly, his foot sHpping at the last point of 
descent, he fell on the earth at his full length, and was raised by the 
assistance of the Highlanders, who stood to receive hiifa, and who, 
ore he gained his legs, stripped him not only of the whole contents 
of his pockets, but iff periwig, hat, coat, doublet, stockings, and shoes, 
performing thp font with such admirable celerity, that, nltluingh he 
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"fell on his back a well-clothed and decent hurgher-seeminij servingr- 
inan, he aarose a ferl^oH, uncased, bald-pated,beggrftrly-looking 8'care- 
crow. Without respect to the pain which his undefended toes'expe¬ 
rienced from theslnufp encounter of the rocks over which they hur¬ 
ried him, those who had detected Andrew proceeded to drag him 
downward towards the road through all the interrening obstacles. 

In the course of their descent Mr Jarrie and I became exposed to 
their lynx-eyed observation, and instantly half-ardozen armed High- 
lauders thronged around ue^ with ^awn dii-ks and swords pointed at 
our faces and uiroats, and cocked pistols presented against our bodies. 
To have offered resU'tance would Mve been madness, especially as wo 
luid no weapons capable of supporting such a demoustration. We 
therefore submitted to our fate; and, with gp-eat roughness on the 
part of those who assisted at our toilette, wore in the act of being 
reduced to as unsophisticated a state (to use King Lear’s phrase) as 
the plnmeless biped Andrew Fnirservioe, who stood shivering between 
fear and cold at a few yards’ distance. Good chance, however, saved 
us from this extremity of wretchedness; for, just as I had vielded up 
my cravat (a smart Steinkirk, by the way, and richly laced), and the 
Bailie had been disrobed of the ira^ents of his riding-coat—enter 
Dougal, and the scene was changed. By a high tone of expostula¬ 
tion, mixed with oaths and threats, as far as I could conjecture the 
tenor of his language from the violence of his gestures, he compelled 
the plunderers, however reluctant, not only to give up their further 
depredations on our property, but to restore the spoil they had 
already appropriated. He snatched my cravat from the fellow who 
had seized it, and twisted it (in the zeal of his restitution) around my 
neck with such suffocating energy as made me think that he had not 
only been, during his residence at Glasgow, a substitute of the jailor, 
but must moreover have taken lessons a.s an apprentice of the Jiaiig- 
man. He flung the tattered remnants of Mr Jarvie’s coat around his 
shoulders, and as more Highlanders began to flock towards us from 
the high road, he led the way downwards, directing and commanding 
the othens to afford us, but particularly the Bailie, the assistance ne¬ 
cessary to our descending with comparative ease and safety. It was, 
however, in vain that Andrew Fairservice employed his lungs in obsc- 
crating a share of Dougars protection, or at least his iutenerence to 
procure restoration of his shoes. 

“ Na, na,” said Dougal, in reply, “she’s nae gentle body, I trow; 
her petters hae ganged parefoot, or she’s muckle mista’en.” And, 
leaving Andrew to follow at his leisure, or rather at such leisure as 
the surrounding crowd were pleased to indulge him w'ith, he hurried 
us down to the pathway in which the skirmish had been fought and 
hastened to present us as additional captives to the female leader of 
his hand. 

We were di’agged before her accordingly, Dougal fighting, strug¬ 
gling, screaming, as if he were the party most apprehensive of hurt, 
an d repu lsing, by threats and efforts, all those who attempted to take 
a jlHlp interest in our capture than he seemed to do mmself. At 
ve were placed before the heroine of the day, whose appear- 
well as those of the savage, uncouth, yet martial figures who 
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surrounded us, struck me, to own the truth, with considerable appre¬ 
hension. I do not know if Helen MacGregor Iwd pCTsonally mingled 
in the'fray, and indeed I was afterwards given to understand the con¬ 
trary; hut the specks of blood on her brow, her bands and n^ed 
arms, as well as on the blade-of the sword which shi? continued to hold 
in her hand—^her flushed countenance, and the disordered state of 
the raven locks which escaped from under the red bonnet and plume 
that formed her head-dress, seemed ail to intimate that she Imd takeu 
an immediate share id the conflict. Her keen black eyes and featnres 


guinary, or cruel, in hw deportment; and she remmded me, when 
Oie immediate alarm of the mterview w'as over, of some of tho paint¬ 
ings I had seen of the inspired heroines in the catholic churches of 
France, She was not, indeed, sufficiently beautiful for a Judith, nor • 
had she the inspired expression of features which painters have given 
to Deborah, or to ihe wife of Hober the Kenite, at whose feet tlie 


by which she was agitate4 gave her countenance and deportment, 
wildly dignified in themselves, an air which made her approach nearly 
to the ideas of those wonderful artists who gave to the eye the 
heroines of Scripture history. 

I was lincertam in what term.s to accost a personage so uncommon, 
when Mr Jarvio, breaking the ice with a pre])aratory cough (for tho 
speed willi wliich he had been iM’ought into her presence had again 
impeded his respiration), addressed her as follows:—“ Uh! uh! &c. 
&c. I am very nappy to have tins joyful opportunity” (a quaver in 
his voice strongly belied the emphasis wliich lie studiously laid on tho 
word joyful)—“this 7 ov/m 1 occasion,” he I’csumed, trying to give tlio 
adjective a more suitable accentuation^ “ to wish my kinsman Robin’s 
wire a very good moniing—Uh 1 uh!—How's a’ wi ye (by tliis time 
he hod talked himself into his usual jog-trot manner, which exhibited 
a mixture of familiarity and self-importance)—How’s a’ wi’ ye this 
langtime? Ye’ll liae forgotten me, Mrs MacGregor Oamjihcll, as 
your qpusin—uh! uh!—hut ye ’ll mfaid my father, Deacon Nicol Jarvie, 
in the Saut Market o’Glasgow?—an Honest man he was, and a spon¬ 
sible, and respectit you and youi’s. Sae, as I said before, 1 am right 
glad to see you, Mrs MacGregor Canqibell, as my kinsman’s wife'. I 
wad crave tue liberty of a kinsman to salute you, hut that yom' gillies 
keep such a dolefii’ fast hand o’ my arms; and, to speak Heaven’s truth 
and a magistrate’s, yc wadna be the waiir of a cogfii’ o’ water before 
ye welcomed your fi-iends.” 

There was sometliing in the familiarity^ of this introduction Avhicli 
ill suited the exalted state of temper of the person to whom it was 
addressed, then busied with disfributing dooms of death, and warm 
from conquest in a perilous encounter. 

“ What fellow are you,” she said, “ that dare to claim kindred with 
the MacGregor, and neither wear his dress nor speak his language ?— 
What are you, that have the tongue and the habit of tlie hound, and 
yet seek to lie down with tlie deer , ’ . 
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“ I dinaa kwi,” said ihe undauated Bailie, “if the kindred has em- 
been weel redd iml te you ^et, coasin—but it’s ken’d, and can be 
moved. My mother, Elspetn MacFarlane, wiw tlie vrife my father, 
Deacon Nicol JMTrie—^peace be ud’them baith!—and Elspeth was 
the ^Ujghter of Parlane MacFarlane, at the SheeUng o’ Loch Sloy. 
Now, this Parlane MacFarlane, as hk sumving daughter Maggy 
MacFarlane, alias MacNab, wha married DnncanMacNab o' Stucka- 
vraUachau, can testify, stood as near to your gudeinan, RoWn Mac¬ 
Gregor, as in the fourth degree of kindfidj for’/- 

The virago lopped Ble genealogieal tree, by demanding haughtily, 
“ If a stream or rushiag water acknowledged any relation widi the 
portion withdrawn from it for the mean domestic uses of those who 
dwelt on its banks ?” . , 

“ Vera true, kinswoman,’' seid the B^e; “but for a’ that, the 
burn wad be glad to hae the miD-dam back again in simmer, when 
the chuckle stanes are white in the sun. I Teen weel eneugh you 
Hieland folk hand us Glasgow people light and cheap for our language 
and our claes j—but ever^ody sneaks thar native tongue that they 
learned in infancy: and it would be a daft-like thing to see me wi’ 
my fat wame in a snort Hieland coat, and my puir short houghs gar¬ 
tered below the knee, like ane o’ your lang-legged ^Uies. Mair by 
token, kinswoman,” he continued, in defiance or various intimations 
by which Dougal seemed to recommend silence, as well as of the 
marks of impauence which the Amazon evinced at his loquacity, “ 1 
wad hae ye to mind that the king’s errand whiles comes in the cadger’s 
gate, and that, for as high as ye may think o’ the gudeinan, as it’s 
fight everv wife should honour her husband—^there’s Scripture war¬ 
rant for that—^yet as high as ye hand him, as 1 was saying, I hae 
been serviceable to Bob ere now;—^forbye a set o’ pearlins I sent 
yoursell when ye was gaun to he married, ahd when Rob was an 
honest weel-domg drover, and nane o’ this unlawfu’ wark, wi’ fight¬ 
ing, and fiashe^ and fluff-gibs, disturbing the king’s peace and dis¬ 
arming his soldiers.” 

He had apparently touched on a key which his kinswoman could 
not brook. She drew herself up to her full height, and betraved 
the acuteness of her feelings by a laugh of mingled scorn and bit¬ 
terness. * 

“ Yes,” slie said, “ you, and such as you, might claim a relation to 
us when we stooped to bo the paltry wretches fit to exist under your 
dominion, as your hewers of wood and drawers of water—to find cattle 
for your banquets, and subjects for your laws to, oppress and trample 
on. But now we are free—^free by the very act which left us neither 
house nor hearth, food nor covering—whim bereaved me of ah—of 
all—and makes me groan when 1 think I must still cumber the earth 
for other purposes than those of vengeance. And I will carrv on the 
work this day has so well commenced, Ify a deed that shall break 
all bands between MacGregor and the Lowland churles. Here— 
Allao>-l)ougal—^bind these Sassenachs neck and heel together, and 
throw them into the Highland loch to seek for their Highland Jdns- 
folk." 

. The Bailie, alarmed at this mandate, was commencing an expostn- 
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lation, which probably would have only inflamed the violent passions 
of the person whom he addressed, when Dougal threw hiiusclf be¬ 
tween thefti, and in his own language, wliich he spoke with a fluency 
and rapidity strongly contrastetTby the slow, imperfect, and idiot-like 
manner in which he expressed Mmdf in Engli^ poured forth what 
1 doubt not was a very animated pleading on our behalf. 

Ilia mistress replied to him, or rather cut sliort liis harangue, by 
exclaiming in English (as if determined to make us taste in anticipa.- 
tion the mil bitterness of death )—" Base dog, mi sou of a dog, 
do you dispute my commands? Should I ten ye to cut out their 
tongues, and put them into each other’s throats, to try which would 
there beat knap Southron, or to tear out their heai-ts aud put them 
into each other’s breasts, to see which would there best nlot treason 
gainst the MacGregor—and such things have been aone of old 
in the day of revenge, when our fathers had wrongs to redress— 
Should 1 command you to do this, would it ho your part to dispute 
my orders ?” 

“ To be surcs. to be sure,” Dougal replied, with accents of profound 
submission; “ her pleasure suld M done—^tat’s but reason;—hut an 
it were—^tat is, an it could be thought the same to her to coup the 
ill-faured loon of ta red-coat Captain, and hims. corporal Cramp, and 
twa three o’ the red-coats into tlie loch, hersell wad do't wi’ mucklo 
mair great satisfaction than to hurt ta honest civil shcntlemans as 
w'ero friend to the Gregarach, and came up ou the Chiefs assur¬ 
ance, and not to do no treason, as hersell could testify.” 

The lady was about to reply, when a few wild strains cif a pibroch 
were heard atlvancing up the road from Aberfoil, the same probably 
wliich had reached the ears of Captain Thornton’s rear-guard, and 
detenuined him to force his way onward rather than retuni to tlio 
vilhige, on finding the pass occupied. The Bkiimish being of very 
short duration, the armed men who followed this martial mdody, had 
not, although quickening their march when they heard the firing, 
been able to'arrive in time sufficient to fake any share in the ren¬ 
contre. The victory, therefore, was complete witnout them, and they 
now arrived only to share in the triumph of their countrymen. 

There was a marked difference betwixt the appearance of these 
new comers and that of the party by which our escort had been de¬ 
feated—and it was greatly in favour of the former. Among the 
Highlanders who surrounded the Chiefteineas, if I may presume to 
cau her so without Wence to grammar, were men in the extferaity 
of age, boys scarce able to bear a sword, and even women—all, in 
shor^ whom the last necessity urges to take up arms; and it added 
a shade of bitter shame to the dejection which clouded 'rhornton’s 
manly countenance, when he found that the numbers and position of 
a foe, otherwise so despicable, had enabled them to conquer his braye 
veterans. But Bie thirty or forty Higlilanders who now joined the 
others, were all men in the prime of youth or manhood, active clean- 
made fellows, whose short hose and belted plaids set out their sinewy 
limbs to the best advantage. Their arms were as superior to those 
of the fir.st party as their ffi-ess and appearanfce. Tuu followers of 
the female Cliihf had axes, scythes, and other antique w'eapoas, iu aid. 
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of their gUBS; and some had only clubs, daggers, and long kuires. 
But of the second partv, most had pistols at the bolt, and olmdst all 
had dirks hanging at the pouches which they wore in frofit. ‘ Each 
had a good gun in his hand, and a broadsword by his side, besides a 
stout round target, made of light wood, covered with leather, and 
curiously studded with brassj and having a sted jiiko screwed into the 
centre. Tliesc hung on their left shouhier during a march, or while 
they were engaged in exclum^ng fire with tiie enemy, and were worn 
on the left ai-m when they cliai’ged with swoi^ in hand. 

But it was easy to see that this chosen band bad not arrived from 
a victory such as they found thdr ill-appointed companions possessed 
of, Tlie pibroch sent forth occasionally a few wailing notes expres¬ 
sive of a very different sentiment from taiumph 5 and when they ap¬ 
peared before tlie ivife of their Chieftain, it was in silence, and witli 
downcast and melancholy looks. They paused when they approached 
her, and the pipes agam sent forth flic same wild and. melancholy 
strain. 

Helen rushed towards them with a countoiianee in which anger 

was mingled with apprehension_“ What means this, Alaster ?" she 

said to llie minstrel-—“why a lament in the moment of victory?— 
Roheif—Hamish—where’s the MacGregor?—where's your father?” 

Her sons, who led the band, advanced with slow and uresolutc 
steps towards her, and murmured a few words in Gaelic, at hearing 
which she set up a shriek tliat made the rocks ring again, in which 
all the women nnd boys joined, clapping tlicir hands, and yelling as if 
their lives had been ex])iring in the sonnd. The moiuifain echoes, 
silent since the military sounds of battle had ceased, had now to 
answer tliese frantic and discordant shrieks of sorrow, which drove 
the very night-birds from their haunts in the rocks, as if they were 
startled to hear oigies more liidcous and ill-omened than their own, 
performed in the race of open day. 

“Taken!” repeated Helen, when the clamour had subsided— 
“Taken!—captive!—and you live to say so?—Coward*dogs! did I 
nurse you for this, that you slioiild spare your blood on your fatlier’s 
enemies ? or see him prisoner, and come Wck to tell it ?” 

The sons of MacGregor, to whom tins expostulation was addressed, 
were youths, of whom the eldest had hardly attained his twentieth 
year. JTaviish, or .Tames, the elder of these youths, was the tallest 
by a head, and much handsomer tlian his brother; his light-blue eyes, 
with a ijroftision of fair hair, which streamed from uuder Ids smart 
blue bonnet, made his whole appearance a most favourable specimen 
of the Highland youth. The younger was called Robert; but, to dis¬ 
tinguish liim from his father, the Highlandei-s added the epithet Oig, 
or the young. Dark hair, and dark features, with a ruddy glow of 
health and animation, and a fom strong and well-set beyond Ids 
years, completed the sketch of tlie young mountaineer. 

Both now stood before their mother with countenances clouded 
with grief and shame, and listened, with the most respeetftil submis¬ 
sion, to the reproaches with which she loaded them. At length, when 
her resentment appeaf ed in some degree to subside, the eldest, spesik- 
ing lu English, probably that he might not be undCrstood-by their 
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followers, endeavoured respectfully to vinditMitc himself and his 
brother frpm his mother’s reproaches. I was stfnear lum as to com¬ 
prehend much of what he said; and, as it was of great consequence 
to me to be possessed of information in this strange crisis, 1 failed 
not to listen as attentively as I could. 

“ The MacGregor^’ his son stated, “had been called out upon a 
tryating with a Lowland Iiallion, Who came with a token from”—^he 
muttered the name very low', but I thought it sounded like my own. 
“The MacGregor,” he said, “accepted of the invitation, but com¬ 
manded the Saxon who brought the message to be detained, as a 
hostage tliat good faith shoulubc observed to him. Accordingly, he 
went to the place of appointment" (which had some wild Highland 
name that I cannot remember), “ attended only by Angus Breck and 
little Rory, commanding no one to follow him. Withmhalf an hour 
Angus Breck come back with the doleful tidings that the MacG^or 
had been surprised and made prisoner by a party of Lennox militia, 
under Galbraith of Garschattachin.” He added, “ that Galbraith, on 
being threatened by MacGregon who upon his capture menaced him 
with retaliation on the person of the hostage, had treated the threat 
with gi-eat contempt, replying, ‘Let each side hang his man; we’ll 
hang the tliief. and your catherans may hang the ganger, Rob, and 
the country will be rid of two damned things at once, a wild High&nder 
and a revenue officer.’ Angus Breck, less carefully looked to than 
his master, contrived to escape from tlie hands of the captors, after 
having been in their custody long enough to hear this discussion, and 
to bring off tlie news.” 

“Ami did you leara this, you false-hearted traitor,” said the wife 
of MacGregor, “ and not instantly rush to your father’s rescue to 
bring him off, or leave your body on the place ?” 

Tnc young MacGregor modestly replied, by rejprcsenting the rexj 
superior force of the enemy, and stated, that as they made no prepa¬ 
ration for leaidug tlie country, he had fallen back up the glen with 
the purpose of collecting a band sufficient to attempt a rescue with 
some toicrnhle cliance or success. At length he said, “ The militia¬ 
men would quarter, he understood, in the neighbouring house of 
Gartartan, or the old castle in the port of Monteith, or some other 
stronghold, which, although strong and defensible, W'as nevertheless 
capable of being surprised, could they but get enough of men as¬ 
sembled for the pm-pose." 

I understood afterwai’ds that the rest of the freebooter’s followers 
were divided into two strong bauds, one destined to watch the re¬ 
maining garrison of Inversnaid, a party of which, under Captain 
'Phoniton, Imdheen defeated; and another to show front to tlie Hmh- 
land clans who had united with the reralar troops and Lowlanders 
in this hostile and combined invasion or timt mountainous and deso¬ 
late territory, which lying between the lakes of Locli-Lomond, Loeh- 
Katrine, and Loch-Ard, was at this-time currently called Rob Roy’s, 
or the MacGregor, country. Messengers were dispatched in great 
haste, to eonccutrato, as I supposed, tneir forces, with a view to the 
purposed attack on the Lowlanders; and the dejection and despair, 
at first visible on’cach countenance, gave place to the hope of rescuing " 
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their leader, and to thte thirst of vengeance. It was under the burn¬ 
ing influence of fte'^^tter passion that the wife of MacGrpgor com¬ 
manded tiiat the hostage e:£changed tor his satiety shoidd be brought 
into her presence. I oelieve her sous had kept this unfortunate 
wretch out of her sight, for fear of the consequences; hut if it was 
so, their liumaiie precaution only postponed his tale. They dragged 
forward at her suinraous a wretch already half dead with terror, in 
whose agonized features I recognized, to my honor and astonish¬ 
ment, my old acquaintance Morns. 

He fell prostrate before the female Chief with an effort to clasp 
her knees, from which she drew back, as if his touch had been pollu¬ 
tion, so tbat all he could do in token of the extremity of his humilia¬ 
tion, was to kiss the hem of her plaid. 1 never heard entreaties for 
life poured forth with such agony of spirit. The ecstasy of fear was 
such, that instead of paralysing his tongue, as on ordinary occasions, 
it even rendered him eloquent; and, with cheeks pale as ashes, hands 
compresssed in agony, eyes that seemed to be taking llieir last look of 
all mortal objects, he protested, with the deepest oatlis, Ids total ig¬ 
norance of any design on the person of Rob Roy, whom be swore lie 
loved and honoured as his own soul. In the inconsistency of his 
terror, he said he was but the agent of others, and he muttered the 
name of Rashleigh. He prayed but for life—for lile be would give 
all he had in the world: it was but life ho asked—life, if it were to 
be prolonged under tortures and privations: ho asked only breath, 
though it should be drawn in the damps of tlie lowest caverns of tlieir 
hnis. 

It is impossible to descrilie the scorn, tin* loathing, and contempt, 
with which the wife of MacGregor regarded this wretched petitioner 
for the poor boon of existence. 

“ 1 could have bid ye live,” she said, “ bad life been to you the same 
weary and wasting burden that it is to me—that it is to evciy noble 
and generous mind. But you—wretch 1 j ou could creep through the 
world unaffected by its various disgraces, its iueflkblo miseries, its 
constantly aecunmlating masses of crime and .sorrow: you could live 
and enjoy yourself, amilo the noble-minded are betrayed—while 
nameless and bhtblcss villains tread on tlie neck of the brave and the 
long-descended: you could enjoy yourself, like abulcher’sdog in the 
shainbles, battening on garbage, while the slaughter of the oldest 
and best went on around you! This enjoyment you slutU n<il live to 
partake of!—you shall die, base dog! and that before you cloud bits 
passed over the sun." 

She gave a brief command in Gaelic to her attendants, two of 
whom seized upon the prostrate suppluiut, and hun-ied him to the 
brink of aclitf which overhung the flood. He set up the most piercing 
and dreadful cries tlmt fear ever uttered —1 may well term them 
dreadful, for they haunted mv sleep for years iifterwards. As the 
murderers^ or executioners, call them us you will, dragged Mm along, 
he recognised me even in that moment of horror, and exclaimed, ui 
the last articulate words I ever heard him ujter, “ O Mr Osbaldistone, 
gave me!—save me!” 

■■ I was so much moved by this horrid spectacle, that, although in 
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momentary expectation of nharing his fate, Ldid attempt to speak in 
his hehalf, but, as mi^it have been cxpectedf my interference was 
sternly disregarded. The victim was held fast by some, while others, 
binding a large heavy stone in a plaid, tied it round his neck, and 
others again eagerly stripped him of some part of his dress. Ilalf- 
naked, and thus mfuiacled, they hurletl him into the lake, there about 
twelve feet deep,.with n loud halloo of vindictive triumph,—sihovc 
wiiicli, however, his last death-shriek, the yell of mortal agony, was 
distinctly heard. The heavy burden splashed in the dark-hhie waters, 
and the Iliglilanders, with their pole-axes and swords, walclied an 
instant, to guard, lest, extricating himself from tlie loitd to winch he 
was attached, the victim might have sti'uggled to regain the shore. 
But the knot had been securely bound—^tne wretched man sunk 
without effort; the waters^ wliich his fall liad disturbed, settled 
calmly over liim, and the unit of that life for which he had pleaded 
so strongly, was for ever withdrawn from the sum of human exist¬ 
ence. 


CHAPTER XXXn. 


Ana bo ho safe rcotored ore evening get. 

Or, if tliere's vengeance in an tnjun’d heart, 

And power to wreak. 11 in an armed lumd, 

X'our land shall ache for't. 

OM Flay. 


I ENOW not w'hy it is, that a single deed of violence and cruelty 
affects our nerves more than when these are exercised on a more ex¬ 
tended scale. I hiul seen lli.at day several of my brave counlvyineu 
fall in battle: it seemed to me that they met a lot appropriate to 
humanity, and my bosom, though thrilling with interest, was affected 
with nothing of that sickening hon-or with which 1 beheld the. unfor¬ 
tunate Morris put to death without resislauee, tied in eoUl blood. I 
looked at my compauioii,MrJarvie, whoso face relleetcd tlic fi'cling.s 
which were painted in mine. Indeed, ho could not so suppress his 
Iiorror, hut that the words escaped him in a low’ and broken whis¬ 
per,-— 

*■ 1 take up my protest against this deed, as a bloody and cruel 
murder—it is a cursed deed, and God will avenge it in his duo way 
and time.*’ 

“Then you do not fear to follow?” said the virago, bending on 
him a look of death, such as that with wliich a hawk looks at Ins prey 
ore he pounee.s. 

“ Kinswomau,” said the Bailie, “ nae man willingly wad cut short 
liis thread of life before the end o’ his pint.was mirly measured off 
on the yarnwinlcs—And I hae muckle to do, an I be spared, in this 
warld—public and private business, as weel that helanging I.0 the 
magistracy as to my ain particular; and nae doubt I hae .some to de¬ 
pend on me, as puir Mattie, wha is an orjihan—She's a far-awa’ • 
cousin o’ the Laird o’ Limmerfield. Sac that, laying a’ this thc- 
gither—skin for skin, yea all that a man hath, will he give for his,^ 
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“ Aiid were I to set you at liberty,” said the imperious dame, “ what 
name would you ^ve to tbo drowning: of that Saxon dog: ?” 

“TJh, uh!—^liem! hem!” said the Bailie, clearing his throat as 
well as he could, “ I sold study to say as little on that score os might 
be—^least said is sunest mended.” 

“ But if you were called on by the courts, as you term them, of 
justice,” she. again demanded, “what then ■wouldhe your answer?” 

The Bailie looked this way and tliat way, like a person who medi¬ 
tates an e.scape, and then answered in the tone of one who, seeing 
no means of accomph'sliing a rctrea^ determines to stand the hnmt 
of battle—“1 see what your arc driving me to the wa’ about. But 
rU tell you’t plwn, kinswoman,—behoved just to speak according 
to my am conscience; and though your ain gudeman, tlnat I wish 
had been here for his ain sake and mine, as wcel as the puir Hieland 
creature Dougtd, can tell yc that Nicol Jarvie can wink as hard at a 
friend’s fsalings as onybody, yet I’sc tell ye, kinswoman, mine’s 
ne’er be the tongue to belie my thouglit; and sooner than say that 
yonder puir wretch was lawfully slaughtcretl, I wad consent to he 
laid beside him—^though I think ye are the first Hieland woman wad 
mint sic a doom to her husband’s kinsman but four times removed.” 

It is probable that the tone of firmness assumed by the Bailie in 
Ms last speech -was better suited to make au impression on the hard 
heart of his kinswoman than the tone of supplication he liad Mtherto 
assumed, as gems can he cut with steel, though they resist softer 
metals. She commanded us both to he placed before her. “ Your 
name,” she said to me, “ is Oshaldistone ?—the dead dog, whose death 
you have witnessed, called you so.” 

“ My name is Oshaldistoue,” was my answer. 

“Rashleigh, then, I suppose, is your Christian name?” she 
pursued. 

“No,—my name is Francis.” 

“But you know'Raslilcigh Oshaldistone?” she continued. “lie 
is your brotlier, if I mistake not,—at least your kinsman and near 
friend.” 

“He is my kinsman,” I replied, “but not my friend. We were 
lately engaged together in a rencontre, when we were separated by a 
person whom I understand to he your husband. My blood is liardlv 
yet dried on Ms sword, and tiie wound on mj side is yet gi-eeii. I 
Lave little reason to acknowledge Mm ns a friend.” 

“ Tlicn,” she replied, “ if a sfranger to Ms intrigues, you can go in 
safety to GarschattacMn and Ms party, vrilhout fear of being de¬ 
tained, and carry them a message from the wife of the MacCregor?” 

I answered, “ 'I’liat I knew no reasoiiahlc cause why the militia 
gentlemen should detain me; that I had no reason, on my own ac¬ 
count, to fear being in their bands; and that if niy going on her em- 
b.assy •would act as jirotection to my friend and servant, who wore 
lienBjfeimtDp, I was ready to set out. directly.” I took the opportu- 
That I had cohic into this country on her husband’s in- 
Ms assurance that he W'ould aid me in some important 

Bgrs in Avhicli 1 was interested; that my companion, Mi' Janie, 

|H^mpaiiicd me on the same errand.”' 
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“ j\n(l I wish Mr Jarvio’s boots had been fu* o’ boiling: water when 
he drew them on for sic a purpose,” intermptdd the Bame. 

“ You may read your father,” said Helen MacGregor, turning to 
her sons, “in wlmt this young Saxon tells us—Wise only when the 
bonntit is on his head, and tne sword is in his hand, he never ex¬ 
changes tlie tartan for the broad-cloth, but he runs himself into the 
miserable intrigues of the Lowlanders, and becomes again, after all 
he has suffered, their agent—their tool—their slave.” 

“Add, madam,” saidl, “and their benefactor.” 

“ Be it so,” she said; “ for it is the most empty title of them all, 
since be has uniformly sown benefits to reap a mnwest of the most 

foul ingratitude ^But enough of this. I shall cause you to be guided 

to the enemy’s outposts. Ask for their commander, and deliver him 
this message from me, Helen MacGregor;—^that if they injure a hair 
of MacGregor’s head, and if they do not set him at liberty within the 
space of twelve hours, there is not a lady in the Lennox but shall be¬ 
fore Christmas cry the coronach for them she will be loath to lose,— 
there is not a farmer but shall sing well-a-wa over a burnt barnyard 
and an empty byre,—^thero is not a laird nor heritor sliall lay his head 
on the pillow at night with the assurance of being a live man in the 
morning,—and, to begin as we are to end, so soon as the term is e.T- 
pired, 1 will send them this GLasgow Bailie, and this Saxon Captain, 
and ml the rest of my prisoners, each bundled in a plaid, and chopped 
into as many pieces aa there arc checks in the tartan.” 

As she paused in her denunciation. Captain Thornton, who was 
within hearing, added, with great coolness, “ Present my compliments 
—Captain Thornton’s, of the Royals, compliments—to the commaud- 
ii)g-ol1icer, and tell him to do his duty and secure his prisoner, and 
not waste a thought upon me. If I Imvc bcwi fool enough to have 
been led into an junhuscadc bv these artful savages, 1 am wise enougli 
to know how to die for it without disgracing the service. I am onlv 
sorry for my poor fellows,” he said, “that have fallen into such 
bntcdicrly hands.” 

“ Whisht! whisht! ” exclaimed the Bailie; “ arc ye wo.iry o’ your 
life?—Ye’ll gie my service to the connnanding officer, Mr Osbaldi- 
stone—Bailie Nicof Januc’s service, a magistrate o’ Glasgow, as his 
father the deacon was before him—and tdl him, here are a wheen 
honest men in great trouble, and like to conic to mair; and the best 
thing he can do for the common good, will be mst to let Rob come 
liis wa’s up the glen, and nae mair about it. There’s been some iU 
dune here already; but aa it has lighted chiefly on the ganger, it 
winna bo muckle worth making a stir about.” 

AVith these very opposite injunctions from the parties chiefly inte¬ 
rested in tlic success of my embassy, and with the reiterated charge 
of the wife of MacGregor to remember and detail evciy word of her 
injunctions, I was at length suffered to depart; and Andrew Fair- 
service, chiefly, 1 believe, to get rid of his clamorous supplications, 
waa pennitted to attend me. Doubtful, however, that I might use . 
my horse as a means of escape from my guides, or desirous to retain 
a prize of somQ value, I was given to understand that I was to ner- , 
form my journey on foot^ escorted by Hamish MacGregor, the elder 
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brother, who, with tw. 9 * followers, attended, as well to shew me the 
waj, as to reconnoitre the strength and Jiosition. of the. enemy. 
Diiugivl had been at first ordered on this party, but he contrived to 
elude the ser\ic(^ with the puipose, as we afterwards understood, of 
■watching over Mr Jarvie, wnoin, according to his wild principles of 
fidelity, he considered as entitled to his good offices, from having once 
jveted in some measure as his patron or master. 

After walking with great rapidity about an hour, we arrived at an 
cmiuence covered with brushwood, which gave us a commanding 
prospect down the vallev, and a full view of the post which tlie militia 
occupied. Being chiefly cavalry, they had judiciously avoided any 
attempt to penetrate the pass which had been so unsuccessfully as¬ 
sayed by Captain Thornton. They bird taken up their situation with 
some military skill, on a rising ground in the centre of tlie little valley 
of Aberfoil, through which the river Forth winds its earliest course, 
and which is formed by two ridges of hills, fiiced with barricades of 
limestone pek, intermixed with huge masses of breccia, or pebbles 
inibedded in some softer substance which has hardened aroimd tliem 
like mortar ; and surrounded by the more lofty mountains in the dis¬ 
tance. These ridges, however, left the valley of breadth enough to 
seeiu-c the cavalry from any sudden Surprise by the mountaineers, 
and they hotl stationed sentinels and outposts at proper distances 
from this main body, in every direction, so that they might secure 
full time to mount and get under arms upon the least alarm. It was 
not, indeed, expected at 'Jiat time, that Highlanders would attack 
cavalry in an open plaii, though late events have shewn tliat they 
may do so with success.^ \V1ien I first knew the Ilighhmclers, they 
had almost a superstitious dread of a mounted trooper, the horse 
wing so much more fierce and imposing in liis a])pearanco than the 
little nheliies of their own hills, and moreover being tanned, as the 
more ignorant mountaineers believed, to fight with his feet and his 
teeth. 

The appearance of the picqueted horses, feeding in this little vale 
—the forms of tlie soldiers, as they sate, stood, or walked, in various 
gi oups in the vicinity of the beautiful river, and of the bare yet ro¬ 
mantic ranges of rock which herein the landscape on either side,_ 

formed a noble foreground; while far to the eastward the eye caught 
a glance of the lake of Menteith; and Stirluig Castle, dimly seen 
mung with the blue and distant line of the Ocliil Mountains, closed 
the scene. 

After gazing on this landscape with great earnestness, young Mac- 
Gregor lutmiuted to me that I was to descend to the station of tlie 
militia and execute my errand to their commander,—enjoining me 
at the same time, with a menacing gesture, neither to inform them 
who had guided me to tliat place, nor where I had parted from my 
^eort. 11ms tutored, I descended towards the military post, followed 
by Amli-ew, who, only retaining his breeches and stockings of the 
Bngnsh costume, without a hat, bare-legged, with brogues on his 
leet, winch llougal had given him out of compassion, and having a 

IjMtoipass anil I’altlrlc are probeWy alloded t'o, wWcU marks tbs 
Ume o( wrlM’-a Uie Memoirs as subscaueut to Wlo. 
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fattened pkid to supplv the want of all upper garments, looked as if 
he hod been playing too part of a Highland Tom-of-Bedlam. We 
liivd not pfoceeded far before we became visible to one of the videttes, . 
who, riding towards us, presented his carabine and commanded roc 
to stand. I obeyed, and when the soldier came up, desired to be 
conducted to his commanding-officer. I was immediately brought 
where a circle of officer^ sitting upon the grass, seemed in attend- 
nnee upon one of superior rank. He wore a cuirass of polished 
steel, over which were drawn the insignia of the ancient Order of the 
Thistle. My friend Qarschattacliin, and many other'gentlemen, some 
in uniform, others in their ordinary dress, hut all amed and well at¬ 
tended, seemed to receive their orders from this person of distinction. 
Many servants in rich liveries, apparently a part of bis household, 
were also in waiting. 

Having paid to this nobleman the respect which his rank appeared 
to demand, I awroainted Jiim that I had been an involuntary witness 
to the king's sduiers having suffered a defeat from the Highlanders 
at the pass of Loch-Ard (such I had learned was the name of the 
place wiiero Mr Thornton was made prisonerX and that the victors 
threatened every species of extremifr to those who had fallen into 
t heir power, as well as to the Low Country in general, unless their 
Cliief, who had th^t morning been made prisoner, were returned to 
tliein uninjured. The Duke (for he whom I addressed w'as of no 
lower rank) listened to me with great composure, and then replied, 
that he should be extremely sorry to expose the unfortunate gentle¬ 
men who had been made prisoners to the cruelty of the barbarians 
into whose hands they hrol fallen, but that it wa.s folly to sujipose that 
he would deliver up the very author of all these disorders and offences, 
and so encourage his followers in their licence. “ You may return to 
those who sent you,” he proceeded, “and inform them, that 1 shall 
certainly cause ilob Roy Campbell, whom they call MacGregor, to be 
executed, by break of day, as an outlaw taken in arms, and deserving 
death by a thousand acts of violence; that 1 should be most justly 
held unworthy of my situation and commission did I act otherwise; 
that 1 shall know how to protect the country against their insolent 
threats of violence; and that if they injimc a hair of the head of any 
of the unfortunate, gentlemen whom an unlucky accident has thrown 
into their power, f will take such ample vengeance, that the vCry 
stones of their glens shall sing woe for it this hxmdred years to 
come!” 

1 bmnbly begged leave to remonstrate resiiecting the honourable 
mission imposed on me, and touched upon tlie obrious danger attend¬ 
ing it. when the ntdde commander reiilied, “ that such being the case, 

I might send my servant.” 

“ The deil be in my feet,” said Andrew, without either having 
respect to the presence in wliich he stood, or watting till 1 replied— 

“ tlie dea be in my feet, if I gang my tae’s length. Do the folk 
think I lute another thrapple in liiy pouch after Jolm Highlandman’s 
sneckit tliia ane wi’ his joclaleg? or that I can dive douii at the tae 
side of a Highland loch and rise at the tother, like a shcll-drcike? 
Na, na—ilk aue for himscll, and God for us a’. Folk may just make ' 
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a page o’ their ago, and serre themsells till their bturnfi gro^v up, 
and gang their wn errands for Andrew. Eob Eoy never came near 
the parish o’ Dreepdaily, to steal either pippin or pcai' frao "me or 
mine.” 

Silenmng my follower with some difficult}', I represented to the 
Duke the great danger Captain Thornton and Mr Jande would cer- 
tiunly be exposed to, and entreated he would make me the bearer of 
such modified terms as might be the means of saving tlieir lives. 
I assured him I .should decUne no danger if I could be of service; 
but from what 1 had heard and seen, I had little doubt they would be 
instantly murdCTed should the chief of the outlaws suffer death. 

ITje Duke was obviously much affected. “ It was a hard case,” he 
said," and he felt it as snen; but he had a paraitioimt duty to perform 
to the country—Rob Roy must die!" 

1 own it was not without emotion that I hciurd this threat of instant 
death to my acquaintance Campbell, who had so often testified his 
good-vrill towards me. Nor was I singular in the feeh'ng, for many 
of those around the Duke ventured to express themselves in his 
fevour. “ It would be more advisable,” they said, “ to send hun to 
Stirling Castle, and there detain him a close prisoner, as a pledge 
for the submission and dispersion of his gang. It were a great pity 
to expose the country to be plundered, which, qgw that the long 
nights approached, it would be found rery difficult to prevent, since 
it was impossible to guard every point, and the Higldandcrs were sure 
to select those that were left exposed.” They added, that there was 
great hardship in leaving the unfortunate prisoners to the almost 
certain doom of massacre denounced against tlicni, which no one 
doubted would be executed in the first hurst of revenge. 

Garschattachin ventured yet farther, confiding in the honour of the 
nobleman whom he addressee^ although he knew he had particular 
reasons for disliking their prisoner. “ Rob Roy,” he said, “ thougli 
a kittle neighbour to the IjOw Country, and particularly obnoxious 
to his Grace, and though he maybe carried the cathcran trailc far¬ 
ther than ony man o’ his day, was an auld-farrand carle, and tlicM-o 
BC^ht be some means found of making him hear reason; whereas bis 
wife and sons were reckless fiends, without either fear or mercy 
about them, and, at the head of a’ liis limmer loons, would be a woi-sc 
plague to the country than ever he had been.” 

"Pooh! pooh!” replied his Grace, “it is the very sense and cun¬ 
ning of this fidlow which has so long maintained his reign—a mere 
Highland^ robber would have been pnt down in as many weeks ns he 
has flourished years. His gang, without liim, is no more to be 
dreaded as a permanent annoyance—^it will no longer exist—tlian a 
wasp without its head, which may sting once perhaps, but is instantly 
crushed into snnihilauon." 

GaiBchattq^n was not so easily silenced. “ I am sure, my Lord 
I t#lied, “I have no favour for Rob, and he as little for 
ing he has twice cleaned out my ain byres, beside skaith amang 
mts; bi^ however”- 

.nt, however, Garschattachin,” said the Duke, with a smile of 
!«• expression, “ 1 fancy you think such a freedom may be par- 




done<lin a friend’s friend, and Bob’s supposed to be no enemy (o 
MwoV Galbraitli’s friends over the water.’’ ,. 

•^If it* be so, ray lord,” said Garsdiattachin, in the same tone of 
joeularitv, “ it’s no the warst thing' I have hoard of him. But I wish' 
we heard some news from the clans that we have waited for sae lang. 
I row to God they'll keep a Hielandman’s word wi’ ns—I never ken'd 
them better—^it’s ill drawing boots upon trews.” 

“ I cannot believe it," said the Duke. “ These gentlemen are 
known to be men of honour, and I must necessarily suppose tlicy are 
to keep their appointment. Send out two more horsemen to look 
for our friends. We cannot, till their arrival, pretend to attack the 
pass where Captain Thornton has suffered himself to be surprised, 
and which, to my knowledge, ten men on foot might make good 
against a regiment of the best horse in Europe—^Meanwhile lot re¬ 
freshments be given to the men.” 

I had the benefit of this last order, the more necessary and accept¬ 
able, as 1 had tasted nothing i3ce our hasty meal at Aberfoil Uie 
evening before. The videttes who had been dispatched, returned 
without tidings of the expected auxiliaries, and sunset was approach¬ 
ing, when a lEghlander belonging to the clans whose co-operation 
was expected, appeared as the bearer of a letter, whicli he delivered 
to the Duke wita a most profound congd. 

“ Now will I wad a hogshead of claret,” said Garschattachin, 
“ that this is a message to tell us that these cursed Iliglilandmcn, 
whom we have fetched here at the expense of so much plague ami 
vexation, are going to draw off, and leave us to do our own businc.ss 
if we can.” 

“ It is even so, gentlemen,” said the Dukc^ reddening with indig¬ 
nation, after having perused the letter, which was . wiitten upon a 
very dirty scrap of paper, but most punctiliously addressed, “ For tlic 
much-honoured hands of Anc Hign and Mighty Prince, the Dnkc, 
&c. &c. &c.” “ Our allies,” continued the Duke, “ have deserted us, 
gentlemen, and hove made a separate peace with the enemy.” 

“It’s just the fate of all alliances, said Garschattaclun; “ Ibe 
Dutch were gann to serve us the same gate, if we had not got the 
start of them at Utrecht.” 

“You are facetious, sir,” said the Duke, with a frown which showed 
how little he liked the pleasanti'y; “hut oiirhusines.s is rather of a 

grave cast just now_ 1 suppose no gentleman would advise our at- 

terapting to penetrate farther into the country, unsupported either 
by fncnoly Highlanders, or by infantry from Inversnam ?” 

A general answer announced that tlie attempt would be perfect 
madness. 

“ Nor would there he great wisdom,” the Duke added, “ in remain¬ 
ing exposed to a night-attack in this place. I therefore propose that 
we should retreat to the Itonse of Duenray and that of Gartartan, and 
keep safe and sure watch and ward untu morning. But before wo 
separate, 1 will examine Bob Boy before you all, and make you sen¬ 
sible, by your own eyes and ears, of tee extreme unfitness oi leaving' 
him space for farther outrage.” He gave orders accordingly, aud 
tee prisoner v^as brought beiore him, his arms belted down abote the 
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elbow, nud secured to Ids bodv by a borse-sdrih buckled tight beMnd 
him. Two non-commigsionea officers had hold of him, one on'each 
side, and two file of men with carabines and fixed bayonets attended 
for aclditional securi^. 

I had never seen this m<in in the dress o( his counti’y, which sot in 
a striking point of view the peeuHaritira of his form. A shock-head 
of red h^, which the hat and periwig of the Lowland costume had 
in a goeat measure concesded, was seen beneaih the Highland bonnet, 
and verified the epithet of/ioy, or Eed, by which he was much better 
known in the Low Country than by an j other, and is still, I suppose 
beat remembered. Tlie jijratice of the appellation was also vindicated 
by the appearance of that part of his hmbs, from the bottom of his 
kilt to the top of lu’s short hose, which the fashion of his country dress 
left bai-e, and which was covered with a fell of thick, short, red hair, 
especially around his knees, which resembled in this respect, as well 
as from their sinewy appearance of extreme strength, the limbs of a 
red-coloiired Ilighland bull. tJponihe whole, betwixt the effect pro¬ 
duced by the change of dress, and by my having become acquainted 
with his real and formidable character, his appearance had acquired 
to ray eyes something so much wilder and more striking than it 
beffire xiresented, that 1 could scarce recognise Mm to be the same 
person. 

His manner was bold, unconstrained unless by the actnal bonds, 
haughty, and even dispiified. He bowed to the Duke, nodded to 
Garechattaohin and others, and shewed some surprise at seeing me 
among the party. 

“ It is long since we have met Mr Campbell,” said the Duke. 

“ It is so, my Lord Duke; I could have wished it had been ” 
(looking at the fastening on his arms) “ when I could have better 
paid the compliments I owe to your Gracebut there's a gude time 
coming." 

“ No time like the time present, Mr Campbell,” answered the Duke, 
“for the hours are fast flying that must settle your last account with 
all mortal affairs. I do not say this to insult your distress; but you 
must be aware yourself that you draw near the end of your career. 
I do not deny f liat you may sometimes have done less harm than others 
of yom- unhimpy trade, and that you may occasionally have exhibited 
marks of talent, and even of a disposition wMcli promised better 
things. Hut you are aware how long you have been the terror and 
the oppressor of a peaceful neighbourhood, and by what acts of 
violence you have maintained and extended your usurped authority. 
You knbw, in short, tliaf you have deserved death, and that you must 
propare for it.” 

“My Lord,” said Rob Roy, “although I may well lay my misfor¬ 
tunes at your Grace’s door, yet I wifi never say that you yourself 
have been the wilftil and witting author of them. My Lordj if 1 had 
thought sae, your Grace would not this day have been sitting in 
judgment on me; for you have been three times within good rifle 
dlateu^ipf me when you were thinking but of the red deer, and few 
peopl^afee ken’d me miss my aim. But as for them that have 
ahus4|||fpir Grace’s ear, and set you up against a man that was anee . 
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as peacefu’ a man as ony in the land, and made your name the war¬ 
rant for driving me to utter extremityr-I havO had some amends of 
them, and, for a’ that your Grace now says, 1 expect to live to hae 
mair." 

“ I knoWi," said the Duke, in rising anger, “tiiat you are a deter¬ 
mined and impudent villain, who win keep bis oath if he swears to 
mischief; but it shall be my care to prevent you. You have no ene¬ 
mies but your own wicked actions.” 

“ Had 1 called myself Grahame, instead of Campbell, I might have 
heard less about them,” answered Hob Boy, with dogged resolution. 

“You will do well, sir,” said the Duke, “to warn your wife and 
family and followers, to beware how they use the gentlemen now in 
their hands, as 1 will requite tenfold on tliem', and their kin and 
allies, the slightest iiyury done to any of his Majesty’s liege sub¬ 
jects.” 

“ My Lord,” said Roy in answer, “ none of my enemies will Jillege 
that 1 have lieen a bloodthirsty man, mid were I now wi' my foll^l 
could rule four or five hundred wild Hielanders as easy as your Givice 
those eight or ten lackeys and foot-boys—but if your Grace is bent 
to take the head away from a house, you may lay your account there 
will be misrule amang the members.—^However, come o’t what like, 
there’s an honest man, a kinsman o’ my sin, maim come by nae 
skaith. Is there onvbody here wad do a gude deed for MacGregor ? 
—he may repay it, though his hands be now tied.” 

'Die Uiglilauder who had delivered the letter to the Duke replied, 
“I’ll do your will for you, MacGregor; and I’ll gang back up the 
glen on purpose." 

He advanced, and received from the prisoner a message to his 
wife, whicii being in Gaelic, I did not mideratond, but I had little 
doubt it related to some measures to be taken for the safety of Mr 
Jwvie. 

“ Do yon hear the fellow’s impudence ? ” said the Duke; “ he con¬ 
fides in his character of a messenger. His conduct is of a piece with 
his masters’, who invited us to inake common cause against these 
freebooters, and have deserted us so soon as the MacGr^ors have 
agreed to surrender the Balquidder lands they were squabbling about. 

‘Ho troth Ui plnlils, no faith In tartan tmws! 

Oamoluon-llke, they change a thousand lines.’” 

“Your great ancestor never said so, my Lord,” answered Major 
Galbraith;—“ and, with submission, neither would your Grace have 
occasion to say it, wad ye but be for beginning justice at the wmi- 
head—Gie the honest man his mear again—Let even’ head wear its 
ain bannet, and the dLstraetions o’ the Lennox wild lie mended wi’ 
them o’ the land.” 

“ Hush! hush! Qarschattachin,” said the Duke; “ tliis is language 
dangerous for you to talk to any one, and especially to me; out I 
presume you reckon yourself a privileged person. Please to draw • 
off your party towards Gartartaii; T slioll myself see the prisoner es¬ 
corted to Duiifiray, and send you orders to-morrow. You will please 
grant no lea\ a of absence to any of your troopers.” 
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“Here’s auldorderiligand counter-ordering',” mutteredQarechat- 
tachin between his teeth. “But patience! patience!—^we may ac 
day play at Change seats, the king's coming.’’ 

The two troops of cavalrv now formed, and prepared to march off 
the ground, that thej; might avail themselves of the remainder of 
dayl^ht to get to their evening quarters. I received an intimation, 
ratlier than an invitation, to attend the par^; and I perceived, that 
though no lon^r considered as a prisoner, 1 was yet under some sort 
of suspicion. The times were indeed so dangerous,—the gi-eat party 
questions of Jacobite and Hanoverian divided the country so cffec- 
tuflJly,—and the constant dilutes and iealousies between the High¬ 
landers and Lowlanders, besides a number of inexplicable causes of 
feud whicli separated the ^eat leading families in Scotland from 
each o^er, occasioned such general suspicion, that a solitary and 
unprotected stranger was almost sure to meet with something disa¬ 
greeable in the course of his travels. 

I acquiesced, however, in my destination with the best grace I 
could, consoling myself with the hope tliat I might obtain from the 
captive freebooter some information concerning Rashleigh and his 
machinations. I should do myself injustice did 1 not add, that my 
views were not merely selfish. I was too much interested in my 
singular acquaintance not to be desirous of rendering him such ser¬ 
vices as his imfortuuate situation might demand, or tmmit of his rc- 
"seiving. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

And when he came to broken brigg. 

He bent hia bow and swam; 

And when he came to grass growing, 

Set down bis feet and ran. 

CHI Iforriee, 

The echoes of the rocks and ravines, on either side, now rang to 
the trumpets of the cavalry, which, forming themselves into two dis¬ 
tinct bodies, began to move down the valley at a slow trot. That 
commanded by 'Major Galbraith soon took to the right hand, and 
•crossed the Forth, for the purpose of taking np the quarters assigned 
them for the night, when they were to occupy, as I understood, an 
old castle in the vicinity. They formed a Ih'cly object whfle crossing 
tlie stream, but were soon lost in winding up the bank on the oppo¬ 
site side, •which was clothed with wood. 

We continued onr march with considerable good order. To ensure 
the safe custody of the prisoner, the Duke had caused him to be 
placed on horseback behind one of his relainors, called, as I was in¬ 
formed, Ewan of Brigglands, one of the largest and strongest men 
■who were present. A. horse-belt, passed round the bodies of both, 
Md buckled before the yeoman’s breast, rendered it impossible for 
Itbb Boy to free bhnself from bis keeper. I was directed to keep 
closq beside them, and accommodated for tlie punioso with a troop- 
iborse. We wwe as closely surrounded by the soldiers as the width 
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of road would permit, and had always at least one, if not two, on* 
each tide, with pistol in hand. Andrew Fairsemcc, furnished with a 
Highland pony of which they had made prey somewhere or o&er, 
was permitted to ride among the other domestics, of whom a great 
number attended the luie of march, though without faUing into the 
ranks of the more regularly trained troopere. 

In this manner we trareUed for a certain distance, mitil we arrived 
at a place where we also were to cross the river. The Forth, as be¬ 
ing the outlet of a lake, is of considerable depth, even where less im¬ 
portant in point of width, end the descent to the ford was by a broken 
precipitous ravine, which only permitted one horseman to descend at 
once. The rear and centre of our small body halting on the bank 
while the front files passed down in succession, produced a consider¬ 
able delay, as is usual on such occasions, and even come confusion} 
for a number of those riders, who made no proper part of the squa¬ 
dron, crowded to the ford without regularity, and made the militia 
cavalry, although tolerably well diillea, partake in some degree of 
their own disorder. 

It was while we were thus huddled together on the bank that I 
heard Bob Boy whisper to tiie man behind whom he was placed on 
horseback, " Your fiither, Ewan, wadna hae carried an aula Mend to 
the shambles, like a calf, for a’ the Dukes in Christendom." 

Ewan returned no answer, but slirugged, as one who would express 
by that sign tliat what he was doing was none of his own choice. 

“ And when the MacGregors come down the glen, and ye see toom 
faulds, a bluidy hearth-stanc, and the fire flashing out between the 
rafters o’ your house, ye may be tliinkingthen, Ew-on, that were your 
friend Bob to the fore, you would have had that safe which it will 
make your hear t sair to lose.” 

Ewan of Brigglauds again shnigged and groaned, but remained 
sUent. 

“ It’s a sair thing,” continued Bob, sliding his insinuations so 
gently into Ewan’s ear tliat they reached no other but mine, who 
certainly saw myself in no shape called upon to destroy his prospects 
of escape—" It's a sair thing, that Ewan of Brigglands, whom Boy 
MacGregor lias helped with hand, sword, and purse, suld mind a 
gloom from a great msui, mair than a friend’s life.” 

Ewan seemed sorely agitated, hut was silent.—We heard the 
Duke’s voice from the opposite bank call, “ bring over the prisoner.” 

J'lwan put Ids horse in motion, and just as I heard Roy say, “Never 
weigh a MacGregor’s bluid against a broken whang o’ leatlier, for 
there will be another accounting to gic for it baith here and here¬ 
after,” they passed me hastily, and, dashing forward rather preci¬ 
pitately, entered the water. 

“ Not yet, sir—not yet,” said some of the troopers to me, os I was 
about to'follow, while others pressed forward into the stream. 

1 saw the Duke on the otheri^side, by the waning light, engaged in 
commanding his people to get into order, as they landedfdisperae^y, 
some higher, some lower. Many had crossed, some were in the 
water, and the rest were preparing to follow, when a sudden splash 
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warned mo that MaoGregfor’s eloquence had prevailed on Ewan to 
give him freedom an4 a chance for life. The Duke also heard the 
sound, and instantly guessed its meaning. “ Dog! ” he exdaimod to 
Ewan as he landed, “where is your prisoner?” and, without waiting 
to hear the apology which the terrified vassal began to falter forth, 
he fired a pistol at his head, whether fatally I know not^ and ex- 
clainied, “ Gentlemen, disperse and pursue the villain—An hundred 
guineas for him that secures Rob Roy 1 ” 

All became an uistant scene of the most lively confusion. Rob 
Roy, disengaged from his bonds, doubtless by Ewan’s slipping the 
buckle of ms belt, had dropped off at the horse’s tail, and instantly 
dived, passing imder the belly of the troop-horse which was on his 
left hand. But as he was obhged to come to the surface an instant 
for air, the glimpse of his tartan plaid drew the attention of the 
troopers, some of whom plunged into the river with a total disregard 
to their own safety, rushing, according to the expression of their 
coiuitry, through pool and stream, sometimes swimming their horses, 
sometimes losing them and struggling for their own lives. Others 
less zealous, or more prudent, broke off in different directions, and 
galloped up and down the bonks, to watch the places at which the 
fugitive might possibly land. The hollowing, the whooping, the 
calls for aid at diftcrent points, where they saw, or conceived they 
saw, some vestige of him they were seeking,—the frequent report of 
pistols and carabines, fired at every object which excited tlic least 
suspicion,—^the .sight of so many horsemen riding about, in and out 
of the river, and striking with their long hroa&words at whatever 
excited their attention, joined to the vam exertions used by their 
officers to restore order and regularity—and all this in so wild a 
scene, and visible only by the imperfect twilight of an autuinii even¬ 
ing, made the most cktrMirdinary hubbub I had hiUierto witnessed. 
I was indeed left alone to observe it, for our whole cavalcade had 
dispensed in pursuit, or at least to see the event of the search. In¬ 
deed, as 1 pM-tly suspected at the time, and afterwards learned with 
certainty, many of those who seemed most active in their attempts 
to waylay and recover the fugitive, were, in actual truth, least desir¬ 
ous that he should he taken, and only joined in the cry to increase 
the general confusion, and to give Rob Roy a better opportunity of 
cscn])ing. 

Escape, indeed, was not diffietdt for a swimmer so expert as the 
freebooter, as soon as he had eluded the first burst of pursuit. At 
one time he was closely pressed, and several blow's were made which 
fiashod in the water around him; the scene much resembling one of 
the otter-hunts which I had seen at Osbaldistoue-llall, where the 
animal is detected by the hounds from his being necessitated to put 
his nose above the stream to vent or breathe, wliiic he is enabled to 
elude them by gett^ under water again so soon as he has refreshed 
himself by respiration. MacGregor, however, had a trick beyond 
the otter; for he contrived, when very closely pursued, to disengage 
himself unobserved from his plaiil, and suffer it to float down the 
stream, where iu its pro|^'ess it quickly attracted general attention; 
many of the horsemen were thus put upon a false scent, and several 
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shots or stabs were averted from the party for whom they were 
desfgrned. 

Once fairly out of view, the recovery of the prisoner became almost, 
imnoasible, smce, in so many places, the river was rendered inacces¬ 
sible by the steepness of its banks, or the thickets of alders, ])<)p]ars, 
and birch, which, overhanj^ng its banks, prevented the approach oi 
horsemen. Eri’ors and accidents had also happened among the pur¬ 
suers, whose task the approaching night rendered every moment 
more hopeless. Some got themselves involved in the eddies of the 
stream, and required the assistance of their companions to save them 
from drowning. Others, hurt by shots or blows in the confused 
melee, implored help or threatened vengeanc^ and in one or two 
instances such accidents led to actual strife. The trumpets, there¬ 
fore, sounded the retrea^ announcing that the commanding officer, 
with whatsoever unwillingness, had for the present relinquished 
hopes of the important prize which had thus unexpectedly escaped 
his grasp, and tlie troopers began slowly, reluctantly, and brawBug 
with each otlier as they returned, again to assume their ranks. 1 
could see them darkening, as they formed on the southern bunk of 
the river,—whose murmurs, long drowned by the louder cries of 
vengeful pursuits, were now hewd hoarsely mingling with the deep, 
discontented, and reproachful voices of the disapimiiitcd horsemen. 

Hitlierto 1 had been as it were a mere spectator, though far from 
an uninterested one, of the singular scene which had passed. Hut 
now 1 heard a voice suddenly exclaim, “ Where is the .English stran¬ 
ger?—It wns he gave Rob Roy the knife to cut the belt.” 

“ Cleave the pock-mudding to the chafls!” cried one voice. 

“ Weize a brace of baEs through his barn-pan!” said a second. 

“Drive three inches of canid aim into his brisket I” shouted a 
third. 

And I heard several horses gaEoping to and fro, with the kind 
purpose, doubtless, of executing these denunciations. I was imine- 
diutel.y awakened to the sense of ray situation, and to the certainty 
that armed men, having no restraint whatever on their irritated and 
inflamed passions, wouul jirobably begin by shooting or cutting me. 
down, and afterwards investigate the justice of the action. Im¬ 
pressed by this belief, 1 Icajied from my horse, and tuniiug him loose, 
plunged mto a bush of aJder-trees, w'hcre, cmMideriiig the advancing 
obscurity of the night, I tliought there was little chance of my being 
discovered. Had I been near enough to the Duke to have invoked 
his personal protection, I would have done so; but bo had already 
commenced his retreat, and I saw no officer on the loft bank of tlie 
river, of authority sufficient to have attorded protection, in case of 
my surrendering myseE I thought tliere was no point of honom’ 
which could require, in such circumstances, an unnecessary exposure 
of my life. My first idea, when the tumult began to be wpeased, 
and the clatter of the horses’ feet was heard less frequenfly in the 
immediate vicinity of my hiding-place, was to seek out Rio Duke’s 
quarters, when all should bo quiet, and give myself up to him, as 
a Eege subiect, who had nothing to fear from his justice, apd a 
stranger, wno had every right to exjiect protection and hospitsuity. 
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With this purpose I crept out of my hiding-place, and looked 
around me. 

. The twilight had now melted nearly into darkness; few -or .none 
of the troopers were left on my side of the Forth, and of those who 
were already across it, I only heard the distant trample of the horses’ 
feet, and the wailing and prolonged sound of their trumpets, which 
rung through the woods to recaU stragglers. Here, theriaore, I was 
left in a situation of considerable difficulty. I had no horse, aud the 
deep and wheelii^ stream of the rirer, rendered turbid by the late 
tumult of which its channel had been the scene, and seeming yet 
more so under the doubtful influence of an imperfect moonlight, had 
no inviting influence for a pedestrian by no means accustomed to 
wade rivers, and who had lately seen horsemen weltering, in this 
dangerous pass^e, up to the very saddle-laps. At the same time, 
my prospect, if iremained on the side of the river on which I then 
stood, could be no other than of concluding the various fatigues of 
this day and the preceding night, by passmg that which was now 
closing in, alfresco on the side of a Highland lull. 

After a moment's reflection, I began to consider that Fairserviee, 
who Iiad doubtless crossed the river with the other domestics accord¬ 
ing to his forward and impertinent custom of putting himself always 
among the foremost, could not fail to satisfy the Duke, or the com¬ 
petent authorities, respecting my rank and situation; and that, there¬ 
fore, my character did not require my immediate appearance, at the 
risk of being drowned in the river—of being miable to trace the 
march of the squadron in case of my reaching flie other side in safety 
—or finally, of oeiug cut down, riglit or wrong, by some straggler, 
who might timik such a piece of good service a convenient excuse 
for not sooner rejoining his ranks. I therefore resolved to measure 
my steps back to the uttle inn, where I had passed the preceding 
night. I had nothing to apprehend from Rob Roy. He was now 
at liberty, aud I was certain, m case of my falling in with any of his 
people, the news of Ids escajie would ensure me protection. I might 
thus also shew, that I had no intention to desert Mr Jarvie in the 
delicate situation in wliich he had engaged himself, chiefly on my 
account. And lastly, it was only in this quarter that I could hope 
to learn tidings concerning Rasmeigh and my father’s papers, which 
Jiad been the original cause of an expedition so fraught with perilous 
adveuture. I therefore abandoned all thoughts of crossing the Forth 
that evening; and, turning my hack on the Fords of Frew, began to 
retrace my steps towards the little village of Aberfoil. 

A sharp fro.st-wind, which made itself heard and felt from time to 
time, removed the clouds of mist which might otherwise have slum- 
hered till morning on the valley: and, though it could not totally 
disperse the clouds of vapour, yet threw uiem in confused and change¬ 
ful masses, now hovering round tlie heads of the mountains, now 
filling, a-s with a dense and voluminous stream of smoke, the various 
deep gullies where masses of the composite rock, or breccia, tum- 
bliug m fi agnients from the clifis, have rushed to the valley, leaving 
eac§ hehiiuTits course a reut and torn ravine resembling a deserted 
water-course. The moon, which was now high, aud twmkled with 
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all the •vivacity of a frosty atmosphere, silvered tlie 'windinffs of the 
river atjd the peaks and precipices •which the* mist left visible, while 
her beams seemed as it were absorbed by the fleecy whiteness of &e 
mist, where it lay thick and condensed; and gave to the more light 
and vapoury specks, which were elsewhere visible, a sort of filmy 
transparency resembling the h’ghtest veil of silver jgauze. Despite 
the uncertainty of my situation, a view so romantic, joined to the 
active and inspiring influence or the frosty atmosphere, elevated my 
spirits while it braced my nerves. I felt an inclination to cast care 
away, and bid defiance to danger, and involuntarily whistled, by way 
of cadence to my steps, which my feeling of the cold led me to acce¬ 
lerate, and I fdt the pulse of existence beat prouder and higher in 
proportion as I felt confidence in my own strength, courage, and 
resources. I was so much lost in these thoughts, and in the fedings 
which they excited, that two horsemen came up behind me without 
my hearing their approach, unlal one was on each side of me, when 
the left-hand rider, pulling up his horse, addressed me in the English 
tongue —“ Soho, mend! whither so late?" 

"To my supper and bed at Aberfoil," I replied. 

" Are the passes open ?” he inquired, with the same commanding 
tone of voice. 

“ I do not know,” I reph'ed; “ I shal learn when I get there. Bnt," 
I added, the fate of Morris recurring to my recollection, “ if you aro 
an English stranger, 1 advise you to turn back till dayliglit; there 
has been some disturbance in this ndghbourhood, and I should hesi¬ 
tate to say it is perfectly safe for strangers.” 

“ The soldiers had the worst?—had tliey not ?” was the reply. 

They had indeed; and an officer’s party were destroyed or made 
prisoners.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” replied the horseman. 

“ As sure as that I hear you speak,” 1 replied. " I was an unwil¬ 
ling spectator of the skirmish.” 

“1J 11 willing?” continued the interrogator. “Were you not en¬ 
gaged in it, then?” 

“Certainly no,” I replied: “I was detained by the king’s officer.” 

“ On what suspicion ? and who are you? or what is your name?” 
he continued. 

" I really do not know, sir,” said I, “ why I should answer so many 
questions to an unknown stranger. I have told you enough to con- 
•viucc you that you are going into a dangerous and distracted country. 
If you choose to proceed, it is your own affair; but as I ask you no 
questions respectmg your name and business, you will oblige me by 
making no inquiries after mine.” 

“ Mr Francis Osbaldistone,” said the other rider, in a voice 
the tones of which thrilled through every nerve of my body, 
" should not whistle his tavourite airs when he -wishes to remain 
undiscovered.” , 

And Diana Vernon—^for she, wrapped in a horseman’s cloak, was 
the last speaker—^whistled in playful mimicry the second part of the 
tune whimi was on my lips when they came up. * 

. * Good Godi" I exclaimed, like one thundev-struck,^" can it bo 

T 
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you, Mi33 VemoB. on stteh a spot—at such an hour—^in such a la^esa 
country—in sucb"-- 

In such a masculine dress, you would say—But what would yon 
have ? The philosophy of the excellent Corjmral Nym is the best 
after all; thhigrs must be as they may—pauca verba.” 

Wliiie she was thus speaking, I eagerly took advantage of an un¬ 
usually bright gleam or moorwhine, to study the appearance of her 
companion; for it may he easily supposed, that finding Miss Vernon 
in a place so solitary, engaged in a journey so dangerous, and under 
the protection of one genueman omy, were circumstances to excite 
eveiy feeling of jealousy, as well as surprise. The rider did not 
spoaik with the deep mmody of Eashleigh's voice; his tones were 
more high and commanding; he was taller, moreover, as he sate on 
horseback, than that first-rate object of my hate and suspicion. Nei¬ 
ther did the stranger’s address resemble that of any of my other 
cousins; it had that indescribable tone and manner by which we re¬ 
cognise a man of sense and breeding, even in the first few sentences 
he speaks. 

Tlic object of my anxiety seemed desirous to get rid of my in¬ 
vestigation. 

“ Diana,” he smd, in a tone of mingled kindness and authority, 
“ give your cousin his property, and let us not spend time here.” 

Miss Vernon had In the meantime taken out a small case, and 
leaning down from her horse towards me, she said, in a tone in 
■which an effort at her usual quaint lightness of exiiression contended 
with a deeper and more grave tone of sentiment, “You see, my dear 
coz, I was horn to be your better angel. Bashleigh has been com¬ 
pelled to yield up his spoil, and had we reached this same villime of 
Aberfoil last night, as we purposed,! should have found some High¬ 
land sylph to have wafted to you all these representatives of commer¬ 
cial wealth. But there were riants and tfragons in the way; and 
errant-knights and damsels of modem times, bold though they be, 
must not, as of yore,run into useless danger~Do not you do so eitlier, 
my dear coz." 

“ Diana,” said her companion, “ let me once more warn you that 
the evening waxes late, and we are still distant from our home.” 

“ 1 am coming, sir, I am coming—Consider,” she added, with a sigh, 
“ how lately 1 have been subjected to control—besides, I-have not 
TCt given my cousin the packet, and hid him farewell—for ever. Yes, 
PVank,” she said, “for ever! —^there is a gulf between us—a gulf of 
absolute perdition ^--where we go, you must not follow—what we do, 
you must not share in—Farewel!—^be happy!" 

In the attitude in which she bent from her nors^ which was a High¬ 
land pony, her ihee, not perhaps altogether unwillingly, touched mine. 
She pressed my hand, while the tear that trembled in her eye found 
its way to my cheek instead of her own. It was a moment never to 
be forgotten—inexpressibly bitter, yet mixed with a sensation of plea¬ 
sure BO deeply Booming aim affectmg, as at once to unlock all the 
flood.jmteBor heart. Itwas hu# a moment, however; for, in- 
Btair||Hij^cring from the feeling to which she had inrolantSTily 
givtiiipipoe intimated to her (mmpanion she was ready to attend 
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hinu and puitinff their horses to a brisk pacd, they were soon far dis* 
tant* from the place where I stood. 

lleavhn knows, it was not apathy which loaded my frame and my 
tpug^uc so much, that I could neither return Miss Vernon’s half em- 
hrace, nor even answer her farewell. The word, though it rose to my 
tongue, seemed to choke in my throat like the fatal guilty, which the 
dclinqueut who makes it his plea, knows must be followed by the 
doom of death. The surprise—-the sorrow, almost stujnfied me. I 
remained motionless with the packet in my hand, gazing after them, 
as if eudeaYonring to count tlie sparkles which flew from the horses’ 
hoofs. I continued to look after eren these had ceased to be visible, 
and to listen for their footsteps long after the lost distazit trampling 
had died in my cars. At length, tears rushed to my eyes, glazed as 
they were by the e.tertion of straining afrer what was no longer to be 
seen. 1 wiped them meclianically, and almost without being aware 
that they Avcre flowing—hut they came thicker and thicker p—I felt 
the tighteuinj,' of the tiiroat andhreast—the hysterica pastdoot poor 
J.<ear; and, sitting down by the wapide, I shed a flood of the first 
and most bitter tears which had flowed from my eyes since childhood. 


CHAPTER XXXTV. 

JJangle. Kgad, I Uiiiit; tbe Interpreter is tlie harder te be understood of the two. 

CriUo. 

I UAi) scarce given vent to my feelings in this paroxwm, ere 1 was 
ashamed of my weakness. I remembered that 1 had been for some 
lime endeavouring to regard Diana Vernon, when her idea intruded 
itself on my remembrance, as a friend, for whose welfare I should in- 
del'd always be anxious, but with whom I could have little further eom- 
inuniua tion. But the almo.st unrepresscJ tenderness of her inauner, 
joined to the romance of our sudden meeting where it was so little to 
have been expected, were circumstances which threw me entirely off 
ray guard. I recovered, however, sooner than might have been ex¬ 
pected, and without giving my.sclf time accurately to examine my 
motives. I resumed the jiath on which I had been traveUing when 
overliikei! by this slruiige aiul unexpected apparition. 

not,” was my reflection, “ transgressing her injunction so 
pathcticiilly given, since 1 am hut pursuing my own journey by the 
only (jpcii route. If 1 have succeeded in recovering my father’s pro- 
uerty, it still remains inenmheiit on me to see my (Jlasgow friend de¬ 
livered from the situation in winch he has involved himself on my 
account; besides, what other idace of rest can I obtain for tlie night 
excepting at the little inn of Aherfoil ? 'Bhey also must stop there, 
since it is impossible for travellers on horseback to go farther—Well, 
then, we shall meet again—meet for the last time perhaps—But I 
sh^ see and hear her—I shall learn who this happy maji is, who 
exercises over her the authority of a husband—I shall learn if there 
remains, in the difficult course in which she seems eugaged,vany 
difficulty which my efforts may remove, or aught that 1 can do to 
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express my gratitudefof her generosity—for her disinterested friend¬ 
ship.” . ‘ 

As I reasoned thus with myself, colouring with every plausible pre¬ 
text whicli occurred to my ingenuity, my passionate desire once more 
to see and converse witli my cousin, 1 was suddenly haded by a touch 
on the shoulder; and the deep voice of a Highlander, who, walking 
still faster than I, though I was proceeding at a smart pace, accosted 
me with, “ A braw night, Mr Osoaldistone—^we have met at the mirk 
hour before now.” 

There was mo mistaking the tone of MacGregor. lie had escaped 
the pursuit of his enemies, and was in full retreat to his owm wilds 
and to his adherents. He had also contrived to arm himself, pro¬ 
bably at the house of some secret adherent, for he had a musket on 
his shoulder, and the usual Highland weapons bv his side. To hare 
found myself alone with such a character in sudn a situation, and at 
this latehour in the cve^g, might not have been pleasant to me in 
any ordinary mood of mind \ for, though habituateu to think of Bob 
Boy in rather a friendly point of view, I will confess frankly that I 
never heard him speak out that it seemed to thrill my blood. The 
intonation of the mountaineers gives a habitual depth and hoUownesa 
to the sound of their words, owing to the guttural expression so 
common in their native language, and they usually weak with a good 
deal of emphasis. To these national peculiarities Bob Boy added a 
sort of bal'd indifference of accent and manner, expressive of a mind 
neither to be daunted, nor surprised, nor affected, oy what passed be¬ 
fore him, however dreadful, however sudden, however aflaicting. 
Habitual danger, with unbounded confidence in his own strength and 
sagacity, had rendered him indifferent to fear; and the lawless and 
precarious life he led, had blunted, though its dangers and error had 
not destroyed, his feelings for others. And it was to be remembered, 
that I had very lately seen the followers of this man commit a cruel 
slaughter on an unarmed and suppliant individual. 

Yet such was tlie state of my mind, that I welcomed the company 
of tlie outlaw leader as a relief of my own overstrained and painful 
thoughts, and was not without hopes, that through his means I might 
ohtam some clew of guidance through the maze in which my 
had involved me. I therefore ans-wered his greeting cordially, and 
congratulated him on his late escape in circumstances when escape 
seemed impossible. 

“ Ay,” he replied, “ there is as much between the craig and the 
woodie^ as there is between the cup and the lip. But my peril was 
less than you may think, being a stranger to this country. Of those 
that were summoned to take me, and to keep me, and to retake me ' 
again, there was a moiety, as cousin Nicol Jarvie calls it, that had 
nae will that I suld be either taen, or keepit fastj or retaen; and of 
t’other moiety, there was ae half was feared to stir me; and so I had 
only like the fourth part of fifty or sixty men to deal withal.” 

“And enough too, I should think,” replied I. 

“I dinna ken thav’ said he; “ but I ken, that turn every ill-wilier 

1 <.«. The throat and tlw withy. Twigs of wlUavr, such as bind fagotSi were oiten used 
for halters in Srotlaud and Ireland, being a sage economy of hemp. '' 
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tliai,! had araonff thciio out upon the CTeen before the Ckchan of 
Aber/oU, I would find fbcm play with oroadsword and target, one 
down, and another come on.” 

He now inquired into my adventures since we entered his country, 
and laughed heartily at m^account of the battle we had in the inn, 
jind at the exploits of the Bailie with the red-hot poker. 

‘Let Glasgow flourish!” he exclaimed. ‘‘The curse of Crom¬ 
well on me, if I wad hae wished better sport than to see cousin Nicol 
Jax’vie singe Iverach’s plaid; like a sheep’s head between a pair of 
tongs. But my cousin Jarvie,” he added, more gravely, “ hiw some 
gentleman’s bluid in his veins, although he has been unhanuily bred 
up to a peaceful mechanical craft, which could not but oimit any 
pretty man’s spuit.—Ye may estimate the reason why I could not 
receive you at the Clachan of Aberfoil, as 1 purposed. Tlioy had 
made a fine hose-net for me when 1 was absent twa or three days at 
Glasgow, upon the king’s business—^But I iMnk I broke up the league 
about their lugs—^thevTl no be able to hound one elan amiust luiofter 
as they hae dune. I hope soon to see the day when a’ HieJandmeu 
will stand shouther to shouther. But what chanced next ?” 

I gave him an account of the arrivid of Captain Thornton and his 

E arty, and the arrest of the Bailie and myself, under pretext of our 
eing suspicious persons; and upon his more special inquiry, I re¬ 
collected the oflRcer had mentioned that, besides my name sounding 
suspicious in his ears, ho had orders to secure an old and young 
person, resembling our description. This again moved the outlaw's 
risibility. 

“ As m!in lives by bread,” he said, “ tlie huzzard.s have mistaen my 
friend the Bailie for his Excellency, and you for Diana Vernon—O, 
the most egregious night-howlets!” 

“Miss Vernon?” said I, with licsitation, and trembling for the 
answer—“ Does she still bear that name r She passed hut now, along 
with a gentleman who seemed to mse a style of authority.” 

“ Ay, ay,” auswei’od Rob, “ she's under lawfii’ authority now, and 
full time, for she was a daft hempic—But she's a mettle quean. It’s 
a pity liisi Excellency is a thought cldern. The like o’ yoursell, or my 
sou Hamish, wad be mair sortahle iu point of years.” 

Here, tlien, was a complete downfall of those castles of cards which 
my fancy had, in despite of ray reason, so often amused herself with 
building. Although in truth I liad scarcely anything else to expect, 
since 1 could not suppose that Diana could be travelling in suc.-h a 
country, at such an hom’, with any hut one who had a legal title to 
protect her, 1 did not feel the blow less severely when it came; and 
MacOregor’s voice, urging me to pursue my story, sounded iu my 
cars without conveying any exact import to my raincl. 

“ You arc ill,” he saad, at length, after he had spoken twice with¬ 
out receiving an answer; “ this day’s work has been ower muckle for 
ano doubtless unused to sic things.” 

The tone of kindness in which this was spoken recaJling me to my¬ 
self, and to the necessities of my situation, I continued my narrative 
as well as I could. Rob Roy expressed great exultation at the'suc- 
qfissful skirmish in the pass. • 
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“They say.” he observed, “ tliat kiiig^s chafl’ is better than <>ther 
folk’s com? but I think that caiiiia be said o’ kin^s soldiers,.if they 
let themselves be beaten wi’ a wlieen atild carles tliat are ])ast fight¬ 
ing', and bairns that aie no come till’k and wires wi’ tJieir rocks and 
distal, the very wally-drmgles o' the counti 7 -side. AndDougal 
(Slregor, too—wlm wad nae thought there had betm as inuckle sense 
in bis tatty now, teat ne’er bad a better covering tean liis ain sliaggy 
hassock of hair!—But say away—though I dread wliat's to come 
heist,—for my Helen’s an incarnate devil when her bluid’s up-^uir 
thing, she has ower mneklo reason.” / 

I observed as much delicacy as I could in communicating/to him 
tee usage we had received, but I obviously saw tee detail i^vo him 
great pain. 

“ I wad rather than a thousand merits,” he said* “ teat I Imd been 
at hame! To misguide strangers, and. forbye a’, m/ain natural 
cousin, that had showc#me sic kindness—1 wad r^hcr they had 
burned half tee Lennox in their folly! But this (jOmes o’ trusting 
women and their bairns, that have neither measure jjor reason iutlicir 
dealings. However, it’s a’ owing to that dog o£4 gauger, who be¬ 
trayed me by pretending a message from your .eousm l^blcigb, to 
meet him on the king4 affairs, wnilk I thouj^t was very like to be 
aueiit Gorschattacbin and a iiarty of teoLennw declaring tliemselves 
for King Janies. Faith! but I ken’d I WM dean beguiled wlion I 
heard the l)nkc was there; and when teey'strnpjicd tee liorac-gu'te 
ower my arms, 1 might hae judged what Was biding me; for I kcii’d 
your kinsman, being, wi’ pardon, a slip^ry loon Ininsell, is prone to 
employ those of his ain kidney—I wiffi he mania liae been at the 
bottom o’ the ploy Iiimsell—thought the eliiold Moiri.s looked 
devilish gucer when 1 determined ho should remain a wad, or hostage, 
for my safe backcoming. But I am come b.ack, nae tennks to him, 
or teem teat einployett him, ami the question is, how the collector 
loon is to wfai back hirasell—I promise him it will not be vnUioul 
ransom.” ‘ 

“ Morris,” said I, “has already paid the last ransom which mortal 
man can owe.” 

“ Eh! What ? ” exdaimcd ray conipa nion haafj)y; “ what d’ye say ? 
I trust it was in the skirmish he was killed ?” 

“ lie was slain in cold Wood, after the fight was over, Mr Camp- 
bell.” , 

“ Cold blood?—Damnation!” lie said, muttering betwixt his teeth 
—“How fell that, sir? Speak out, sir, and do not Maister or 
Camiibell me—my foot is on my native lieatb, and my name is Mac¬ 
Gregor!” _ 

His passions were obnomly irritated; but, without noticing the 
rudeness of his tone, I gave him a short and distinct account of the 
death of Morris. He struck the butt of his gmi with gi'cat vehe¬ 
mence gainst the ground, and broke out—“I vow to God, such a 
deed-;|^it make one forswear kiu, clau, ciiuntry, wife, and baims! 
Aud(;^rthc villain ivrouglit long for it. And wliat is the difference 
beW^ warsling below tee water wi’ a stano about your neck, and 
waveraig in the wind wi’ a tether roimd it ?—it ’* but ehokimr after 
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a’, and he drees tlie doom he ettled for me. I could hare wishedj 
thohffh, they had rather piitten a ball tlirougrh him, or a dirk; for 
the fesftioii of removing lihn will give rise to mony idle clavers—But 
crery wight has his weird, and we maun a’ dee when onr day comes 
—And nacbody will deny ihat Helen MacGregor has deep wrongs to 
avenge.” 

So saying, he seemed to dismiss the theme altogetlier from Mt 
mind, and proceeded to inquire how I got free from the party in 
whose hands he h.ad seen me. 

My sto^ was soon told; and I added the episode of ray having re¬ 
covered the papers of my father, though I dWed not trust my voice 
to name the name of Diana. 

“ I was sure yc wad get them,” said MacGregor j “ the letter ye 
brought me contained ms ExceDeney’s pleasure to tliat eflect 5 and 
nae doubt it was my will to have aided in it. And! tisked ye up into 
this glen on the verj' errand. But it’s iike his Excellency has for¬ 
gathered wi’ Rashleigh sooner than I expelSted.” 

The first part of this answer was what most forcibly struck me. 

“W.-w the letter I brought you, then, from this person )'ou call 
his Excellency? Wlio is he? and what is bis rank and proper 
name?” 

“J am thinking,” said MacGregor, “that since ye dinna ken 
them already, they canna be 0’ muckle consequence to you, mid 
sae J sliall say naething on that score. But wcel I wot tlie le'.ter 
was frac his ain hand, or, having a sort of business of my ain on 
my hands, being, as ye weel may see, just ns much as I cun fairly 
manage, I canua say 1 would hao fashed mysell sae muckle about 
the matter.” 

I now recollected the lights seen in the library—tlie various cir¬ 
cumstances wliich had excited my jealousy—the glove—the agitation 
of the tapesti’y which covered the secret passage from Baslilcigh’s 
apartment; and, above all, I recollected that Diana retired, in order 
to imle, as I then thought, the billet to which I was to have recourse 
in ease of the last necessity. Her hours, then, were not spent in 
solitude, but in listening to the addresses of some desperate ag'ent of 
Jacobitical Ircasoii, who was aseewet resident within the mansion of 
her uncle! Other young women have sold themselves for goUljOr 
suflered themselves to be seduced from their first love from vanity; 
hut Diana had sacrificed my afl'ections and her own to partake the 
fortunes of some desperate adventurer—to seek the hannts of free¬ 
booters through midnight deserts, with no better hopes of rank or 
fortune than that mimicry of botli which- the mock court of llio Htuarls 
at St Germains had in their power to bestow. 

“ 1 will see bor,” I said, inieinally, “ if it bo possible, once more._ I 
will .argue with bor as a mend—as a kinsman—on the risk she is in¬ 
curring, and I will facilitate her retreat to France, where she inaj', 
with more comfort and propriety, ns well os p-afety, abide the issue of 
tlie turmoils which the politicnT tropimuer, to whom she has united 
her fate, is doubtless busied in putting into motion.” 

“ I conclude, then," I said to AlaeGregor, after about fire naiiutes' 
silence on both sides, “ that his Excellency, since you givc^o no 
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other name for him, was residing in OatMldistone-IIail at the same 
time with myself?" 

“ To he snre—to he sure—and in the young lady’s apartment, as 
MSt reason was.” This gratuitous information was adding gall to 
bitterness. “ But few,” wded MacGrregor, “ ken’d he wa.s demed 
i^re, save Rashleigh and Sir Hiidebrand; for you were out o’ the 
Question; and tiie young lads haena wit eneugU to ca’ the cat frae 
the cream—But it’s a bra’ anid-fashioned house 5 and what I specially 
admire, is the abundance o’ holes and bores and concedments— ye 
conld put twenty or men in ae comer, and a family might live 
a week without finding them out—^whilk, nae doubt, may on occasion 
be a ^eeial convenience. 1 wish we hod the like o’ Osbaldistonc- 
Hall on the braes 0’ Craig-BOTston—But we maun gar woods and 
eaves serve the like 0’ us puir Hieland bodies.” 

^Hnp^ose his Excdlency,” said I, “was privy to the first accident 

1 could not help hesitating a moment. 

“ Ye were going to say Morris,” said Bob Roy, codly, for he was 
too much accustomed to deeds of violence for the a gitation he had at 
first expressed to be of long continuance. “ I used to laugh hoartilv 
at that reik; but I’ll hardly hae the heart to do’t again, since the ill- 
far’d accident at the Loch. Na, na,—Ids Excellency ken’d nought o’ 
tliat ploy—it was a’ managed atweeu Rashleigh and mysell. But the 
sport that came after—ana Rashleigh’s shift 0’ turning the suspicion 
aff himsell imon you, that he had noe grit favour to frae the begin¬ 
ning—and then Miss Die, she maun liae us sweep up a’ our spiders’ 
webs again, and set you out o’ the Justice’s claws—and then the 
frightened craven, Morris, that was scared out 0’ his seven senses by 
seeing tlie real man when he was charging the innocent stranger-1 
and the gowk of a derk—and the dnmkcn carle of a justice—Olion 1 
ohon!—mpny a laugh that job’s gien me—and now, a' tliat I can do 
for the puir devil is to get some messes said for Iris soul.” 

“May I ask,” said I, “how Miss Temon came to have so much in¬ 
fluence over Rashleigh and his accomplices, as to derange your pro¬ 
jected plan ?” 

“"Mine ? it was none of mme. No man can say I ever laid my 
‘ burden on other folk’s shoulders—it was a’ Rashleigh’s doings. But, 
undoubtedly, she great influence wi’ us haith on account of his 
Excellency s affection, as weel as that she ken’d far ower mony 
secrets to be lightlied in a matter o’ that kind—Dell tak him,” he 
ejaculated, by way of summing op, “ that gies women either secret to 
bee p or power to abuse—fiiles shouldna hae chapping sticks.” 

We were nowwithin a quarter of a mile from the village, when 
tlireo Highlandera, spiinging upon us with presented arms, coin- 
mauded us to stand and teU our business. Tlie single word 6Ve- 
garagh, in the deep and commanding voice of my coiiipauion, was 
answered by a shouk or rather yell, of joyful recognition. One, 
tlm)wmg down lus firelock, clasped his leader so fiist romid the 
■ knees, that he was unable to extricate himself, muttering, at the 
same time, a torrent of Gaelic gratulation, which every now and then 
rosoiato a sort of scream of gladness. The two others, after the 
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first liowliiig was over, set off' literally with.the speed erf deers, ejimi 
temilin^ which should first carry to thie village, whic^ a strong party 
of the'MacGregors now occupied, the jojihl news of Rob Roy^ 
escivpc and return. The intelligenco excited such shouts of juni- 
lation, tliat the very hills rung again, and young and old, men, women,'' 
and children, without distinction of sex or age, came running do^ 
the vale to meet us, with all the tumultuous speed and clamour of a 
moimtain torrent. When 1 heard the rushing noise and yells of this 
joyful multitude approach us, 1 thought it a mtiug precaution to re¬ 
mind MacGregor that 1 was a stranger, and undmr his protection. 
He accordingly held me fast by Uie hand, while the assemblage 
crowded around him with such shouts of devoted attachment, .and 
joy at his return, as were ready affecting; nor did he extend to'his 
followers what all eagerly sought, the CTasp, namely, of his hand, 
until he had made them understand that 1 was to he kmdly and care¬ 
fully used. 

'riic mandate of the Sultan of Delhi could not liave been more 
promptty obeyed. Indeed, I now sustained nearly as much inconve¬ 
nience from tneir well-meant attentions as formerly from their rude¬ 
ness. They would hardly allow the friend of their leader to walk 
upon his own legs, so earnest were they in affording me support and 
assistance ujpoii the way; and at length, taking advantage of a slight 
stumble which I made over a stone which the press did not permit 
me to avoid, they fairly seized upon me, and bore me in their arms 
in triumph towards Mrs MacAlpme’s. 

On arrival before her hospitable wigwam, I found power and popu¬ 
larity had its inconveniences in the Uigbland.s, as everywhere else; 
for, before MacGregor could be pennitted to enter the house where 
he was to obtain rest and refreshment, he was obliged to relate the 
story of his escape at least a dozen times over, as I was told by an 
officious old man, who diose to translate it at least as often fur my 
edification, and to whom I was in policy obliged to seem to' pay a 
decent de^ee of attention. The audience being at lengtli satisfied, 
group after group departed to take their bed upon the heath, or 
m the iieigliDounng nuts, some cursing the Duke and Garsclmt, 
tnchin, some lamenting the probable danger of Ewan of Briggland.^ 
incurred by his fHendihip to MacGregor, but all agreeing that th» 
escape of Rob Roy himself lost nofliing in comparison wim the ex¬ 
ploit of any one of their chiefs since flie days of Dougnl-Ciar, the 
founder of his line. 

The friendly outlaw, now taking me by the arm, conducted me 
into the interior of the hut. My eyes roved round ibs smoky recesses 
in quest of Diana and her companion; but they were nowhere to be 
seen, and I felt as if to make inquiries might Iwitray some secret 
motives, which were best conconled. The only known eountcuance 
upon which my eyes rested was that of the Bailie, who, seated on a 
stool by the fireside, received, with a sort of reserved dignity, the 
welcomes of Rob Rov, the apologies which he made for his iudiuerent 
accommodation, and his inquiries after his health. 

“ I am pretty wcel, kinsman,” said the Bailie —" indifferent weel, 
I tliank ye;. and for accommodations, ane canna expect to 'camr 
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aliout the Haut Market at Ms- taU, as a snaal does Ms caup; and I 
are blythe that ye hae sotten out o’ the hands o’ your unfreends.’" 

“ Weel, weeh theU) answered Roy, “what is't nils ye, ftinii ?—. 
a’s weel that ends weel!—the world inll last our day. Como, take 
'a cup o’ brandy—your father the deacon could tak sne at an orra 
thne.” 

“It miffht be ho mijfht do sae,Robin^after fati^e—whilkhas 
been my lot mair ways than ane this d^. But,” he continued, sloWly 
fiUin;? np a little wotnlen stout* which might hold about three glas-ses, ’ 
“ ho was a moderate man of Ids bicker, as lam mysell—Here^ wuss- 
ing health to ye, Robin,” (a sip), “ and your weelrare here and here¬ 
after,” (another taste), “and also to my cousin Helen—and to your 
twa hopefu’ lads, of whom mair anon.” 

So sa^ying he drank up the contents of the cup with great gravitj 
and deliberation, while MacGregor winked aside to me, as if in ridi- 
cnle of the. air of wisdom and superior authority which the Bailie 
assumed towards him in their intercourse, and which ho exercised 
when Rob wa.s at the head of his armed cIjhi, in full as great, or a 

f reater degree, than when he was at the Bmlie’s mercy in tho Tol- 
(M*tli of Glasgow. It seemed to me, that Maegregor wished me, as a 
stranger, to understand, that if he submitt-ed to tho tone which his 
kinsman assumed it was partly out of deference to tho rights of 
hospitality, but still more for the jest’s sake. 

As the Bailie set down Hsuup ne recognised me, and giving me a 
cordial welcome»oD my rc'tnrn, ho waived further communication 
with me for the present.-r-” I will speak to your matters anon; I 
maun begin, ns in reason, wi’_ fho.se of my Kinsman.—I presume, 
Robin, there’s naebody here will carry aught o’ what I am gaun to 
say, to the town-council or elsewhere,’to my pnyudice or to yours ?” 

Make youi'self easy on that head cousin Nicol,” answered Mac¬ 
Gregor ! “ the tae half o’ the gillies winua ken wlrat ye say, and the 
tother winna care—besides, that I wad stow the tongue out o’ the 
Iiead o’ ony o’ them that suld presume to say ower again ony speech 
held wi’ me in their presence.’’ 

“ Awed, cousin, sic being tlio case, and Mr Osbaldistone here be¬ 
ing a prudent youth, and a safe friend—I'se plainh’ toll ye, ye are 
breeding up your family to gang an ill gate.” Then eleai hig his 
voice with a preliminary Imra,he addressed his kinsman, checking, as 
Malvolio proposed to do when seated in his state, Ms tamiliar smile 
with an austere regard of control—" Ye ken yoursell ye liaiul light 
by the law--aiid for my cousin Ellen, forhyc that her reception o’ me 
this blessed day, wMlk 1 excuse on account of perturbation of mind, 
was nmcklc on tlie north side o’ friendly, I say (outputting this per¬ 
sonal roa-son of cmnidaint) 1 liac that to say o’ your wife”— 

“ 8ay nothing of her, kinsman,” said Ilob, m a grave and stem 
tone, “hut what is befitting a friend to say, and her Tiushand to hear. 
Of me you arc welcome to say your full pleasure.” 

“ Awcel, aweel,” said the Bailie, somewhat disconcerted, “ wo’se let 
that be a pass-over—I dinna .wprovo of making mischief in fiunilies. 
But ^ere are your twa sons, Hamish and Rohm, whUk signifies, as 
I ’fc gien to understand, James and Robert—I trust ye will ca’ them 
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sae ia futare—there comes nae said o’ naraHhes, and Bachinw, and 
Angass&s, except that they’re the names anc.aye chances to see in 
the indictments at the Western Circuits for cow-lifting, at the in¬ 
stance of his Majesty’s advocate for his Mi\jesty’s interest. Aweel, 
but the twa lads, as I was saying, they haena sae muckle as the ory 
dinar grunds, man, of liherm education—^they dinna ken the very 
raultiplication-table itself whilk is the root of a' usefn’ knowledge, 
and they did naetbing but laugh and deer at me when I tauld them 
my mind on their ignorance.—^It’s my belief they can neither lead, 
write, nor ciphei', if sic a thing could he believed o’ane’s ain con¬ 
nexions in a Christian land.” 


“ If they could, kinsman,” said MacGregor, with great indiffevencA 
“their learning must have come o’ free will, for whar the dei! was I 
to get tliem a teacher?—wad yo hae had me put cm the gate o’ your 
Diriuity-lliill -it Glasgow CoDoge, ‘ Wanted, a tutor for Kob Key’s 


bairns ?' ” 


“ Na, kinsman,” replied Mr Jarvie, “but ye might hae sent the lads 
whar tiiey could hae leanied the fear o’ God, and the usages of oiri- 
lii;e (1 creatures. They are as ignomit as the kyloes ye used to drive 
to luarkcf, or the very English "churls that ye saidd them to, and can 
do nacthing whatever to purpose." 

Umph 1 ” answered llob; “ Hamish cau bring doun a hladc-coek; 
when he’s on the wing wf a siugic bullet, and Ilob can drive a dirk 
through .a twa-inch board.” 

“ Sae muckle the waur for them, cousin 1 sae mtiokle the waur for 
them tiaith i” answered the Glasgow merchant in a lone of great de¬ 
cision ; “an they ken nacthiug netter than that, they had hotter no 
ken that neither. Tell me your.sell, Kob, what has a’ this cutting, 
and stabbing, and shooting, and driving of dirks, whether throng 
human flesh or fir-deals, dune for yourscll ?—and worena yc a happier 
man at the tail o’ your nowfc-bcstisvl, when ye were in an hnn^t 
calh'ng, than ever ye hae betm since, at the head o’your Jliehuid 
kernCrS and gally-glasses ?” 

I observed that MacGregor, while his well-meaning kinsman spoke 
to him in this manner, tunied and writhed his body like n man who 
indeed suffers pain, but i.s determined no gi-nau shall escape his lips ; 
and ' longed for an opportunity to iutcmipt Uie well-meank but, as it 
was ii])vious to mo, guitc mistaken .strahi, in which Mr Jarvie ad¬ 
dressed (his extraordinary person. Tlic dialogue, however, came to 
an end without my interference. 

“ And sae,” said the Jbiilie, “ T hue been rlniiking, Rob, that as it 
may be ye are ower deep in the Waek book to win a pardon, and ower 
anl'd fo inend youi-sell. that it wad be a pity to bring up t.wa hopefti’ 
lads to sic a godless trade as yonv ain, and I Wad blithely tak them 
for prentices at the loom, as I began mysell and my father the dea¬ 
con afore me, though, praise to the Giver, I only trade now as whole¬ 
sale dealer—And—ana”— 

He saw a storm gathering on Rob’s brow, which probably induced . 
liim to throw in, as a sweetener of an obnoxious proposition, what he 
had reserved to cronni his oiwi generosity, had it been embraced as 
an acceptabijnneand Robin, lad. yc needna look .sae glum, for I’ll 
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pay tihe pranUce-lee, %ud nerer plagtio ye for the thoosAnd ^erks 
neither.” / 

“ Oeade ituOia diaoul! hundred thousand devils!" exclaimefl Rob, 
rising and adding through the hu^ “ My sons weavers !—Millia 
^^Ih^keart/~ 4 >nt I wad see every warn in Glasgow, beam, trnddles, 
and snuttles, burnt in hell^e soonw!” 

With some difficulty I made the B^ie,who was prepaiing a reply, 
comprehend the risk and impropriety of prwsing our host on this 
topie, and in a minute he recovered, or rcassumed, his serenity of 
tem^.' i 

“ But ye mean weel—ye means'^weel,” said he; “ so gie me your 
hand, Nicol, and if ever I.put my sons apprentice, T will gie you the 
refusal o’ them. And, as you say, there’s the thousand merks to be 
Bottled between us.Here, .Eaehin MacAnaleister, bring me my 
sporran.” 

The person he addressed, a ttdl, strong mountaineer, who seemed 
to act as MacGregor’s lieutenant, brought from some place of safety.» 
a large lea^ern pouch, such as IlghBnders of rank wear before 
them when m full dresas, made of tlie skin of the sea otter, richly 
garnished with silver ornaments and studs. 

“ I advise no man to attenmt opening this sporran till he has my 
secret," said Kdb Roy; and then twisting one button in one direc¬ 
tion, and another in another, pulling one stud upward, and pressing 
another downward, the mouth of the purse, winch was liound with 
massive silver-plate, opened and gave admittance to his hand. Ho 
made me remark, as if to break short tlie subject on which Bailie 
Jarvie had spoken, that a small steel pistol was concealed within the 
purse, the trigger of which was connected with the mounting, and 
made part of the machinery, so that the weapon would certainly be 
discliarged, and in all probability its contents lodged in the person of 
any one, who, being unacquainted with the secret, should tamper 
with tlie lock which secured his treasiu'e. “ This,” said he, touching 
th^istol—“ this k the keeper of my privy purse.” 

Tlie simplicity of the contrivance to secure a furred pouch, wliich 
could have been ripped open without any attempt on the spring, re¬ 
minded me of the verses in the Odyssey, where Ulysses, in a yet 
ruder age, is content to secure his property by casting a curious and 
involved complication of cordage around the sea-chest in which it 
was deposited. 

The Bailie put on his spectacles to examine the mechanism, nbd 
when he hail done, returned it with a.smile, and a sigh, observing— 

“ Ah! Rob, had ither folk’s purses been as weel guarded, I doubt if 
your spoiTan wad lue been as weel filled as it kjtbes to be by the 
weight.” 

“ Never mind, kinsman,” said Rob, laughing; “it will aye open for 
"geg d’s necessity, dr to pay a jnst due—and here,” lie added, pnll- 
it a rouleau of gold, “ here is your ten hundred merks—count 
see that you ai e full and justly paid.” 
j[®rvio took the money in silence, and. weighing it in Iiis hand - 
3 r Ml insttmt, laid it on the table, and j-eplied, “ Rob, I canna tak it 
>4 downa intromit with it—there can nae gude come o^’t—I hue seen 
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“ Troutsho!" said me outlaw, affectinf an indifferea?e which, per- 
hapsj he did not altogether feel; “ it’s gude IVeneh ^owd, and ne’er 
was in Scotchman’s pooch before mine. Look at them, man~-the 5 
are a’ louis d’ors, bright and bonnie as the day they were coined.” 

“ The waur, the wanr—just sae mnckle the waur, Robii^’ replied 
the Bailie, averting his eyes from the money, though, like Cltesar on 


come by Uie gowd honestly, and in payment of a just debt—it came 
from the one Icing, you may gie it to the other, if ye like; and it wffl 
mst serve for a weakening of the enemy, and in the point where 
King James is weakest too, for, God knows, he has £an^ and hearts 
,• eneuffb, but I doubt he wants the siller.” 

“lie’ll no get mony Hielanders then, Robin,” said Mr Jarrie, as, 
again replacing, his spectacles on his nose, he undid the rouleau, and 
began to count its contents. 

“ Nor Lowlandcrs neither,” said MacGregor, arching his eyebrow, 
and, as he looked at me, directing a glance towards Mr Jarvie, who. 
all unconscious of the ridicule, weighed each piece with habitual 
scnipalos%; and having told twice over the sum, which amounted 
to the discharge of his debt, principal and interest, he returned <&rce 
pieces to buy his kinswoman a gown, as he expressed liimself, and a 
brace more for the twa bairns, as he called tliem, reiiuesting they 
might buy anything they liked with them except gunpowder. The 
Highlander stared at his kinsman’s unexpected generosity, but cour¬ 
teously accepted his gift, which he deposited for the time in his well- 
secured pouch. 

The Bailie next produced the original bond for the deb^ on tlie 
back of which he had written a formal discharge which, having sub- 
. scribed himself, he requested me to sign as a witness. 1 did so, and 
Bailie Jarrie was looking anxiously around for another, tlie Scottish 
law requiring the subscription of two witnesses to validate either a 
bond or acquittance. “You will hardly find a man that can wiite 
.save ourselves within these tliree miles,’* said Rob, “ but I’ll settle the 
matter as easilyand, taking tlie paper from before his kinsman, 
he tlirew it in the fire. Bailie Jarvie stared in his turn, but his kins¬ 
man continued, “ That’s a Hieland settlement of accounts. The time 
might come, cousin, were I to keep a’ these cliarges and discharges, 
that frieiuls might be brought into trouble for having dealt with me.” 

The Bailie attempted no reply to this argument, and our supper 
'fio^ appeared in a style of abundance, and even delicacy, which, for 
the place, might be considered as extraordinary. The greater part 
of the prorisions were cold, intimating they hod been prepared at 
some distance; and there were some bottles of good Freneh.wine to 
relish pasties of various sorts of game, as well as other dishes. I re¬ 
marked that MacGregor, while doing the honours of the table with 
great and anxious hospitality, prayed us to excuse the circiunstanoe 
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that soiafi particular dish or pasly had been infringed on befijre it 
wee presented to na. You must know,” said he to Mr Jaryid, but 
without looking towards me, “ you are not tfes only guests tnis'iiight 
in the MacGregor’s country, whilk, doubtless, ye will believe, since 
^y wife and the twa lads would otherwise have been maist ready to 
attend you, as weel beseems them.” 

Baibe Jarvie looked as if he felt glad at any circumstance which 
occasioned their absence; and I should have been entirely of his 
opinion, had it not been that the outlaw’s ajKilogy seemed to imply 
they were in attendance on Diana and her companion, whom even in 
mv thoughts I could not bear to designate as her husband. 

' 'WliQe the uaipleasant ideas arising from this suggcsition counter¬ 
acted tlie good effects of appetite, welcome, and good cheer, I re¬ 
marked that Bob Boy’s attention had extended itself to providing us 
better bedding than we had eiijoycd the night before. Two of the 
least &a^e m the bedsteads, which stood by the wall of the hut, had 
been stuffed with heath, then in full flower, so artificially arrange^-, 
that, the flowers being uppermost, afforded a mattress at once elastic 
aud fragrant. Glo^, and such beddhig os could be collected, 
Ktretched over this vegetable conchy made it both soft and warm. 
'The Bailie seemed eshousted by iatigue. 1 resolved to adjourn my 
communication to him untQ next morning; aud therefore suffered 
Mm to betake himself to bed so soon as he had finished a plentiful 
supper. Though tired and harassed, I did not myself feel the same 
disposition to sleep, but rather a restless and feverish anxiety, which 
led to some farthm* discourse betwixt me aud MacGrcgm'. 


CHAPTEE XXXY. 

A bopclm dnrSness u'er my tnUt ; 

rvo seen the last look of her heavenly eyee, 

Tve hoard the last aaond of her blessed voice, 

I’ve seen her fair ftirm from my sight depart: 

My doom la closed. OocNX Bash.. 

" I KiiK not what to make of you, Mr Osbaldistonc,” said Mac¬ 
Gregor, as ho pushed the flask towards me. “ You eat not, yon .shew 
no wish for rest; and yet you drink mk, though that flask of Bour- 
deaux might liave come out of Sir Hildcbrand*s aiu cellar. Had you 
been always as abstinent, you would have escaped the deadly hatred 
of your cousin Ba.shleigh.” 

“ Had 1 been always prudent,” said I, blushing at tlie scene ho re¬ 
called to my recollection, “ I should have escaped a worse evil—^the 
rejtroaeh of my own consdeuee.'? 

MacGregor cast a keen and somewliat fierce glance on me, as if to 
read whether the reproof, which he evidently fel^ liad been inteution- 
^y conveyed. He saw that I was thmkiug of myself, not of him, and 
urned his face towards the fire with a deep sigh. 1 followed his ex- 
*«aple, and each remmued for a few minutes wrapt in liis own painful 
revurie. All in the hut were now asleep, or at least silent, excepting 
otu^elves. , 
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MaeOreffw first broke sflence, ia the toae of oae who takes up hia 
detefmiimuon to enter on a paan&l subject.—" My cousin Nicol 
JaiTvie fheans well,” he said, “ but ho presses ower hard on the temper. 
and situation of a man like me, considering what 1 have been—wnat 
1 hare been forced to become—and, abore tdl, that which has force*^ 
me to become what I am." / 

He {laused; and, though feeling the delicate nature of the discus¬ 
sion in which the conversation was likely to engage me, I could not 
help replying, that 1 did not doubt his present situation had much 
which must be most unpleasant to his feelings. " I should be happy 
to loam," I added," that there is an honourimle dhance of your escap¬ 
ing from it.” ’ 

" You speak like a boy,” returned MacGregor, in a low tone that 
growled like distant thunder—like a boy, who diinks the auld gnarled 
oak cau be twisted as easily as the young sapling. Can I forget 
that 1 have been branded as an outlaw—stigmatized as a traitor—a 
4 price set on my head as if 1 had been a wolf—my family treated as 
me dam and cubs of the hill-fox, whom all may torment, vilify, de¬ 
grade, and insult—^the very name which came to me from a long and 
noble hue of martial ancestors, denounced, as if it were a sped to con¬ 
jure up the deli! with ?’ 

As he went on in this manner, J could plainly see, that, by the enu¬ 
meration of his wrongs, he was lashing himself up into a rage, in 
order to justify in his own eyes tiie errors they had led liim into. In 
thi.s ho perfectly succeeded; his light grey eyes contracting alter¬ 
nately and dilating their pupils, until they seemed actmvUy to Hash 
with flame, while he thrust forward and drew back his foot, grasped 
the hilt of his dirk, extended his arm, clenched his fist, and finSly rose 
from his seat. 

" And they shall find,” he said, in the same muttered, but deep tone 
of stifled passion, “ that the name they have dared to proscribe— 
that the name of MacGregor— is a speU to raise tlie wild devil 
withal. Then shall hear of my vengeance, that would scorn to 
listen to the story of my wrongs—The miserable Higldaud drover, 
bankrupt, barefooted,:—stripped of all, dishonoured and hunted 
down, because the avarice or others grasimd at more than tliat 
poor all vould pay, shall burst on them in an awful change. They 
that scofled at tJte grovelling worm, and trode upon him, may cry 
and howl when they see the stoop of the flying and ftery-niouthed 

dragon_But why do 1 speak of all this?’’ he said, sitting down 

again, and m a calmer tone—“ Only yc may opine it frets my patience, 
Mr Osbaldistone, to be hunted like an otter, or a sealgh, or a salmon 
upon the shallows, and that by my vei'v friends and neighbours; tind 
to have as many sword-cuts made, aud pistols flashed ut me, as Iliad 
iiiis day in the ford of Avondow, would try a saint’s temper, much 
more a Highlander’s, who are not famous for tliat gude gift, as ye 
may hae heard, Mr Osbaldistone.—But ae thing bides wi’ me o’ whot 
Nicol said;—I’m vexed for the bairns—I’m vexed when I think o' 
Hamish and llobert living their fatlier’s life.” And yielding to de- 
raondence on account of hia sons, which he felt not upon lus own,.the 
rather rested his head upon his hand. 
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I w»s much, aff«!ted; Will. All my life long I hare been more 
melted by the distress, under which a strong, proud, and powerful 
mind is compelled to give way, than by the more easily eicrCed sor¬ 
rows of softer dispositions. The desire of aidii^ him rushed strongly 
h(tn my mind, notwithstanding the apparent difficulty, and even impos- 
nlnli^, of the t^. 

** We have extensive connexions abroad,” said !;•“ might not your 
sons, with some assistance—and they are well entitled to what my fa¬ 
ther’s house can give—find mihonoiuraUe resourceinforeign Bervice?” 

I believe my countenance shewed signs of.sincere emotion; but 
my companion, taking me by the hand, as I was going to speak far- 
tiicr, said —“ 1 thank—thank ye—^but let us sae na mair & this. I 
did not think the eye of man would again hare seen a tear on Mac¬ 
Gregor’s eye-lash.” He dashed the moisture from his long grey eye¬ 
lash and shaggy red eye-brow with the back of his hand. “ To-mor¬ 
row morning,” he said, “ we'll talk of this, and we will talk, too, of 
your ofiairs—for we are early starters in the dawn, even when wo 
have the luck to have good beds to sleep in. Will ye not pledge me 
in a grace cup ?” 1 declined the invitation. 

" Then, by the soul of St Maronoch! I must pledge myself,” and 
he poured out and swallowed at least half a quart of wine.* 

riaid myself down to repose, resolving to delay my own inquiries 
until his mind should be in a more composed state. Indeed, so much 
liad this singular man possessed himself of my imagination, that I 
felt it impossible to avoid watching him for some minutes after I had 
ftung myself on my heath mattress to seeming rest. He walked up 
and down the hut, crossed himself from time to time, muttering over 
Home Latin prayer of the Oatoolic church; then wrapped himself in 
his plaid, witli his naked sword on one side, and his pistol on the 
other, so disposing the folds of his mantle that he could start up at a 
moment’s warning, with a weapon in either hand, ready for instant 
eombat. In a few minutes his heavy breathing announced that he 
was fast a.sleep. Overpowered by fatigue, and stunned by tlie various 
unexpected and extra-ordinary scenes of the dav, I, in my turn, was 
soon overpowered by a slumber deep and overwhelming, from which, 
notwithitandii^ every cause for wattdifuhiess, I did not awake until 
the next morning. 

Wlien I opened my eyes, and recollected my situation, I found that 
MacGregor had already left the hut. . I awakened the Bailie, who, 
after many a snort and groan, and some heavy complaints of the sore¬ 
ness of his bones, in consequence of the unwonted exertions of tlie 
preceding day, was at length able to comprehend the joyful intelli- 
genoe, that the assets earned off byBashleigh Osbaldistone had been 
safely recovered. The instant he understood my meaning, he forgot 
all hn grievances, and, bustling up in a ^eat hurry, proceeded to 
compare the contents of the pa^et which I put into his hands, with 


compare the contents of the pa^e^ which I put into his hands, with 
ilr Owen’s nigmoraiidanis, muttering, as he went on, “ Eight, right— 
Aha thin^-Baillie and Whittingtou—where’s Baillie and Wliit- 
IwwSid?—seven hundred, su^ and eight—exact to a fiwction—^Pol- 
Peelman--twenty-eight, seven—exact—Praise be blest 1— 
d (Mnder—better men cannot be—three hundred and 
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BCTepty—Gliblad—twenty; I donbt GliblaKl’s ganging-SKppry- 
tongn^ Slipprytongue’s ^aen—but they ere sma’ sums—sma* 
Bums-^^-^e rest's a’ right—Praise be blest! we have got the stuff, wad- 
may leave this doIeM country. I shall never think on Loch-Ara but 
the thought will gar me grew again.” 

“I am sorry, cousin,” said MacGregor, who entered the hi^t 
during the last observation, " I have not Men altogether in the cir¬ 
cumstances to make your reception sic as 1 couM have desired— 


“ Muclue obliged, mnckle obliged,” answered Mr Jarvie, very has¬ 
tily—" But we maun be ganging—we maun be jogging, Mr Osbal- 
distone and me—^business canna wait.” * 

“ Aweel, kinsman,” replied the Highlander, “ ye ken our fashion— 
foster the guest that comes—^fhrther him that maim gang. But ye 
cannot return by Dr^en—I must set you on Loch Lomond, and 
boat ye down to the Ferry o’ Balloch,* and send your nags round to 
meet ye there. It’s a maxim of a wise man never to return by the 
same road he came, providing another’s free to him.” 

" Ay, ay, Rob," said the Bailie, “ that’s ano o’ the maxims ye 
learned when ye were a drover;—ye caredna to face the tenants 
where your beasts had been taking a rug of their moorland gross in 
the by-ganging—and I doubt your road b waur marked now than it 
was tnen.” 

" Ihe mair need not to trayel it ower often, kinsman,” replied 
Rob; “ but I’se send round yonr nags to the fe^ wi’ Dougal Gxegor, 
wha is converted for that pniuose mto the Bailie’s man, coming—not, 
as ye may believe, from Aoerfoil or Boh Roy’s country, hut on a quiet 
jaunt from Stirling. See, here he is.” 

“ I wadna hae ken’d the creature,” said Mr Jarvie; nor indeed was 
it easy to recognise the wild Highlander, when he appeared before 
the door of the cottage, attired in a hat, periwig, and ridiiig-coai, 
which had once callea Andrew Fairservice master, and mounted on 
the Bailie’s horse, and leading mine. He received his last orders 
from his master to avoid certain places where he might be exposed to 
suspicion—to collect what intelhgence he could in the course of his 
journey, and to await our coming at an appointed place, near the 
Ferry of Battoch. 

At the same time, MacGre^r invited us to accompany him njion 
our owm road, assuring us that we must necessarily march a few 
miles before breakfast, and recommending a dram of brandy as a 

g roper introduction to tlic journey, in whiA he was pledged by the 
lailie, who pronounced it “ an umawful and perilous nabit to begin 
the day wi’ spirituous liquors, except to defend the stomach (whilk 
was a tender part) against the morning mist; in whilk case his 
father the deacon had recommended a dram, by precept and ex¬ 
ample.” 

"Veiy true, kinsman,” replied Bob, “ for which reason wc, who~ 
are Cliildrcn of the Mist, have a right to drink brandy from morning . 
till night.” 

The Bailie, thus refreshed, was mounted on a small Highland p.ony; 
another was offered for my use, which, howeyer, I declmed; and we 

V 
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uUd^ diiTerent g^aidanoe and auspices, our jounwy of 
tJie preceding day. • ' «• ' 

Our escort consisted of MaoCtr^arcHr, and five or six of the hand¬ 
somest, best armed, and moSt atbtetie mountaineers of his baud, 
tend whom he bad generally in immediate attendance upon his own 
petson. 

When we approached t!» pass, the scene of the skirmish of 
the preceding day, and of the sttll mote direftil deed which fol¬ 
lowed it, MacGregor hastened to speak, as If it were rather to 
what he Smew must he necessarily passing in thy mind, than to any- 
t^ng 1 had said —>be spoke, in shoii, to my thoughts, and not to my 
words. 

“ You must think hardly u*, Mr OsbaldistonOi and it is not 
natural that it should be oteerwise. But remember, at least, we have 
not been unprovoked. We are a rude and an ignorant, and it may 
be a violent and passionate, hat we are not a cniel people. The land 
might bo at peace and in law for us, did they allow us to otnoy the 
blessings of peaceM law. But we have been a persecuted ^nc- 
ration.” 

“ And persecution,” said the Bailie, “ maketh wise men mad.” 

“ What must it do then to men like us, living as our fathers did a 
thousand years since, and possessing scarce more lights than they 
did? Can we view their wuidy edicts against us—their hanging, 
heading, hounding, and hunting down an ancient and honourable 
name, as deserving better treatment than that which enemies give to 
enemies?—Here Istand, have been in twente frays, and never hurt 
man but when I was in het bluid; and yet tiiey wad betray me and 
hang me like a masterless dog, at me gate of ony great man tliat has 
an iu at me.” 

1 replied, " that the proscription of Ms name and family sounded 
in English ears as a very cruel and arbitrary kw;” and having thus 
for soothed him, I resumed my propositions of obtaining military em- 

te ent for himself, if he ^ose it, and his sons, in foreign parts. 

regor shook me very cordially by the hand, and detaining me, 
so as to pehnit Mr Jarvie to precede us, a manosuvi'e for wliich the 
iiarrtwness of the road served as an excuse, he said to me—“ You 
ai’e a kind-hearted and an honourable youth, and understand, doubt¬ 
less, that ahicli is due to the feelings of a man of honour. But the 
heather tliat I have trod upon vvlien living, must bloom ower me 
when I am dead—my heart would sink, and my arm would shrink 
and wither like fern in the frost, were I to lose mght of my native 
hills; nor has the world a scene that would console me for the loss 
of the rocks and caims, wild as they are, tiiat yon see around us— 
And Helen—^what could become of ner, were I to leave her flie sub¬ 
ject of new insult and atrocity ?—or how could she bear to be removed 
these scenes, where the rememkance of her wrongs is aye 
IH^ueil by the recollection of her revenge?—was once so hai’d 
b}r^ great Enemy, as 1 may well ca him, that 1 was forced 
way to the tide, and removed myself and my people and 
jeuzB^gdm our dwellinn in our native and to withdraw fur a 
tfane wlsiMacOaUum More’s country—and Helen made a Lament on_ 
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our departure, as well as MacRimmon > himbell could hae framed R 
—antl^o piteously sad aud waesome, that our hearts amaist broke as 
we sate and listened to her—it was like the waOin^ of one th^ 
mourns for the mother that bore him—the tears came down 
rough faces of our gillies as they hearkened; and I would not have 
the same touch of heartbreak again, no, not to hare all the lands ihat 
ever were owned by MacGregor.’' 

“Butyour sons,* I said—“they are at the mra tHien your coun¬ 
try-men have usually no objection to see the world?” 

“ And I sliould be content,” he replied, “ that they pushed their 
fortune in the fh-ench or Spanish aervice, as is the wont of Scot¬ 
tish cavaliers ;of honour: and last night your plan seemed feasible 
enough—But 1 hae seen his Excellency thid inortting before ye were 
up.” r , . , 

“Did he then quarter so near us?” said I, iny bosom throbbinji* 
with anxiety. 

“Nearer than ye thought,” was MacGregor’s reply; “but jio 
seemed rather in some shape to jalouse yottr speaking to the young 
leddy; and so you see”- 

“There was no occasion for jealousy," I answered with some 
haughtiness;—^“I should not have intruded on his privacy.” 

“But yc must not be oifended, or look out from amang your curls 
then, like a wild-cat out of an ivy-tod, for ye ai-e to understand that 
he wishes most sincere weel to you, and has proved it. And it’s 
partly that whilk hais set the heather on fire e’en now." 

“ ileatlier on fire ?” said 1 . “ I do not understand you.” 

“Why,” resumed MacGregor, “ye ken weel eneugh that women 
and gear arc at the bottom of a’ the mischief in this waxld. 1 hae 
been misdoubting vour coudn Bashleigh since ever he saw that he 
wasna to get Die Vernon for his mmow, and 1 think he took grudge 
at his Excellency mainly on that aewunt. But then came the splore 
about the sun-endering your papers—and we hae now gude evidence, 
that, sae soon as he was compelled to yield them up, he rade post Ho 
Stiiilrig, and tauld the Gov^ment all, and mair than all, that waa 
gauu doucclyon amang ns hill-folk; aud, doubtless, that was the 
way that the country was laid to take his Excellency and the leddv. 
and t«j make sic an unexpected raid on me. And 1 hae as little doubt 
that the poor deevil Morris, whom he could gar believe onything, wta 
egged on by him, and some of the Lowland gentry) to trepan me in 
the gate he tried to do. But if Rashleigh Osbaldfetone were baith 
the last and best of his name, and granting that he and I ever for¬ 
gather again, the fiend go down my weasand with a bare blade at his 
belt, if we part before my dirk and nis best Made are weel acquainted 
thegitlier.’’ ^ 

He pronounced the last threat with an ominous frown, imd the ap¬ 
propriate gesture of his hand upon his dagger. 

“1 should almost rejoice at what has happcnci^” said I, “ could I 
hope that Rashleigh’s treacheiy might prove the means of preventing. 


1 His MaoKimmoM or MaoCrimonds wtetoUereaftary pipen to the cbleft oTUacLeod, 
end celebratod for thoir taleati. The jdhroch said to have been eompoied by Btieit Mae- 
Orogorlgatin in existence. , 
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tlie explosion of Hid and desperate intrigues in which I have 
loneBu^>ectedM[&to<beapriiaeageat.” •' 

“Trow ye na thsAj^’said Rob Boy; “ traitor’s word never yot hurt 
honest cause. &e was ower deep in our secrets, that’s true; and 
had it not teen so, Stariing and Edinburgh Castles would have been 
Wth in our huids by tins tin^ or briefly hereafter, whilk is now 
searoe to be hoped for. But there ore ower mony engaged, and far 
ower gttde a <^uue to be gkn up for the breath of a traitor’s tale, 
and that vrill be seen and heard of ere it he lang. And so, as I was 
about to say, the best of my thanks to youisr your offer anent m;ir 
sons^ whffi M n^ht I had some thoughts to have, embraced in their 
behw; Bed Tsee that this villain’s treason wiQ convince our great 
folks that they must instantly draw to a liead, and make a Mow for it, 
*<or be taen in their houses, coupled up like bounds; and driven up to 
^liondon like riie honest noblemen and gentlemen m the year seven¬ 
teen hundred said seven. Civil war is like a cockatrice; we have 
sitten hatching the egg that held it for ten years, and might hae sitten 
bn fbr ten years mair, when in comes Bashleigh, and chips the ^ell, 
and osd tengs the ^wonder among us, and cries to fire and sword. 
Now in sio a matter I’ll hae need o’ a’ the hands I con mak; and 
hsm disparagement to the King^ of France and Spain, whom 1 wish 
very wed to. King James is os gude a man as ony o' them, and has 
the best right to Hamish and Bob, being his natural-bom subjects.” 

1 eadly comprehended that these words boded a general national 
convulsion; and, as it would have been alike useless and dangerous to 
have combated the political opinions of my guide, at such a place 
and moment, I contented myself with regretting the promiscuous 
scene of bonfudon and distress likely to arise from any general ex¬ 
ertion in favour of the exiled royal family. 

* Let it come, man—let it come,” answered MacGregor; “ ye never 
saw dull weather dear without a shower; and if the world is turned 
upside down, why, honest men have the better dumce to cut bread 
out of it.” 

I again attempted to bring him back to the subject of Diana; but 
although on most occasions and subjects he used a freedom of speech 
which I had no great delight in listening to, yet jjpon that alone 
which was most inter^ting to me, he kept a degree of scrupulous 
reserve, and contented himself with intimating, “ that he hoped the 
leddy would be soon in a quieter country than mis was like to be for 
one while.” I was obliged to be content with this an-swer, a*d to 
proceed in the hope that accident might, as on a fonner occasion, 
stend my frimid, and allow me at least the sad gratification of bid¬ 
ding farewell to the object who had occupied snen a share of my af¬ 
fections, so much'beyond even what I had supposed, till I was aoout 
,to be separated flrom her for ever. 

We pursued the margin of IJie lake for about six English miles, 
^through a devious and beautifully variegated path, until we attained 
a sort of Highland farm, or assembly of hamlets, near the head of 
that fine sheet of water, called, if I mistake not, Lediart, or some 
suai name. Here-a numerous party of MacGregor’s men were sta¬ 
tioned jn order, to receive us. The taste, as welfas the eloquence of 
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tribes ill a savagre, or, to Jtpeak more properly, in a rude state, is 
usuaHjiust, because it is unfettered by system "and affectation; mid 
of thialhad an example ih theehoiee tiieae idouutaineershad 
of a place to receive their g^uests, . It has been said that a British' 
monarch would judge well to receive tiie embassy of a rival power in 
the cabin of a man-of-war; and a Highland kaiaer acted mth some 
propriety in choosing a situation where the nal;urBi objects of gran¬ 
deur proper to his counky might have their fua efket on the minds 
of his guests. 

We ascended about two hundred yards from tbeshoretof ^ lake, 
giiided by a brawling brook, and left on the right hand fodr or fire 
Highland huts, with patches of arable land around them, so small as 
to Slew that they must have been worked with the spade rather than 
tlie plough, cut as it were out of the suraounding copsewood, and 
waving with crops of barley and oats. Above this limited space the 
hill became more steep; and on its edge we descried the guttering 
arms imd waving drapery of about fifty of MacGregor's rollowers. 
They were stationed on a spot, the recollection of whidi yet strikes 
me with admiration. The brook, hurling its waters downwmrds from 
the mountain, had in this spot encountered a barrier rock, over which 
it made its way by two distinct leaps. The first fall, across which a 
magnificent old oak, slanting out from the farther bank, pcurtly ex¬ 
tended itself as if to shroud the dusl^ stream of the cascade, n^ht 
be about twelve feet high; the broken waters were received in a 
beautiful stone basin, almost as regular as if hewn by a sculptor; and 
after wheeling around its ffiuty margin, they made a second preci^- 
tous dash, through a dark and narrow chasm, at least fifty feet in 
depth, and from thence, in a hurried, but comparatively a more 
gentle course, escaped to join the lake. 

With the natural taste which belongs to mountaineers, and espe¬ 
cially to the Scottish Highlanders, whose feelings 1 have observed, 
are often allied with the romantic and poetical, llob Boy’s wife ana 
followers had prepared our morning repast in a scene well calculated 
to impress strangers with some femiims of awe. They are also na¬ 
turally a grave and proud people, and, however rude in our estima¬ 
tion, carry their ideas of form and politeness to an excess that would 
appear overstrained, except from the demonstration of superior force 
which accompanies the display of it; for it must be granted that the 
air of punctilious deference and rigid etiquette which would seem 
ridiculous in an ordinary peasanti has, like the salute of aicorp»-de- 
garde, a propriety when tendered by a Highlander compktely armed. 
There was, accordingly, a good deal of formality in our approadi and 
reception. 

The Highlanders, who had been dispersed on the side of the hiU, 
drew themselves together when we came in view, mid, standing firm 
and motionless, appeared in close column behind three figures, whom 
I soon recognise)! to be Helen MacGregor and hes' two sons. Mc¬ 
Gregor himself arranged his attendants in the rear, and, requesting 
Mr Jarvie to dismount where the ascent became steep, advanced • 
slowly, murshalliim os forward at the head of the froop. > As we ad- 
Tonced, we hearti the wild notes cf the bagpiper whi<A lost'their 
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Bfttaial discard firom bwlg mingled ^th the dashing sound of the 
cascade. When i(r« came (dose, ^e wife of MacOregor came for* 
ward to meet us. Her- dress was studiously arranged ui a more fe¬ 
minine taste than it had been on tiie prececung day, but her features 
wore the same lofty, imbending, and resolute character; and as she 
folded my Mend the Bmlie in an unej^ected and apparently unwel¬ 
come embrace, I could pereeiTe, by the agitation of his wig, his back, 
and the calres of his legs, ^t he felt much l&e to one who feels 
himself suddenly in the gppe ^oi a she-beaa-, without being able to 
distmguiBh whether the animal is in kindness pr in wrath. 

“ Kmsman," she said, “you are welcome—and you too, stranger,” 
she added, rmeaaing my auurmed companion, who instinctirely drew 
back and settle hiS, wig, and addressing herself to me—“ you also 
are welcome. You came," she added, “ to om- unhappy country, 
when our bloods were chafed, and our hands were red. Excuse the 
rudeness that gave you a rough welcome, and lay it upon the evil times, 
and not upon us.” 411 this was said with the manners of a princess, 
and in the tone and style of a-court. Hor was there the least tinc¬ 
ture of that vulgarity which we naturally attach to the Lowland 
Scottish. There was a strong provincial accentuation, but, otherwise, 
the language rendered by Helen MacGregor, out of the native and 
poetLcal Gaelic, into English, winch she had acquired as we do learned 
tongues, but had proba% never heard applieci to the mean purposes 
of ordinary lifej was graceful, flowing, and declamatory. Her hua- 
baniL who nad m his time played many parts, used a much less ele¬ 
vated and emphatic dialect; but even hia language rose in purity of 
expression, as you may have remarked, if I have been accurate in re¬ 
cording it, when the affairs which he discussed were of an agitating 
and important nature; and it appears to me in his case, and in that 
of some other Highlanders whom I have known, that, when familiar 
and facetious, they used the Lowknd Scottish dialeetr^-when serious 
and imp^sioned, their thoughts arranged themselves in the idiom of 
their native language - and m the latter case, as they uttered the cor¬ 
responding ideas in English, the expressions sounds wild, elevated, 
and poetical. In fact, the Iwguage of passion m almost always pure 
as well as vehement, and it is no uncommon thing to hear a Scotch¬ 
man, when overwhelmed by a countryman with a tone of bitter and 
fluent upbraiding, reply by way of taunt to his adversary, “ You have 
gotten to yotu- English.” 

Be this as it may, the wife of MacGregor invited ns to a refresh- 
m®t spre^ out on the grass, which abounded with all the good 
things their mountains could offer, but was clouded by the dark and 
imdJsturbed gravity which sat on the brow of our hostess, as well as 
»y our deep and anxious recollection of what had taken place on the 
preceding day. It was in vain that the leader exerted himself to ei- 

r cite mim ;—4 chili hung over our minds, as if the feast had been 
n^^ 5 and every bosom felt %ht when it was ended. 

Adieu, eopin,’* she said to Mr Jarvie, as we rose from the entor- 
j^ment; “the best vrash Helen MacGregor can give to a friend is, 
be miw see her no more." 

The BaiBe struggled to answer, probably with some common-place 
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mwdm of morality; but th«i cobu aud molaneholj stenmess of her 
countenance bore dawn and disconcerted the mecnwiM and forao^ 
importance of the magistrate. He cou£rhed-..4ieiajned—bowed,—and 
was silent. 

“For you, stranger/’ she said, “I have a token, from one whom 
you can never”— 

" Helen 1 ” interrui^d MacGregor, in a loud and stem voice, “ what 
means this ?—have you forgotten .the charge T 

“MacGregor,” she replied, “ I have forgotten nou^t that is fitting 
for me to remember. It is not such hemds as these,” and she stretched 
forth her long, sinewy, and bare arm^ “ that are fitting to convey 
love-tokens, were the gift connected with aught but misery. Young 
man,” she said, presenting me with a ring, which | well remembeared 
as ouo of the few ornaments that Miss Vernon sometimes wor^ “ tMh. 
comes from one whom you will liever see more. If it is a joyless 
token, it is well fitted to pass through the hands of one to whom joy 
can never be known. Her last words wero—Let him forget me for 
over.” 

“ And can she,” I said, almost without being conscious that I spoke, 
“suppose tliat is possible ?” 

“All may be forgotten,” said the extraordinary female who ad¬ 
dressed me,—all—but the sense of dishonour, and the desire of 
vengeance.” 

“ Sddsuas!”^ cried the MacGregor, stamping with impatience. 
The bagpipes sounded, and with their thrilling and jarring tones cut 
short our conference. Our leave of our hostess wa.s taken by silent 
gestures; and we resumed our journey, with an additional proof on 
my part, that I was beloved by Uiaua, and was separated from her 
for ever. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Farewell to tbe land whore the clouds loro to rest, 

Llhe the shroud of Uie dead, on ttie mouiitatn's cold breast; 

To the caliiract's roar where the eagles reply. 

And Uie lake her lone bosom expands to the sky. 

On® route lay tlirough a dreary, yet romantic country, wWoh the 
distress of my own mind prevented me from remarking particularly, 
and which, luerefore, I will not attempt to describe. The lofty pemt 
of Ben Lomond, here the predominant monarch of the mountains, 
lay on our right hand, and served as a striking landmark. I was not 
awakened from my apathy, until, after a long and toilsome walk, we 
emerged through a pass in the hills, and lioch Lomond opened before 
us. I wOl spare you the attempt to describe what you would hardly 
comprehend without going to see it. But certainly this noble lake, 
boasting innumerable heautiflil islands, of every varymg form and out¬ 
line which fancy can franie—its norihern extremity nairowing until it 
is lost among dusky and retreating mountains—while, graduaU^y 
widening as it exteniB to the southward, it spreads its base around the 

“ strike up." 
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indentures and promonteries of a &ir and fertile land, affords on.e of 
the most surprisbigr, beautiful, and sublime spectacles in n,ature, 
•Hie eastern side, neeuUarly rough and rugged, was at this time tlie 
chief seat of MacQregor and his clan,—to curb whom, a small garri- 
Bdn had been stations in a central j^sition betwixt Loch Lomond 
a^d ano^er lake. The extreme strength of the country, however, 
the numerous passes, marshes, caverns, and other places of con¬ 
cealment or defmice, made the establishment of this little fort seem 
liather an acknowledgment of the dangm*, than an effectual means of 
securing against it. 

On more than one occasion, as well as on that which 1 witnessed, 
tiie nrrison suffered from the adventurous spirit of the outlaw and 
his followers. Thpse advantages woto never sullied by ferocity when 
he himself was in command; for, equally good-tempered ana saga- 
dons, he understood well the danger of incurring unnecessary odium. 
1 learned with pleasure that he hsd caused the captives of the pre¬ 
ceding day to be liberated in safety; and many traits of mercy, and 
even of generosity, are recorded of this remarkable man on similar 
occasions. 


four lusty highland rowers; and our host took leave of us with great 
cordiality, and even affection. Betwixt him and Mr Jarvie, indeed, 
there seemed to exist a degree of mutual regard, which formed a 
strong contrast to their different occupations and habits. AAer kiss¬ 
ing each otlier very lovingly, and when they were just in the act of 
parting, the Bailie, in the fulness of his he^, and with a faltering 
voice, assured his kinsman, “ that if ever an hundred pund, or even 
twa hundred, would put him or his family in a settled way, he need 
hut just send a line to the Saut-hteketand Rob, grasping his 
basket-hilt with one hand, and shaking Mr Jarvie’s heartily with the 
other, protested, "that if ever anybody should affront his kinsman, 
an he would but let him ken, he would stow his lugs out of his head, 
•were he the best man in Glasgow.” 

■ With these assurances of mutual aid and continued good-will, we 
bore away from the shore, and took our course for the south-western 
angle of the lake, where it gives birth to the river Leven. Rob Roy 
remained for some time standing on the rock from beneath which we 
had departed, conspicuous by his long gun, waving tartans, and the 
single plume in his cap, wlileh in those days denoted the Highland 
gentleman and soldier; although I observe that the present militajiy 
taste has decorated the Huhland bonnet with a quantity of black 
plumage resem^ng that wmch is home before fhnerals. At length, 
as the dktanoe increased between us^ we saw him turn and go slowly 
up the side of the hill, followed by his immediate attendants or body 
guard. 

We performed our voyage for a long time in silence, interrupted 
only by the Gaelic diant which one of me rowers sung in low irregu¬ 
lar measure, rising occamonally into a wild chorus, in which the 
others joined. 

My own thoughts were sad enough; yet I felt some 
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m tiio cntlitudasm of tiie moment, &at ha,d mt Mth been IMt of 
Romo, 1 could have eonoented to Uve and die a lonely hermit in one 
of the romantic and beautifnl islands amongst whkdi our boat glided. 

The Railie had also his speculations, but tliev were of smnewhat a 
different complexion; as I iband when, after about an hour’s gilencc, 
during which ne had been mentally engined in the calculations neces¬ 
sary, he undertook to prove the possibility of draining the lake, and 
"giving to plou^ and harrow many hundred, ay, many a thousand 
acres, from whuk no man could get earthly ^de ^enow, unless it 
were a gedd,^ or a dish o’ perch now and then.” 

Amidst a long discussion, which he " crammed into mine ear against 
the stomach of my sense,’’I only remember that it was part of hjs 
prqject to preserve a portion of the lake ju^t deep enough and broad 
enough for the purposes of water-carriage, so that coju-barges a n d ; 
gabbards should pass as easUy between iJumbarton and Glenfalloch 
ds between Glasgow and Greenock. 

At length we neared our distant places of landing, adjoining to the 
ruins of an ancient castle, and just where the l&e discharges its 
superfluous waters into the Leven. There we found Dongm wflli 
the horses. The Bailie had formed a plan with respect to " me crea¬ 
ture," as well as upon the draining of the lake; an^ perhaps in both 
cases, with more regard to the utuity than to the practical possibiH^ 
of his scheme. “Dongal,” he smd,‘‘ye are a kmdly creature, and 
hae the sense and feeling o’ what is due to your betters—and I’m 
e’en woe for you, Dougal, for it caiina be but that in the life ye lead 
you suld get a Jeddart cast ae day, saner or later. 1 trust, consider¬ 
ing my services as a ma^trate, and my father the deacon’s afore me, 

I hae interest eneugh in the council to gar them wink a wee at a 
waur faut than yours. Sae I hae been thmking, that if ye will gang 
back to Glasgow wi' us, being a strong-backit creature, ye might be 
employed in the warehouse tul sometmng better suld cast up." 

“Her nainsell muckle obliged till the Bailie’s honour,” replied 
Dougal: “ but teil be in her slianks fan she gangs on a causeway’d 
street, unless she bo drawn up the Gallowgate wi’ tows, as she was 
before.” 

In fact; I afterwards learned that Dougal had originally come to 
Glasgow as a prisoner, from being concerned in some depredation, 
but bad somehow found such favour in the eyes of the jailor, that, 
with rather overweening confidence, he had retained him in his ser¬ 
vice as one of the turnkeys—a task which Dougal had discharged 
with sufficient fidelity, so far as was known, until overcome by liis 
clannish prejudices on the unexpected mpearance of his old leader. 

Astonimed at receiving so round a refusal to so fbrourable an offer, 
the Bailie, taming to me, observed, that the “ creature was a natural- 
bora idiot.” I testified my own gratitude in a way which Dougid 
much better relished, by slipping ia couple of gninewiuito his hand. 
He no sooner felt the touch of the gold, than he rarung twice or 
thrice from the earth with the agility of a inld buck, mnging out .first 
one heel and then another, in a manner which would have astoniraed 
a Frendi dancingrinaster. He ran to the boatmen to shew them the 

I Apike, 
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priz^ apd fk small ffraloi^ made them take ^ in his rt^tures. He 
then, to we a%rntp^e eapression^ the toamatio John Banyan, 

" went on his way, and I saw hun no more.” 

' The Bailie and I mounted ohr horses, and proceeded on the road 
to, Qlawow. 'When we had lost the view of the lake, and its superb 
amphitheatre of mountains, 1 could not help expressing, with enthu¬ 
siast ,my sense of its natural beautii^ although I was cowcious that 
Mr Jame was a yeiy uncongenial splint to eommunicate with on such 
a subject. 

“ Ye are a young gentleimm,” he re|died, and an Englishman, 
and a' this may be yery fine to you j but for me, wha am a main man, 
and ken something o' the different ^values of land, 1 ^yadna gie the 
finest sight we hae seen iu the Hielands, for the first keek o’ the 
Gorbals o’ Glasgow; and if I were ance there, it suldna be every 
fule’s ^and, begging your pardon, Mr Francis, that suld take me 
out o’ sight o’ Sanit Mutigo’a steeple again!” 

The honest man had his wish} for, by dint of travelling very late, 
we arrived at his own house that night, or rather on the succeeding 
morning. Having seen mv worthy fellow-traveller safely consigned 
to the ^arge of the consinerate and officious Mattie, I proceeded to 
Mrs Flyter^, in whose house, even at this unwonted horn*, light was 
still burning. The door was opened by no less a person tlian Andrew 
Fairservice himself, who, upon the first sound of my voice, set up a 
loud shout of joyful recogmtion, and without uttering a syllable, ran 
in stairs towards a parlour on the second floor, from the windows of 
ivaich the light proceeded. Justly conceiving that he went to 
amiouDce my return to the anxious Owen, I followed him upon the 
foot. Owen was not alone,—there was another in the apartment,— 
it was my father. 

The first impulse was to preserve the dignity of his usual equani¬ 
mity ,—“ Fimcis, I am glad to see you.” The next was to embrace 
me tenderly,—^“My dear—dear sonl”—Owen secured one of my 
hands, and wetted it with hm tears, while he joined in gratulatingmy 
return. These are scenes which address themselves to the eye and to 
the heart rather than to the ear—My old eyelids still moisten at the 
recollection of our meetiimj but your kind and affectionate feelings 
can well imagine what I should find it impossible to describe. 

■^en the tumult of our joy was over, 1 learnt that my fatlier had 
arrived from Holland shortly after Owen had set off for Scotland. 
Determined and rapid in all his movements, he onlv stopped to pro¬ 
vide the meara of discharging the obHgations inoumbcnt on his house. 
By his extensive resources, with funds enlarged and credit fortified, 
by eminent success in his eontinenttd speculatiouj he easily accom- * 
pushed what perhaps his absence alone rendered difficult, and set out 
for Scotland to exabyustice from llashleigh Osbaldistone, ns well as 
to put order. tlRhis afimrs in that country. My father's arrival in full 
cre^ and with the ample means of supporting hk engagements 
honoimbly. as well os bmmfitting his correspondente in futm'e, was a 
stunning blow to MaoTfttie and Company, who had conceive his 
star set lor ever. Hi^y incmised at tne usage his confidential derk 
and alrent had received m their hands, Mr Osbaldistone refused evmy 
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teiulQr of apology and accommodation; andihaViptffidttle^thelMdaai^/ 
of theic account, announced to them that, with tin it$ huhaefous " 

linffciit advant^es, that leaf of their ledger was closed for ever. . 

while he epjoyed this triumph over false friends, he was nqt a 
little alarmed on my account. Owen, good n^ah, had not supposed it 
possible th^ a journey of fifty or sixty miles, wMch may ne naide 
with so much case and safety in any direction from London, could ho 
attended with any particular danger. But he caught'alarm, hy8;nn> 
pathy, from my father, to whom tlie country, and the lawless mia- 
racter of its inhabitants, were better known. 

These apprehensions were msed to agony, when, a few hours be¬ 
fore I arrived, Andrew Fairservice made his appetHrance, with a dismrf 
and exaggerated account of the uncertmn state in which he had left 
me. The nobleman with whose troops he had been a sort of prisoner, 
had, after examination, not only dismissed him, but famished him 
with the means of returning rapnlly ta Glasgow, in order to announce 
to my friends my precarious and unpleasant situation. 

Andrew was one of those persons who had no objection to the smrt 
of temporary attention and woful importance whicu attaches itself to 
the bearer of bad tidings, and had merefore by no means smoothed 
down his talc in the telling, especially as the nch London merchant 
himself proved unexpectedly one of the auditors. He went at great 
length into an account of the dangers I had escaped, chiefly, as he 
in-sinnated, by means of his own c:^erience, exertion, and sagucity. 

“ What was to come of me now, when my better ange^ in his 
(Andrerv’s) person, was removed from my side, it was,” he said, “ sad 
and salr to cotneeture; that the Bailie was nae better than just nae- 
body at a pinch, or something waur, for he was a conceited body— 
and Andrew hated conceit—but ceTtarnly, atween the pistols and the 
carabines of the troopers, that rappit air the tone after the tothcr as 
fast os hail, and the dirks and claymores o’ the Hielanders, and the 
deep waters and weils o’ the Avondow, it was to be thought there wad 
be a puir account of the young gentleman.” 

Tms statement would have driven Owen to despair, had he been 
alone and unsupported; but my father’s perfect knowledge of man¬ 
kind enabled him casUy to appreciate the character of Andrew, and 
the real amount of his inteuigence. Stripped of all exaggeration, 
however, it was alarming enough to a parent. He determined to set 
out In person to obtain my liberty by ransom or negotiation, and was 
busied witli Owen till a late hour, in order to get tlirough some ne¬ 
cessary correspondence, and devolve on the latter some business 
which should be transacted during his absence j and thus it chanced 
that I found them watchers. 

It was late ere we separated to rest, and, too impatieitf. long to 
endure repose, 1 was stirring early the next morning. Anorew gave 
his attendance at my levee, as in duty bound* and, nfetead of the 
scarecrow figure to which he had been reduced iat Aberfoil, now 
appeared in ue attire of on undertaker, a goodly suit, namdy, of we 
deejifcst mounting. It was not till after one or two queries, which 
the rascal affected as long as he could to misunderstand, that I fpund 
out he “ had thought it twt decent to put on mourning, pn account of 
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my iaemresaible loss; and as Uie broker at whoso shop he had 
equipped himself, declined to receire the goods again, and. fts hia 
own garments had been destroyed or carried off in iny honour's ser. 
Tice, uoubfless I and iny honourable father, whom Frovidence had 
blessed wi’ the means, w^na sufler a puir lad to sit down wi’ the loss; 
a stand o’ claes was nae great matter to an Osbaldistone (be praised 
for’tl) especially to an auld and attached servant o’ the house.” 

As there was something of justice in Andrew’s plea of loss in my 
service, his finesse succeeded; and be came by a good suit of mouni- 
iqg, with a beaver mid all things conforming, as me exterior signs of 
jroe for a master who was alive and merry. 

My father’s first care, when he arose, was to visit Mr Jarvic, for 
whose kindness he entertained the most gratefnl sentiments, wliicli 
he expressed in few, but manly and nervous terms. He explained 

the altered state or his affairs, and offered the Bailie, on such terms 
as ootdd not but be both advmitageouB and acceptable that part in 
his concerns which had been hitherto managed by MacVittie and 
Company. The Bailie heartily congratulated my father and Owen 
on the changed posture of their affairs, and, without affecting to dis¬ 
claim that he h^ done his best to serve them, when matters looked 
otherwise, he said, “ He had only just acted as he wad be done by— 
that, as to the extension of their correspondenee.he frankly accepted 
it vmh thanks. Had MaeVittie’s folk behaved like honest men,’’ he 
sa^ " he wad hae liked ill to hoe come in aliint them, and out afore 
them, this gate. But it’s otherwise, and they maun e’en stand the 
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The Bailie then pulled me by the sleeve into a comer, and, after 
again cordiaiW wishing me joy, proceeded, in rather an einban-assed 
tone —" I wad heartily wish, Maister Francis, there snld be as little 
said as possible about the queer things we saw up yonder awa. 
There’s nae gude, unless ane were jndjciaUy examinate^to say ony- 


though I am a decent sponsible man, when I am on my right end, I 
canna but think I maun hae made a queer figure without my hat and 
my periwig, hinging by the middle like bawdrons, or a cloak flung 
ower a cloakpin. Baihe Grahame wad hae an unco hair in rny neck 
an he got that tale by the eud.” 

I could not suppress a smile when I recollected Oie Bailie’s situa¬ 
tion, although 1 certainly thought it no laughing matter at &e time. 
The good-natured merchant was a little confused, but smUed also 
whonhe riiook his head—* I see how it is—see how it is. But say 
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ihing about it. 1 wad never hear on end o’t.” 
obviously relieved from his impending feai s of ridicule, 
d him it was my father’s intention to leave Glasgow adkost 
It. Indeed he nad now no motive for remaining, since the 
£le part of the papers carried off by Baddeigh had been 
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recovered. For that portion which he had chuverted into cash and 
expeijded in his own or qn politiotd intrig^ues, there was no mode of 
recovering it but by a suit at law, which was forthwith commenced,. 
iind proceeded, as our law-Bgents assured us, with all deliberate 
speed. 

We spent, accordingly, one hospitable day with the Eailic, and 
took leave of him, as tnia narrative now does. He continued to,grow 
in wealth, honour, and credit, and actually rose to the highest civic 
honours in his native dty. About two years after the penod I iiave 
mentioned, he tired of his bachelor life, and promoted Mattie from 
lier wheel W the kitchen fire to the upper end of his table, in the cha¬ 
racter of Mrs Jarvie. BaUie Graluune, the MaeVilties, and other3 
(for all men have their enemies, especially in the council of a royal 
burgh), ridiculed this transformation.—“ But," said Mr Jarvie, “let 
them say their say. 1 '11 ne’er fash mysell, nor lose my liking for sae 
feckless a matter as a nine days’ clash. My honest fa&er the deacon 
had a byword, 

Brent brow and lUj Ain. 

A laring heart, nnda leal wltliin, 

Is belter than gowd or gentle kin. 

Besides,” as he always concluded, “ Mattie was nae ordinai-y hvssock- 
quuan; she was akin to the Laird o’ Limmerfield.’’ 

Whether it was owing "to her descent or her good gifts, I do not 
presume to decide; but Mattie behaved excellently in her exaltation, 
and relieved tlie apprehensions of some of the Bailie’s friends, who 
had deemed his experiment somewhat hazardous. 1 do not know 
tlmt there was any otlier incident of his quiet and useful life wortiiy 
of being particularly recorded. 


chapter XXXVIl. 


“ Come yc Iitthcr, my * six ’ good sons, 

Uollant moil I trow ye be. 

How many of you, my children dear, 

WiU stand by that good Bari and me ?'* 

‘■Five ’ of them did answer make— 

• Five' of them spoke hastily, 

“ 0 father, till the day we die, 

We’ll stand by thiit good Earl and thee.” 

TAt JUsin^ t» (At Iftrik. 

On the moniing when we were to depart from Glasgow, Andrew 
Fairservice bounced into my apartment like a madman, jumping up 
and down, and singing, with more vehemence than tune, 

“ TIio kiln's on Are—the kiln's on fire— 

Tlio kiln’s on rtre—she's a’ in a lowo.” 

With some difficulty I prevailed on him to ccasO his confounded 
clamoin*, and explain to me what the matter was. He wad’pleaaed to 
inform me, as if he had been bringing the finest news imaginable, 
“ that the HieJimds were clean broken out, every man o’ them, and 
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tl»at Bob Roy, and a’ Ins breekless bands, wad be down upon Glas¬ 
gow, or twenty-four hours o’ the clock gaed round.” ^ 

“ Hold your tongue,” said I, “ you rascal 1 Yon must be drunk or 
in^; and if there is any truth in your news, is it a singing matter, 
you scoundrel?” 

“ Drunk or mad ? Nae doubt,” replied Andrew, dauntle-ssly, “ ane's 
aye drunk or mad if he tells what grit folks duma like to hear—Sing? 
Od, the clans will make us sing on the wrang side o’ oinr mouth, if wo 
are sae drunk or mad as to bide their coming.” 

I rose in great haste, and found my father and Owen also on foot, 
,and in considerable alarm. 

Andrew’s news proved but too true in the main. The gi-eat re¬ 
bellion which agitated Britain in the year 171S had already broken 
out, by the unfortunate Earl of Mar’s setting up the standard of the 
Stuart family in on iU-omened honr, to the ruin of many honourable 
families, both in England and Scotmnd. The treachery of some of 
the Jacobite agents (Rashleigh among the rest), and the arrest of 
others, had made George the First’s Government acquainted wdtli 
the extensive ramifications of a conspiiacy long prepared, and which 
at last exploded prematurely, and in a part of the kingdom too dis¬ 
tant to have any vital effect upon the country, whicli, however, was 
plunged into much confiision. 

This great public event served to confirm and elucidate tlie obscure 
explanations I had received from MacGregor; and I could easily sec 
why the westlaud clans, who were brought against him, should liavc 
waived their private quarrel, in considerntion that they were sill 
shortly to be engaged in the same public cause. It was a more 
melancholy reflectiou to my mind, that Dnuia Vernon wa-s the wife of 
one of those who were most active in turning the world upside down, 
and that she was herself exposed to oU the privations and perils of 
her husband’s hazardous trade. 

We held an immediate consultation on the measures we were to 
adopt in this crisis, and acquiesced in my father’s plan, that we sliould 
instantly get the necessaiy passports, and make the best of nnr way 
to London. I acquainted my father with my wi.sh to offer my per- 
tonal seyyice to the Government in any volunteer corps, severaJ'beiiig 
alrea^jj^okeii of. He readily acquiesced in my proposal; for, 
thoughdic disliked war as a profession, yet, upon principle, no man 
would have exposed life more willingly in deiciice of civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty. 

We travelled in haste and in peril through Dumfries-sliire and the 
neighbouring countias of England. In ^is quarter, gentlemen of 
the Tory interest were already in motion, mustering men and horses, 
while the Whigs assembled themselves in the principal towns, armed 
the inhabitants, and prepared for civil war. We narrowly escaped 
being stopped on more occasions than one, and were often compelled 
to t&e circuitous routes to avoid the points where forces were 
iHMeinbling. 

When wp reached London, we immediately associated with those 
bankei-s and eminent mwchants who agreed to support the credit of 
^yemment, and to meet that run upon the funds, on which the con- 
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spfiiitors had greatly founded their hopes of'furthering their undei*- 
takingi, by rendering the Goremment, as it were, bankrupt. My 
&ther was diosen one of the members of this formidable body of the- 
monied interest as all hod the greatest confidence in Im zeal, sldlh 
and activity. He was also the organ by which they communicated 
witlj Govenraient, and contrired, from rands belonging to his own 
house, or over which he had command, to find purchasers for a quan¬ 
tity of the national stock, which was suddenly flung into the market 
at a depreciated price when the rebellion broke out. 1 was not idle 
niyself,but obtained a commission, and levied, at my father's expense, 
about two hundred men, with whom I joined General Carpenter’s 
army. 

The rebellion, m the meantime, had extended itself to England. 
The unfortunate Earl of Derweutwater had taken arms in the cause, 
along with General Poster. My j)oor micle, Sir Hildebrand, whoso 
estate was reduced to almost notlung by his own carelessness and the 
expense and debauchery of his sons and liousehold, was easily per¬ 
suaded to join that unfortunate standard. Before doing so, however, 
he exhibited a degree of precaution of which uo one could liave sus¬ 
pected him—^he made his will. 

By this document he devised his estates at OsbaldLstone-IIall, and 
•SO forth, to his sons successively, and their male heirs, until ho came 
to llaslileigb, whom, on account of the turn he luul lately taken in 
politics, he detested with all hismight,^—^he cut him off with a sliillhig, 
and settled the estate on mo, as his next heir. I had always been 
rather a favourite of the old gentleman; bnt it is probable that, 
co’.-lident in the number of gigantic youths who now armed around 
him, he considered the, destination as likely to remain a dead letter, 
whieh ho inserted chieflv to shew his displeasure nt lla-shleigh’s 
treachery, botli public and doifiestic. ITiere was an article, by whieh 
. he lieqmWhed to the niece of his late wife, Diana Vernon, now Latiy 
Diana Vernon, Beauchamp, some diamonds btdonging to her late 
aunt, and a great silver ewer, having tlie arms of Vernon and Oshal- 
distone quarterly engraven upon it. 

But Heaven had decreed a more speedy extinction of his numerous 
and, healthy linciige, than, most probably, he himself had reckoned 
on. In the very first muster of tlie conspirators, at a place called 
Green-lligg, Thornclifl' Osbaldistone quan-elled almut precedence 
with a geuUeman of the Northumbrian border, to the full as fierce 
and intractable as himself. In spite of all remonstrances, they gave 
their commander a specimen or how far their discipline might be 
relied upon, by fighting it out with their rapiers, and my kinsman 
was killed on rae spot. His death was a great loss to Sir Hildebi and, 
for, notwitlistanding his infernal temper, he bad a m-ain or two of 
more sense than belonged to the rest of the brotherhood, Eashleigh 
always excepted. 

Perceval, the sot, died also in his calling. He had a wager with an¬ 
other gentleman (who, from his exploits in that lino, had acquired 
the formidable epithet of Brandy Svmewell), which should drink the 
largest cup of strong liquor when King James was proclaimed by 
the insurgents at Morpetn. The exploit was something enormous. 
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I forget the exact quantity of brandy which Percie swallowed, hjjt it 
occasioned a fever, of which he expired at the end of three dayj. with 
Ihe word, water, water, perpetually on his tongue. 

Dickon broke his neck near Warrington Bndge, in an attempt to 
show off a foundered blood-mare, which he wished to palm upon a 
Manchester merchant who bad joined the insurgents. He pushed 
the animal at a fre-barred gate; she fell in the leap, and the unfor¬ 
tunate jockey lost his life. 

Wilfred the fool, as sometime befalls, had the best fortune of the 
family. He was slain at Proud Preston, in Lancashire, on the day 
that General Garaentcr attacked the barricades, fighting with great 
nraverr, though Iliave heard he was never able exactly to compre¬ 
hend the cause of quarrel, and did not uniformly remember on which 
king’s side he was engaged. John also behaved very boldly in the 
same engagement, and received several wounds, of whidi he was not 
happy enough to die on the spot. 

Old Sir Hildebrand, entirely broken-hearted by tliese succeMiye 
losses, became, by the next days surrender, one of the unhappy pri¬ 
soners, and was lodged in Newgate with his wounded son John. 

I was now released from my military duty, and lost no time, there¬ 
fore, in endeavouring to relieve the distresses of these near relations. 
My fathers intere.st with Govermnent, and the general compassion 
excited by a parent who had sustained the successive loss of so many 
sons within so short a time, would have prevented my uncle and 
cousin from being brought to trial for high treason. But their doom 
was given forth from a greater tribunal. John died of his woimds in 
Newgate, recommending to me, with his last breath, a cast of hawks 
which ho had at the Ilafl, and a black spaniel hitch called Lucy. 

My poor uncle seemed beaten down to the very earth by his family 
cidamities, and the circumstances in«which he unexpectedly found 
himself. He said little, bqj: seemed ^teful for such attentions as 
circumstances permitted me to shew him. I did not witness his 
jneeting with my fi^ther for the first time for so many years, and 
under circumstances so melancholy; but judging from my father’s 
extreme depression of spirits, it must have been melancholy in the 
last degree. Sir Hildebrand spoke with great bitterness against 
Rashleigh, now his only surviving child; laid upon him the ruin of 
his house, and the deaths of all ms brethren, and declared, that nei¬ 
ther he nor they would have plunged into political intrigue, but for 
that very member of his femily who had been the first to desert them. 
He once or twice mentioned Diana, always with great affection; and 
once he said, while I sate by his bedside—^“Nevoy, since Tboracliff 
and all of them are dead, I am sorry you cannot have her.” 

The expression affected mo mnen at the time; for it was a usual 
custom or the poor old Baronet’s, when joyously setting forth upon 
the morning’s chase, to distinguish ’f homcliff, who was a favourite, 
while ho summoned the rest more generally; and the loud jolly tone 
in which he i^ed to hollo, “ Call Thomie—call all of them,” con¬ 
trasted sadlji^with the wo-begone and self-abandoning note in which 
he uttraedijl^. disconsolate words which I ^ve above quoted. He 
m€ntjg|mP«ontents of Ms will, and supplied me with an autheq- 
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tib^tnd cony the original he had deposited with my old acquaint- 
anct^Ir Justice Inglewood, who, dreaded by no one, and confided in 
by an*as a kind of neutral person, had become, for aught I know, the 
depositaiy of half tlie wills of the fighting men of both factions in the 
county of Northumberland. 

llie greater part of my uncle’s last hours were spent in the dis¬ 
charge of the religious duties of his church, in which lie was directed 
by the chaplain of the Sardinian sunbassador, for whom, with some 
diificulty, we obtained permission to visit him. I could not ascertain 
by my own observation, or through the medical attendants, that Sir 
Ilildebiwnd Osbaldistone died of any formed complaint bearing a 
name in the science of raedidne. He seemed to mo completely woilT 
out and broken down by fatigue of body and distress of mind, and 
rutlier ceased to exist, than died of any positive struggle,—just as a 
vessel, buftetted and tossed by a succession of tempestuous gales, 
her timbera overstrained, and her joints loosened, will sometimes 
spring a leak and founder, w'hen tlicrc are no apparent causes for 
her destruction. 

It was a remarkable circumstance that my fathey, after the last 
duties were performed to his brotlicr, appeared suddenly to imbibe a 
strong anxiety that I should act upon the will, and represent his 
father’s house, wliicli had hitherto seemed to be the thing in tlio 
world which had least charms for him. But formerly, he had been 
only like the fox in the fable, eoutemniug what was beyond his reach; 
and, moreover, I doubt not that the excessive dislike which he enter¬ 
tained against Ilashleigh (now Sir Bashleigh) Osbaldistonc, who 
h)udly threatened to attack his father Sir Hildm’aud’s will and settle¬ 
ment, coiToboratcd my father’s desire to maintain it. 

“He liad been most unjustly disinherited,” he said, “by his own 
father—his brother’s will had repaii'cd the disgiacc, if not uie injury, 
by leaving the wreck of the property to Frank, the natural heir, and 
he w'as determined the bequest ^ould take efiect.” 

In the meantime Easldeigh was not altogether a contemptible per¬ 
sonage as an opponent. The information he had given to (xovern- 
lucut was critic^y well-timed, and his extreme plausibility, with the 
extent of his inteJiigence, and tlie artful manner in wliich he con¬ 
trived to assume bom merit and influence, had, to a certain extent, 
procured him patrons among Ministers. We were already in tho 
lull tide of litigation with him on the subject of his pillaging the firm 
of Osbnidistoue and IVcsham; and, judging from the progress we 
made in that comparatively simple law-suit, there was a chance that 
this second course of litigation might be drawn out beyond the period 
of all our natural lives. 

'To avert these delays as much as posable, my father, by the advice 
of his counsel learned in the law, paid off and vested in my person 
the rights to certain large mortgages affecting Osbaldistone-Hali. 
l^erhaps, however, the opportunity to convert a great share of the 
large profits which accrued from tne rapid rise of the funds upon the 
suppression of the rebellion, and the experience he had so lately had 
of Ine perils of commerce, encouraged him to realize, in this manner, 
a considerable part of h& property. At any rate, it so ^aiy;ed, that. 
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instead of comtnandihgr'me to the desk, as I fully expected, 
intimated my willingness to comply with his wishes, howeve&'Shey 
might destine me, 1 received liis directions to go down to Osbaldi- 
8toiK)-l lull, and take possession of it as the heir and representative of 
tlio family. 1 was directed to airnly to Squite Inglewood for the coi>y 
of my ancle's will deposited with mm, and take all necessary measures 
to secure that possession which sages say makes nine points of the law. 

At another time 1 should have been delighted with this change of 
dfi.stination. But now Osbaldistone-Hall was aiccompauied by many 
painful recollections. StiU, however, I thought that in that neigh¬ 
bourhood only 1 was likely to acquire some mformation respeetmg 
the fate of Diana Vernon. I had every reason to fear it must be far 
different from what 1 could have wished it. But I could obtain no 
precise information on the subject. 

It was in vain that I endeavoured, by such acts of kindness as their 
situation admitted, to conciliate the confidence of some distant rela¬ 
tions who were among the prisoners iu Newgate. A pride wliicJi I 
could not condemn, and a natural suspicion of the Whig Frank Os- 
haldistone, cousin to the double-distilled traitor Rasluoigh, closed 
every heart and tongue, and I only received thanks, cold and extorted, 
in exchange for sncTi benefits as I had power to offer. The ann of 
the law was also gradually abridging tlic numbers of those whom 1 
endeavoured to serve, and the hearts of the survivors became gradu¬ 
ally more contracted towards all whom they conceived to be con¬ 
cerned with the existing Qovcsrnment. As they were led gradually, 
and by detachments, to execution, those who survived lost interest in 
mankind, and the desire of communicating with them. I shall long 
remember what one of them, Ned Shafton by uam^ replied to my 
anxious inquirj', whether tlicre was any indulgence I could procui'c 
him? “Mr Frank Osbaldistonc, I must suppose you mean me kindly, 
and therefore I thank you. But, by G—, men cannot be fattened 
like poultry, when they see their neighbours earned off day by day 
to the place of execution, and know that their own necks are to bo 
twisted round in tlieir turn. 

Upon tlie wholfc therefore, I was glad to escape from London, 
from Newgate, ana from the scenes whioh both exhibited, to breathe 
the free air of Northumberland. Andrew Fairservice had continued 
in my service more from my father’s pleasure than my own. At pre¬ 
sent there seemed a prospect that his local acquaintance with Oabal- 
distone-Uall and its vicinity luij^it he useful; and, of course, he 
accoulpanied me on my journey, and I enjoyed the prospect of getting 
rid of him, by establishitm him in his old quarters. 1 cannot con¬ 
ceive how he could nrevaU upon my father to interest himself in him, 
unless it were by the art, whioh he possessed iu no inconsiderable 
degi ee, of affecting an extreme attachment to his master; which 
tlieoretieal attachment he made compatible in practice with playing 
all maimer of tricks without scruple, providing only against his mas¬ 
ter being cheated by any one butlilmself. 

We performed our journey to the north without any remarkable 
adventure, and we found the countiy, so lately agitated by rebellion, 
now peaasfol. and in good order. The nearer we approached to 
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more dfd my heart siolcatthefhoiigrht of enters 
ing that deserted mansion; so that, in order to postpone the evil day, 
1 resolved first to make ray visit at Mr Justice toglewood’s. 

. That venerable person had been inach disturbed with thoughts of 
vrhat he had been, and what he now was} and natural recollections 
of the past had interfered considerably with the active duty which in 
his present situation might have been expected from him. He was 
fortunate, however, in one respect: he had got rid of his derk Job- 
son, who had finally left him in dudgeon at his inactivity, and become 
Icgu assistant to a certain Squire Standish, who btm lately com¬ 
menced operations in those parts as a justice, with a zeal for Eiog;, 
George and the Protestant succession, which, very different from the 
feelings of his old patron, Mr Jobson had more occasion to restraiu 
within the bounds of the law, than to stimulate to exertion. 

Old Justice Inglewood received me with great courtesy, and readily 
exhibited my uncle’s will, which seemed to be without a flaw. He 
was for some time in obvious distress, how he should speak and act 
in my presence; but when he found, that though a supporter of the 
present Government upon prindple, I was dusposed to think with 
})ity on those who had opposed it on a mistaken feeling of loyalty 
and duty, his discourse became a very diverting medley of what he 
bad done, and what he hod left undoncr-the pains he had taken to 
prevent some squires from joining, and to at the escape of 
others who had been so uiducky as to engage in the affair. 

Wc were iMe-a-tUe, and several bumpers liad been quaffed by the 
Justice’s special desire, when, on a sudden, ho re 9 [ueated me to fill a 
hmm fide, brimmer to the health of poor dear Die Vernon, the rose, 
of the wilderness, the heath-hell of Cheviot, and the blossom that’s 
lraiirti)lan(e.d to an infernal convent. 

‘•Is not Miss Venion married, then?” 1 exclaimed, iu great aslo- 
nislimeiit. “ I thought his Excellency”- 

“I’ooh! pooli! his Excellency and liis Lordship’s all a humbug 
now, you know—mere f<t Germains titles—^Earl ca Beauchamp, and 
ambassador plenipotentiary from Prance, when the Duke Regent of 
Orleans scai'ce knew that ho lived, I dare say. But you must have 
seen old Sir Frederick Vernon at the hall, when he played the part 
of Father Vaughan ?” 

“ Good heavens I then Vaughan was Miss Vernon's fother I" 

“ To be sure lie was," said the Justice, coolly^—“there’s no useiu 
keeping the secret now, for he must be out of the country by this 

time—.otherwise, no doubt, it would be my duty to apprdiena him__ 

Come, off with your bumper to my dear lost Die! 

Andletlicrhe&Uli goiound, around, around. 

And let Iier healtli go round; 

For tlioagh yonr etockliig be of alii. 

Toot knees near kiss tbe ground, aground, aground." i , 

1 was unable, as the reader may easily conceive, to join in the 
Justiee’s jollity. My head swam with the shock I had received. “ I 
never heard,” I said, “ that Miss Vernon’s father was living.” 

“ It was not our Government’s fault that he is,” replied Inglewooil, 

1 'fids pithy verse oerars, It is bcltevod, In BhadwoU’s play of B«ty Falr^ 
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" for the devil a man thdre is whose head would have bronglit moYe 
money. He was oondenmed to detdh for Fenwick’s plot, au^was 
thon^t to bare htid some hand in the Knightsbridge anair, in Kin^ 
William’s time; and as he hod married in Sco^nd a relation of the 
house of Breadiubajie,he possessed great influence with all their chiefs. 
There was a talk of his being demanded to be given up at the Peace 
of Byswick, but he shammed ill, and his death was given publicly out 
in the French pamrs. But when he came back here on the old score, 
we old cavaliers Icnew him well{—that is to say, I knew him, not as 
being a cavalier myself, but no mformation being lodged against the 
poor gentleman, and my memory being sliortened by mqueut attacks 
^ gout, Z could not hare sworn to him, you know.” 

"Was he, then, notkno^ at Osbaldistoue-Hall?” I inquired. 

" To none but to his daughter]; the old knight, and Eashleighj who 
had got at that secret as he did at every one and held it like a 
twisted cord about poor Die’s neck. 1 bare seen her one himdred 
times she would hare spit at him, if it had not been fear for her 
father, whose life would not have been worth five minutes’ purchase 
if he had been discovered to the Government—But don’t mistake mo, 
Mr Osbaldistone; 1 say the Government is a good, a gracious, and a 
just Government; and if it has hanged one-half of the rebels, poor 
things, all will acknowledge they would not have been touched had 
thcr staid peaceably at home.” 

Waiving the discussion of these political questions, I brought hack 
Mr Inglewood to his subject, aud 1 found that Diaua, having posi¬ 
tively refused to marry any of the Osbaldistone family, and expressed 
her particular detestation of Eashleigh, he had from that time begun 
to cool in zeal for the cause of the Pretender; to which, as the 
youngest of six brethren, and bold, artful, aud able, he liad hitherto 
looked forward as the means of making his fortune. Probably the 

S dsion with which he had been forced to render up the spoils 
he had abstracted from father’s counting-house by tlie 
united authority of Sir Frederick Yemon aud the Scottisli Chiefs, had 
determined his resolution to advance hk progress by changing bis 
opinions, and betraying Ms trust. Perhaps also—for few men were 
better judges where his interest was concemed—he considered their 
means and talents to be, as they afterwards proved, greatly inade¬ 
quate to the important task of overthrowing an establisbcd Govern¬ 
ment. Sir Frederick Vernon, or, as he was called among the 
Jaoobit^,his Excellency Viscount Beanchamp, had, with his dai^hter, 
some diflieul^ in escapmg the consequences of Boshleigh’s inmnna- 
tion. Here Mr Inglewood’s information was at fault; but be did not 
doubt, since we had not heard of Sir Frederick being in the hands of 
the Government, he must bo by this time abroad, where, agreeably to 
the cruel bond he had entered into with his brother-in-law, Diana, 
since she had declined to select a husband out of the Osbaldistone 
fomily, must be confined to a convent. The original cause of this 
singular agreement Mr Ih^ewood could not perfectly explain; but 
he understood it was a fainuy compact, entered into for the pu^ose 
of securing to Sir Frederick the rents of the remnant of his large 
4|ftate^ vested in the Osbaldistone family by some 
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le^al manoeuvre; in short, a family compact, in vhidt, like many of 
those undertaken at tliat time of day, the feelings of the principal 
parties interested vrere no more regarded than if they had heen a 
part of the live-stock upon the lands. 

1 cannot tellr— fuch is the tvaywardness of the human heart,— 
-whether this intelligence gave me joy or sorrow. It seemed to me, 
that, in the knowledge that Miss Vernon was eternally divided from 
me, not by marriage witli another, hut by seclusion in a convent in 
order to mlfil an absurd bargain of this kind, my regret for her loss 
was aggravated rather than diminished. 1 became dull, low-spirited, 
absent and unable to support the task of conversing with jnsti^ 
Inglewood, who in his turn yawned, and proposed to retire early. I 
took leave of him overnight, determining the nest day, before break¬ 
fast, to ride over to Osbmdistone-Hall. 

Mr Inglewood acquiesced in my proposal. “ It would be well,” he 
said, “ that I made my appearance there before I was known to be 
in the country, the more e^ecially as Sir Bashleigh Osbaldistonc 
was now, he understood, at Mr Jobson’s house, hatching some mis¬ 
chief, doubtless. Tliey were fit company,” he added, “for each 
other. Sir Bashleigh having lost all right to mingle in the society of 
men of honour; but it was hardly possible two such d—d rascals 
should collogue together without mischief to honest people.” 

He concluded by earnestly recommending a toast and tankard, and 
an attack upon his venison pasty, before I set out in the morning, just 
to break the cold air on the wol®. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

lUft master's gone, and no one no^r 
I>wel)s to the halls of Ivor; 

Mon, dogs, and horses, all arc dead, 
nc is the sole sarvivor. 

Wordsworth. 

TiiEitE are few more melancholy sensations than those witli which 
we regard scenes of past pleasure, when altered and deserted. In 
my ride to Osbaldistone-HalL I passed the same objects which I had 
seen in company with Miss Vernon on the day of our memorable ride 
from Inglewood-Place. Her spirit seemed to keep me company oil 
the way; and, when I approached the spot where Ihad first seen her, 
1 almost listened for the cry of the hounds and the notes of the honi, 
and strained my eye on vacant space, as if to desciyr the fair huntress 
again descend like an apparition from the hill. But all was silent, 
and aU was solitary. When I reached the Hall, the closed doors and 
windows, tlie grass-grown pavement, the courts, which were now so 
silent, presented a strong contrast to the gay and bustling scene I had 
so often seen them exhibit, when the merryJiunterswere ^ing forth 
to their morning sport, or returning to the daily festival. «The joyous 
hark of the fox-hounds, as they were uncoupled, the cries of the 
huntsmen, the clang of the horses’ hoofs, the hmd laugh of the old 
kiught at the head of his strong and numerous descendants, were all 
silenced now and for ever.- 
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'Wliile I ^azed round tlie scene of soliludo and emptiness, I wds 
inexpresBibly affected, even bv recollecting those whom, when a^ve, 
X had no reason to regard with affection. But the thought that so 
many youths of groodiy presence, warm with life, health, and confi¬ 
dence, were within so short a time cold in the grav^ by various yet 
all violent and unexpected modes of death, afforded a picture of mor¬ 
tality at which the mind trembled. It was little consolation to me, 
that I returned a proprietor to the halls which I had left abaost like 
a fegitive. My mind was not habituated to regard the scenes around 
as my property, and I felt myself an usurper, at least an intruding 
stranger, and could hardly divest myself of the idea, that some of the 
'Tflilky forms of my deceased kinsmen were, like the gigantic spectres 
of a romance, to appear in the gateway, and dispute my entrance. 

While 1 was engaged in these sad thoughts, my follower Andrew, 
whose feeling were of a very different nature, exerted himself in 
thundering sdtemately on every door in the building, calling, at the 
same time, for admittance^ in a tone so loud as to intimate, that he, at 
least, was fully sensible of his newly acquired importance, as squire 
of the body to the new lord of the manor. At length, timidly and 
reluctantly, Anthony SyddaU, my uncle's aged butler and miy or-domo, 
presented himself at a lower window, well fenced with iron bars, and 
inquired our business. 

* We are come to tak your charge aff your liand, my auld Mend,” 
said Andrew Fairserviee; “ye may gie up your keys as simo as ye 
like—Dka dog has his day. I’ll tak the plate ana iiapery aff yoiu* 
hand. Ye hae had your niu time o’t, Mr Syddall; but ilka beau has 
its black, and ilka path lias its puddle; and it will just set you hence¬ 
forth to sit at the board-end, as weel as it did Andrew lang s.^mo.” 

Cliecking with sonic difticulty the forwardness of my follower, I 
ciqilaiiicd to Syddall the nature of my right, aud tlie title 1 had to 
demand a,dmittanee iuto tlie IlaU, as into my own projieity. Tlio old 
man seemed much agitated and distressed, and testified inanifest re¬ 
luctance to give me entrance, although it v/as couclicd in a huinblo 
and submissive tone. 1 allowed for the agitation of natural feelings. 


omigo me to apply for Mr Tiyylewoou’s warrant, and a constable. 

“We are come from Mr -nistice Inglewood’s this morning,” said 
Andrew, to enforce the menace;—and I saw Ai’chie Rutledge, the 
constable, as I came up by; the country's no to be lawless as it has 
been. Mr Syddall, letting rebels and papists gang on as they best 
listed.” 

The threat of tlie low sounded dreadful in the old man's ears, con¬ 
scious as he was of the suspicion under which lie himself lay, from Ids 
religion and his* devotion to Sir Hildebrand and hk sons. He undid, 
with fear and trembling, one of the postern entrances, which was 
*ecured with many a bolt and bar, and humbly hoped that I would 
excuse hinffor fidelity in tlie discharge of his duty.—I reassured him, 
and told him I had the better opinion of him for his caution. 

“ Sue have not said Andrew; “ Syddall is an auld snockdrawer; 
he wadnq be looking as white as a sheet, and liis knees knocking 
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tkoffithcr, unless it were for something rnair than he’s like to tell 

US.v 



ily along - - - 

pleasure to have a fire lights ? I fear me yon will find the house 
very dull and dreary—But perhaps you mean to ride hack to Ingle- 
wood-Place to dinner?” 

“ Light a fire m the library,” I replied. 

“ In the library!” answered the aid man}—“ nobody has sat there 
tills many a day, and the room smokes, for the daws liave built in the 
chimney this spring, and there were no young men about the Hall k* 
pull them down.” 

“ Our ain reek’s better than other folk's fir^’ said Andrew. “His 
honour likes the library j~he’s nane o’ your Papishers, that delight 
in blinded ignorance, Mr Byddall.” 

Very reluctantly, as it appeared to me, the butler led the way to 
the library, and, contrary to what he had mven me to expect, the in¬ 
terior of the apartment looked as if it had been lately arranged, and 
made more comfortable than usual. There was a fire in the grate, 
which burned clearly, notwithstanding what Syddall had reported of 
the vent. Taking up the tongs, as ifto arrange the wood, but rather 
perhaps to conceal his own confusion, the butler observed, “ it was 
burning clear now, but had smoked woundily in the morning.” 

Wishing to be alone, till I recovered mjrself from the first painful 
.sensations which everything around me recalled, I desired old Syddall 
to call the land-steward, wno lived at about a quarter of a mile from 
the IlaU. He departed with obvious reluctance, I next ordered 
Andrew to procure the attendance of a couple of stout feUows upon 
whom he could rely, the population around being Papists, and Sir 
Rasideigb, who was capable of any desperate enterprise, being in the 
neighbourhood. AiidTCw Fairservice undertook this task with great 
cheerfulness, and proihised to bring me up from Trinlay-Knowe, 

“ two true-blue Presbyterians like himsell, that would face and out¬ 
face baith the Pope, the devil, and the Pretender—and blythe will 1 
be o' their company mysell, for the very last night that I was at Os- 
baldistone-Ilall, the blight be on ilka blossom in riiy bit yard, if I 
didna sec tliat very picture” (pohiting to tlie fuU-longth portrait of 
Miss Vernon’s giwnofather) “ walking by moonlight in tlie garden! I 
tanld your honour I was fleyed wi’ a bogle that night, but ye wadna 
listen to me—I aye thought there was witchcraft and dcevilry amang 
the Papishers, but I ne’er saw't wi’ bodily e’en till that anw night.” 

“ Get along, sir," said I, “ and bring the feUows you talk of; and 
see they have more sense than yourself, and aro not frightened at 
their own shadow." 

“ I hac been counted as gude a man as my neighbours ere now,” 
said Andrew, petulantly; “ but I dinna pretend to deal wi’ evil spirits." 
And so he made his exit, as Wardlaw the land-steward made his 
appearance. 

He was a man of sense and honesty, without whose corcfpl ma¬ 
nagement my uncle would have found it difiSicult to liave n^ntained 
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himself a housekeeper s6 long as he did. lie examined the natuA 
of my right of.possession carefully, nud admitted it candidly. -/To 
any one else the succession would have been a poor one, so much 
was the land encumbered with debt and mortgage. Most of tliese, 
however, were already vested in my fether’s person, and lie was in a 
train of acquiring the rest} his large gains, by the recent rise of the 
funds, having miMeit a matter oS ease and convenience for him to pay 
off the debt which affected his patrimony. 

I transacted much necessary business with Mr Wardlaw, and de¬ 
tained him to dine with me. We preferred taking our repast in the 
library, although Syddfdl strongly recommended our removing to the 
“fifone-hall, which he had put in order for the occasion. Meantime 
Andrew made ins appearance with his true-blue reernits^ whom ho 
recommended in the highest terms, as “ sober decent men, wcel 
founded in doctrinal points, and, above aU, as bold ns lions." 1 
ordered them sometlung to drink, and they left the room. I ob¬ 
served old Syddall shake his head as they went out, and insisted upon 
knowing the reason. 

“I maybe cannot expect,” he said, “that your honour should put 
confidence in what I say, hut it is Heaven’s truth for all that—Am¬ 
brose Wingfield is os honest a man as lives, but if there is a false knave 
in the countiy, it is his brother Lancie;—the whole country knows 
him to be a spy for Clerk Jobson on the poor gentlemen that have 
been in tronme—^But he’s a dissenter, ana 1 suppose tliat's enough 
now-a-days.” 

Having thus far given vent to his feelings,—^to which, however, I 
was little disposed to pay attention,—and having placed the wine on 
the table, the old butler left the apartment. 

Mr Wardlaw having remained with me until the evening was some¬ 
what advanced, at length bundled up his papers, and removed him¬ 
self to Ills own habitation, leaving me in that confused state of mind 
in which we can hardly say whefiner we desire company or solitude. 
I had not, however, the choice betwixt them; for 1 was left alone in 
the room, of ^ others must calculated to inspire me with melancholy 
reflections. 

As twilight was darkening the apartment, Andrew had the sagacity 
to advance his head at the door,—not to ask if I wished for lights, hut 
to recommend them as a measure of precaution against the bogles 
which still haunted his imagination. I rejected his proffer somcwliat 
peevishly, trimmed the wood-fire, and placing myself in one of the 
large leMhcm chairs which flanked the old Gothic chimney, 1 walehod 
unconsciously the bickering of the blaze wliich I bad fostered. “ And 
this,” said I Mono, “ is the progress and the issue of human wisiies! 
Nursed by the merest trifles, they are first kindled by fancy—nay, .are 
fed upon the vapour of hope, tifl they consume tlie substance which 
they inflame; and man, and his hopes, passions, and desires, sink 
into a worthless heap of embers and ashes! ” 

There was a deep sigh from the opposite side of Uio room, wliich 
seemed to reply to my reflections. I started up in amazement— 
Diana Vernon stpod before me, resting on the arm of a figure so 
strongly rosenjiblihg that of the portrait so often mentioned, that 1 
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looKea nastily at the frame, expecting to see' it empty. My first idea 
wosy-citlier that 1 had gone suddenly distracted, or toat the spirits of 
the dead had ain'sen and been phw^ before me. A second glance 
convinced me of my being in my senses, and that the forms which 
stood before me were real and substantial. It was Diana herself, 
though paler and thinner tlian her former self; and it was no tenant 
(jfihe grave who stood beside her, hut Vaughan, or rather Sir Fre¬ 
derick Vernon, in a dress made to imitate that of his ancestor, to 
who.se picture his couutenauce possessed a family resemblance. He 
was the first that spoke, for Dimia kept her eyes fast fixed on the 
ground, and astonishment actually riveted my tongue to the roof of 
iny mouth. ' 

“ We arc your supijliants, Mr Osbaldistone,” he said, “ and we 
claim the refuge and protection of your roof till we cau pursue a 
journey whore dungeons and death gape for me at every step." 

“Surely,”! articulated with great difficulty—Miss Vernon can¬ 
not suppose—yon, sir, cannot bdieve, that I have forgot your infer- 
forcnce in my difficulties, or that I am capable of betraying any one, 
much less you?" 

“ I know it,” said Sir Frederick; “ yet it is with the most inexpres¬ 
sible reluctance that I impose on you a confidence, disagreeable per- 
1 laps—certainly dangerous—and which I would have specially wi^ed 
to liavc conferred on some one else. But my fate, which has chased 
me through a life of perils and escapes, is now pressing me hard, and 
1 have no alternative.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the voice of tlie officious 
Andrew was heard—^^‘A’m bringing in the caunlcs—^Ye can light 
them gin ye like—Can do is easy carried about wi’ ane.” 1 ran to 
the door, wbicb, as I hoped, I reached in time to prevent his observing 
who were in the apartment. I turned him out with hasty violence, 
sliut the door after him, and locked it—then instantly remembering 
his two companions below, knowing his talkative humour, and rccot 
lecting Sydtlall’s remark, that one of them was supposed to he a spy, 
I followed him as fast as 1 could to the servants’ hall, in which they 
were assembled. Andrew’s tongue was loud as 1 opened the door, 
but my unexpected appearance silenced him. 

“Wlmt is the matter ivith you, you fool?” said I; “you stare and 
look wild, Jis if you had seen a ghost.” 

“N—n—^no—^nothing,” said Andrew;—“but your worship was 
pleased to he hasty.” 

“ Because you disturlied me out of a sound sleep, you fool. Syddall 
tells me he cannot find beds for these good fellows to-night, and Mr 
Wardlaw thinks there will be no occasion to detain them. Hero is 
a crown-piece for them to drink my health, and thanks for their 
good-will. You ^vill leave the Hall immediately, my good lads.” 

'riic men thanked me for my bounty, took the silver, and withdrew, 
apparently unsuspicious and contented. I watched their departure 
until I was sure they could liave no further intercourse that night 
with honest Andrew. And so instantly had I followed on his hcCls, 
that I thought he could not have had time to speak two.words 
with them before I intcrniptcd him. But it is wonderful wluit mis- 
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cliief may be clone by only two words. On this occasion they ccAt' 
two lives. ./ 

Having made these arrangements, the best which occurred to me, 
upon the pressure of the moment, to secure privacy for my ^este, t 
returned to report my proceedings, and added, that I haa desired 
Syddall to answer every summons, concluding that it was by his con¬ 
nivance they had been secreted in the Hall. Diana raisea her eyes 
to thank me for the caution. 


“You now imderstand my mystery,” she said;—“you know, 
doubtless, how near and dear that relative is, who has so often found 
shelter here; and will be no longer surprised that Bashlcijgh having 
wueh a secret at his command, should rule me with a rod of iron.” 

Her father added, “ that it was their intention to tronble me with 
their presence as short a time as was possible.” 

I entreated the fugitives to waive every consideration but what 
affected their safety, and to rely on my utmost exertions to promote 
it. This led to an explanation of the circumstances under which 
they stood. 

“I always suspected Bashleigh Osbaldistone.” said Sir Frederick; 
“ but his conduct towards my unprotected child, which with diiSculfcy 
I wrong from her, and his treachery in your father’s affairs, made 
me hate and despise him. In our last interview I concealed not my 
sentiments, as I should in prudence have attempted to do; and in 
resentment of the scorn with which I treated him, he added treachery 
and fti)ost!niy to his catalogue of crimes. I at that time fondly Inmett 
that his defection would be of little consequence. The Earl of Mar 
had a gfiJlaiit arm in Scotland, and Jjord Derwentwater, with For¬ 
ster, Keiimure, Winterton, and others, were assembling forces on 
the Border. As my connexions with these English nobility and 
gentry were extensive, it was judged proper that I should aceom- 
pany a detacliment of llighlanuers, who, under Brigadier Macintosh 
of Jiorlura, crossed the Frith of Forth, traversed the low country of 
Scotland, and united themselves on the Borders with the English 
insurgents. My daughter accompanied me through the perils and 
fatigues of a march so long and difficult.” 

“ And she will never leave her dear father!" exclaimed Miss Ver¬ 


non, clinging fondly to his arm. 

“ I hail liardly joined our English friends when I became sensible 
that our cause was lost. Our numbers diminished instead of increas¬ 


ing, nor were we joinsd by any except of our own persuasion. The 
Tories of the High Cliiu-cli remained in mneral undecided, and at 
length we were cooped up by a superior force in the little town of 
Preston. We defended ourselves resolutely for one day. On the 
next, the hearts of our leaders failed, and they resolved to surrender 
at discretion. To yield myself up on such terms, were to have laid 
my head on the block. About twenty or thirty gentlemen were of 
my mind: we mounted our horses, and placed my daughter, who 
insisted on sharing my fate, in the centre of our little party. My 
companions, struck with her courage and filial piety, declared that 
they vyould die rather than leave her behind. We rode in a body 
down afreet called Fishergate, which leads to a raai'shy ground or 



• rteodow, extending to tlie river RibUe, Oireugli whicli one of our 
puTtji nronuBed to show us a good ford. This marsh had not been 
strongly invested by the enemy, so that we had only an affair with a 
patrol of Honeywood’s dragoons, whom we dispersed and cut to 
pieces. We crossed the river, gained the high-road to Liverpool, 
and then dispersed to seek several places of concealment and safety. 
My fortune led me to Wales, where there are many gentlemen of 
my rehgious and political opinions. I could not, however, find a safe 
opportunity of esc^ing by sea, and found myself obliged again to 
draw towards the JJorth. A well-tried friend has appointed to meet 
me in this neighbourhood, and guide me to a seaport on the Solway, 
where a sloop is prepared to carry me from my native country for 
ever. As Oshaldistone-Hall was for the present uuinhabited, and 
under the charge of old Syddall, who had been our confidant on 
former occasions, we drew to it as to a place of known and secure 
refuge. I resumed a dress which h.ad been used with good effect to 
scare the superstitions rustics, or domestic-s, who chanced at any 
time to see me; and wo expected from time to time to hear by 
Syddall of the arrival of our friendly guide, when your sudden com- 
Aig hither, and occupying thi.s apartment, IMd us under the necessity 
of sulimWting to your mercy.” 

Thus ended Sir ifrodoriclc’s story, whoso tale sounded to me like 
one told in a vision; aril I could hardly bring myself to believe that 
I saw Ids daughter’s fonn once more before me in flesh and blood, 
though with diminished bonuty and sunk spirits. The buoj'aut viva¬ 
city with which she had roKisted every touch of adversity, had now 
asKiimcd the air of conipo.sed .and snbini.ssive, but dauutle.s.-* resolution 
ami constancy. Her father, though aware and jealous of the eilect 
of her praises on my mind, could not foilicar expatiating upon 
them. * 

“ She has endured frials,” he said, “ which might have dignified 
the bislory of a martw;—she lias faced danger and death m various 
sinipes;—she has undergone toil and privation, from which men of 
tl’.e strousrest frame Would have shrunk;—she has spent the day in 
darkness, and the night in vigil, and has never breathed a murmur 
of weakness or comiilaint. In a word, Mr Osbaldistone,” he con¬ 
cluded, “ slio is a worthy offering to that (irod, to whom” (crossing 
himself) “ 1 shall dedicate her, as all that is left dear or precious to 
Frederick Venion." 

There was a silence after these words, of which 1 ■well understood 
tne mournful import. Tlie father of Diana was still as anxious to 
destroy my hope.s of being imitcd to her now, as he had shown him¬ 
self during our brief meeting in Scotland. 

“ We will now,” said he to his daughter, “intrude no farther on 
Mr Oshaldistone's time, since wo have acquainted him with the cir- 
enm,stances of the miserable guests who claim his protection.” 

I requested them to stay, and offered myself to leave the apart¬ 
ment. Sir Frederick observed, that my doing so could not but excite 
my attendant’s suspicion; and that the place of their retreat was iu 
every re.spect commodious, and furnished by Syddall with all they 
could possibly wont. “ We might perhaps nave even contrived to 
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remain tbere, concealed from jonr observation; but it would bare 
been unjust to dedine the most absolute reliance on your honoia-.” 

“ You have done me but justice,” I replied. “ To you, Sir Fre- 
dei'ick, I am but little known; but Miss Vernon, I am sure, will bear 
me witness that”- 

“I do not want my daughter’s evidence," he said, politely, but yet 
with am air calculated to prevent my addressing mj-self to Diana, 
“ since I am prepared to believe all that is worthy of Mr Fiuneis 
Osbaldistone. Permit us now to retire; wo must take repose when 
we can, since we are absolutely xmcertain when wo may be called 
upon to renew our perilous journey." 

Ho di'cw his daughter’s annwitliin his, and, with a profound rever¬ 
ence, disappeared witli her behind the tapcstiy. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

r.nt now the IiaiiS of fate Is on the cnrtaJn, 

And fives the scene to light. 

nos Se«a»tiii.s. 

I n;i,T stunned and chilled as they retired. Imagination, dwelling 
on an absent object of oftection, paints her not only in the fairest 
light, but in that in wiiich we most desire to behold her. I had 
thought of Diana as she was, when her parting tear drojroed on my 
cheek—^when her parting token, received from the wife of Mac¬ 
Gregor, augured her wish to convey into exile and conventual seclu¬ 
sion the remembrance of my affection. I saw her; and her cold 
passive manner, expressive of little except composed melancholy, 
disappointed, and, m some degree, almost offended me. In the 
egotism of my feelings, I accused her of indifference—of insensi- 
biljty. I upbraided her father with pride—^with cruelty—with fana¬ 
ticism,—forgetting that both were sacrificing their interest, and 
Diana her inclination, to the discharge of what they regarded as 
tlieir duty. 

Sir Frederick VCTnon was a ridd Catholic, who thought the path 
of salvation too narrow to he trodden by an heretic; and Diana, to 
whom her father’s safety had been for many years the principal and 
moving spring of thoughts, hopes, and actions, felt that she had dis¬ 
charged her duty in resigning to his will, not alone her property in 
the world, but the dearest affections of her heart. But it was not 
surprising that I coidd not, at such a moment, fully appreciate these 
honourable motives; yet my spleen sought no ignoble means of dis¬ 
charging itself. 

‘•'ram contemned, then,” I said, when left to run over the tenor 
of Sir Frederick’s communications—“I am contemned, and thought 
unworthy even to exchange words with her. Be it so; they shall 
not at least prevent me from watching over her safety. Here will I 
remain as an outpost,_and, while under my roof at least, no danger 
shall Uireaten her, if it be such as the arm of one determined man 
can avert.” 
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‘ 'I summoned SyddaU to thOLlibrai^. He came, but came attended 
by tbe etenuvl Andrew, wb^ oreanung of ^eat things in consequence 
of my taking possession of tiie Hall and the annexed estates, was 
resolved to lose nothing for want of keeping himself in view; and; 
as often happens to men who entertain selfish objectSj over^ot his 
mark, and rendered his attention tedious and mconvement. 

His unrequired presence prevented me from speeddug freely to 
Sydda^ and I dared not send him away for fear of increasing sucli 
suspicions as he might entertain from nis former abrupt dismissal 
from the library. “I shall sleep here, sir,” I said, nving them direc¬ 
tions to wheel nearer to the fire an old-fs^ioned oay-l^, or settee. 
“ I have much to do, and shall go late to bed.” 

SyddaU, who seemed to understand my look, offered to procure me 
the accommodation of a mattress and some bedding. 1 accepted his 
ofl'er, dismissed my attendant, lighted a pair of candles, and desired 
that I might not be disturbed tfll seven in the ensuing morning. 

The domestics retired, leaving me to my painful and Ul-arrangcd 
reflections, imtil nature, worn out, should require some repose. 

I endeavoured forcibly to abstract my mind from the shigular cir¬ 
cumstances in which I found myself placed. Feelings which I had 
gaUantly combated while the exciting object was remote, were now 
exasperated by my immediate neighbourhood to her whom I was so 
Boou to part with for ever. Her name was wTitten in every book 
which I attempted to peruse j and her image forced itself on me in 
whatever train of thought 1 strove to engage myself. It was like the 
ofiicious slave of Priori Solomon,— 

A.bra was ready ere I named her name, 

And when I call’d another, Abra came. 

1 alternately gave way to these thoughts?^ and sti'Ugglcd against 
them, sometimes yielding to a mood of meltmg tendeme.s3 of sorrow 
which was scarce naturS to me, sometimes arming myself with the 
hurt pride of one who had experienced what he esteemed immerited 
rejection. I paced the library until I had chafed myself into a tem¬ 
porary fever. 1 then tlirew myself on the coudi, and endeavoured 
to dispose myself to sleepbut it was in vain that I used every ef¬ 
fort to compose myself—that 11^ witliout movement of finger or of 
muscle, as still as if I had been afready a corpse—^tliat I endeavoured 
to divert or banish disquieting thoughts, by fixing my mind on some 
act of repetition or aritlimeticalprocess.^ My blood throbbed to my 
fevensh apprehension, in pulsations which resembled the deep anti 
regular strokes of a distant fulling-mill, and tingled in my veins like 
streams of liquid fire. 

At length I arose, opened the window, and stood by it for some 
time in the clear nioonhght, receiving, in part at least, that refresh¬ 
ment and dissipation of ideas from the dear and calm scene, without 
which they had become beyond the command of my own vontion. I 
resumed my place on the couch—witli a heart Heaven knows, not 
tighter, but firmer, and more resolved for endurance. In a short 
time a slumber crept over my senses; still, however, though my 
seuaes slumbered, my soul was awake to the painful fedings’ of my 
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sifcuato’on, and my dreams were of mental an^^iish and external ob¬ 
jects of terror. -r 

I remember a strange agony, under wliieb I conceived myself and 
Diana in the power of AlacGreffor’s wife, and about to be precipitated 
from a rock into the lake; the sijfii.al was to be the discharge of 
a cannon, firwl by Sir Frederick Vemon, who, in the dress of a cardi¬ 
nal, officiated at the ceremonj. jNothing could bo more lively than 
the impression which 1 received of tiiia imaginary scene. I could 
paint, even at this moment, the mntc and courageous submil^sion ex¬ 
pressed m Diana’s features—^Ihe wild and distorted faces of the exe¬ 
cutioners, who crowded around us witb“moppfaig and mowing;” 
grimaces ever changing, and each moi’c liideous tliiin that which 
preceded. I saw the rigid and inflexible fanaticism painted in the 
iaeo of the father—I saw him lift the fatal match—the deadly signal 
exploded—It was repeated again and again and again, hi rival 
thunders, by the echoes of the surrounding cHfis, and I awoke from 
fancied horror to real apprehension. 

The sounds in my dreams were not ideal. They reverhurated on 
my waking enra, but it was two or three minutes ere I could collect 
myself so a^s distinctly to understand that tliey proceeded from a 
violent knocking at the gate. 1 leaped from my coiicli in great ap- 
prcheiLsion, took my sword under my arm, and hastened to forbid 
the admission of any one. But my route was necessarily circuitous, 
because the libray looked not upon the quadi'angic, out inlo <lie 
gardens. Wlien I had reached a staircase, tlie windows of which 
Bjied upon tlie entrance court, I heard the feeble and intimidated 
of SyddaU expostulating with rough voices, which demandwl 
fittaiice, by the warrant of Justice fstandisli, and in the IviiigV. 
Jie, and threatened the old domestic with the heaviest penal con- 
^uences if he refused instant obedience. Ere they had ceased, I 
wd, to my unspeakable provocation, the voice of Andrew bidding 
stand aside, and let him open the door. 

'^If they come in King George’s name, wc have naething to fear 
—^we hae spent baith bluid and gowd for him—We dinna need to 
darn ourselves like some folks, Mr SyddaU—^we are neither I’apisls 
nor Jacobites, 1 trow." 

It was in vain I accelerated my pace down stairs; I heard rudl 
after bolt withdrawn by the officious scoundrel, while all the lime lie 
was boa.sting his mvn and his master’s loyalty to King George ; and 
I eould easily cidculatc that the party must enter before 1 eoiuil arrive 
at the door to replace the bars. Devoting the back of Andrew Fair- 
service to the cudgel so soon as I shotild have time to pay liini his 
deserts, 1 ran back to the library, barricaded tlie door as I best could, 
and hastened to that by which Diana and her ffithcr entered, and 
begged for instant admittance. Diana herself undid the door. She 
ready jessed, and betrayed neither perturbation nor fear. 
Gft naa^ so familiar to us,” she sni^ “that we are alwaysjire- 
it. My father is already up—^he is in llashleigh's 
e will escape into the garden, and thence by the 
have the key from Syddall in case of need) into the 
its dingles better than any one now nUve. Keeji 
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a lew minutes in play^ And, dear, dear Frank, once more, 
fareihee well!” 

She vaniahed like a meteor to join lier fftthcr, awl the intruders, 
were rapping violently, and atteiBpting to force the library door by ’ 
the time 1 had returned into it. 

“ You robber dogs! ” 1 exclaimed, wilfully mistaking the purpose 
of their disturbance, “if you do not instantly quit the house I will lire 
my blunderbuss through the door.” 

“ Fire * fule’s bauble!" said Andrew Fairaervice; “ it's Mr Clerk 
Jobson, with a legal warrant ”- 

“ To search for, take, and apprehend,” said tho voice of that exe¬ 
crable pettifogger, “ the bodies of certain persons in my warrant 
named, ebarg^ oi high treason under the ISth of King William, 
chapter tliird. 

And tJie violence on the door was renewed. “I am rising, gen¬ 
tlemen,” said 1; desirous to gain as much time as possible—“ commit 
no violence—^give me leave to look at your warrant; and, if it is 
formal and legal, I shall not oppose it.” 

“God save great George our King!” ejaculated Andrew; “J 
iauld ye that ye would find nae Jacobites here.” 

Spinning out the time as much .‘is possible, I was at length com¬ 
pelled to open the door, which tltcy would otherwi.se have forced. 

Mr Jobson entered, with several .as.sistnnts, among whom J dis¬ 
covered the younger Wingfield, to whom, doubtless, lie was obliged 
for his information, and exliibitcd his warrant, directed not oidy 
against hVederick Vernon, an attainted traitor, but also against 
D’iiimi Vernon, spinster, and Francis Osbaldistonc, gentlenmii, ac¬ 
cused of misfirision of treason. It was a case in which resisiiiiice 
would have been madness; 1 therefore, after capitulating for a few 
minutes’ delay, surrendered myself a prisoner. 

1 had next the mortification to see Jobson go straight to the 
chamber of Miss Venion, and I learned that from tlieuce, w itbout 
hesitation or ditficulty, he went to the room where Sir Frederick hud 
slejit. “ The hare has stolen awav,” said the brute, “ but her form is 
warm—^tJie grcjiiouiids will have her by tlie baunebes yet.” 

A .scream from the garden announced that he jirophesied too truly. 
In the course of five minutes, Kashleigh entered the library with 
Sir hYederick Vernon and his daughter as pri.soiiers. “ The fox,” 
lie said, “ knew his old earth, but he forgot it could be stopped by 
a careful huntsman_I had not forgot the garden gate, Sir Fre¬ 

derick—or, if that title suits you better, most noble Lord Bouu- 
chainj).” 

“ Kaslileigh,” said Sir Frederick, “ tlion art a det^atahlc viUaiti!” 

“ 1 better deserved the name, Sir Knight, or my Lord, when under 
Oie direction of an able tutor, I sought to introduce civil war into the 
bosom of a peaceful country. But I have done my best,” said he, 
looking upwards, “to atone for my enors.” 

I could hold no longer. I had done my best fo watch their T>ro- 
ceedings in silence, but I felt that I must speak or die. “ If hell,” I 
said, “has one complexion more hideous than another, it is where 
villany is masked by hypocrisy." 
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“ Ha! my gentle cousin,” said RasUeigh, holding a candle towards* 
me, and surveymg mo from head to foot; “ right welcome to Ojibal- 
distone-Hall!—can forgive your spleen—^It is hard to lose an estate 
and a mistress in one lugnt; for we shall take possession of this poor 
manor-house in the name of the lawful heir, Sir Rashlcigh Osbal- 
distone.” 

While Rnshleigh braved it out in this manner, I could see tliat he 
nut a strong force upon his feelings, both of auger and shame. But 
nis state of mind was more obvious when Diana Vernon addressed 
him. “ Eashleigh,” she said, “ I pity you—for, deep as the evil is 
wliich you have laboured to do me, and the evil you have actually 
done, 1 cannot hate you so much as I scorn and pity you. What 
you have now done may be the work of an hour, but will famish you 
with reflection for your life—of what nature I leave to your omi cim- 
Bcicnce, which irill not slumber for ever.” 

Rashleigh strode ouee or twice tlirough the room, came up to i1k', 
side-table, on winch wine was still standing, and poured out a large 
ghiss with a trembling hand; but when he saw that w'e observed liis 
tremor, he suppressed it by a strong effort, and, looking at us with 
fixed and danng composure, carried the bumper to bis head w'ilh- 
out spilling a drop. “ It is my father’s old burgundy,” lie said, look¬ 
ing to Jobson; “1 am glad there is some of it left—^Youwill get 
])roper persons to take care of the house and property in my nanu', 
and turn out the doating old butler, aud that foolish Scotcli rascal. 
Meanwhilo, we will convey these persons to a more proper place of 
custody. Iharo provided the oldramily coachforynur convenience,” 
he said, “ though I am not ignorant tliat oven the lady could brave 
the night-air on foot or on horseback, were the errand more to her 
mind." 


Andrew wrung liis hands.—I only said that my master was surely 
speaking to a ghaist in the library—and Oie villiun Laiicic to betray 
an auld friend that sang aff the same Psalm-book wi’ him evei’y Sab¬ 
bath for twenty years! ” 

He was turned out of the house, togetlier iritli Syddall, without 
being allowed to conclude Ills lamentation. liis c.vpulsion, however, 
led to some singular consequences. Ilusolviiig, according to Ms own 
story, to go down for the night where Mother Simpson would give 
him a lodging for old acqiiamtaiiee’ sake, he had just got clear of 
the avenue, and into the old wood as it was called, though it was now 
used as pasture-ground rather than woodland, when he suddenly 
lighted on a drove of Scotch cattle, w’hich were Iviiig there to re¬ 
pose themselves after the day’s joumey. At this Andrew was in no 
way surprised, it being tbe well-known custom of bis countrymen, 
who took care of those droves, to quarter themselves after "nig)it 
upon the best unenclosed grass-gronud they can find, aud dopai’t be¬ 
fore daybreak to escape paying for their night’s lodgings. But he 
was both surprised ana startled, when a Higlilaiider, springuig up, 
accused him of disturbing the cattle, aud refu.scd him to pass for¬ 
ward till be liad spoken to Ms master. The mountaineer conducted 
Andrew into a thicket, where he found three or four more of 
Ms countrymen. “And,” sMd Andrew, “I saw suiic they wore 
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owcv.inony men for the drove; and from the qncstionB they put to 
me. I judged they had other tow on their rock.’^ 

They tmestioned him closely about all th^ had passed at Osbal-' 
distoae-H^, and seemed surprised and concerned at the report he 
made to them. 

" And trotln" said Andiw, “ I tanld them a’ I ken’d for dirks and 
pistols were what I could never refuse information to in a’ my life.” 

They talked in whispers among themselves, and at length collected 
their cattle together, and drove them close up to the entrance of the 
avenue, wliicli might he half a mile distant ffom the house. They 
proceeded to drag together some felled trees which lay in the vici¬ 
nity, BO as to make a temporary barricade across tlie road, about 
fifteen yards beyond the avenue. It was now near daybreak, and 
there was a pole eastern gleam mingled with the fading moonlight, 
so that objects could be discovered with some distinctness. The 
lumbering sound of a coach drawn by four horses, and escorted by 
six men on horseback, was heard coming up the avenue. The High¬ 
landers listened attentively. The carriage contained hfr Jobson and 
his unfortunate prisoners. The escort consisted of Rashleigh, and 
of several horsemen, peace-officers and their assistants. So soon as 
we had passed the gate at the head of the avenue, it was shut be¬ 
hind the cavalcade by a llighhindmaii, stationed there for that pur¬ 
pose. At the same time the carriage was impeded in its farther 
progress by the cattle, amongst which we were involved, and hy the 
barricade in front. Two of the escort dismounted to remove the 
felled trees, which they might think were left there by accident or 
carelessness. The others began with their whips to drive the cattle 
from the road. 

“ Who dare abuse our cattle r” said a rough voice. “ Shoot him, 
Angus!” 

Rashleigh instantly called out—“A rescue! a rescue!” and, firing 
n jiistol, wounded the man who spoke. 

“ Claymore!” cried the leader of tlie Highlanders, and a scuffle 
instantly commenced. The officers of the law, surjirised at so sud¬ 
den an attack, and not usually possessing the most desperate bravery, 
made but an imperfect defence, considering the superiority of their 
numbers. Some attempted to ride back to the Hail, but on a pistol 
being fired from behind the gate, they conemved thfmselves snr- 
rouiided, luid at length galloped off in different dii«S®»M. Rash- 
leigli, meanwhile, had dismounted^ and on foofe^teid maintained a 
dcspi'rale and single-handed conflict with the Tloder of the band. 
'J'he wmdow of the ean-inge, on my side, permitted me to witness it. 
At length Rashlemh di’opped. 

“ Will you ask forgriveiiess for the sake of God, liing James, and 
auld friendship ?” said a voice which I knew right well. 

“ No, never! ” said Rashleigh, firmly. 

“Then, traitor, die in your treason!” retorted hlacGregor, and 
plunged his sword in his prostrate antagonist. 

In the next moment he was at the carriage door—handed out Miss 
Vernon, assisted her father and me to ali^t, and dragging out the 
attorney, head foremost, threw him under the wheel. * ■ 

T 
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"Mr Osbaldistone/ lie Bfud in a wliisper," you haveuoiiiipg to 
fear—I must look after those who have—^Your Mends will soon be 
in Bafety—^Farewell, as^ forffct not the MacGregor.” 

He whistled—his bana gathered round him, and, hurrying Diana 
and her father along with liim, tliey were almost instantly lost in the 
glades of the forest. The coachman and postilion had abandoned 
their horses, and fled at 'the first discharge of fire-arms; but the 
animals, stopped by the barricade, remained perfectly still; and well 
for Jobson that they did so, for the sli^litest motion would hate 
dragged the wheel over his body. My first object was to relieve 
him, for such was the rascal’s tciTor that he never could hare arisen 
by his own exertions. 1 next commanded him to observe, that I Jiad 
neither taken part in the rescue, nor availed myself of it to make 
■ i escaiie, and enjoined him to go down to the llall, and call some, 
mis party, who had been left there, to assist the wounded. Hut 
Dsona fears had so mastered and contrblled every faculty of his 
find, that ho was totally incapable of moving. 1 now' resolved to 
’I'o myself, but in my way 1 stumbled over the body of a man, as I 
thought, dead or dying. It was, however, Andrew' Faii’servico, as 
well and whole as ever he was in his life, who had only taken this 
recumbent posture to avoid the slashes,_ stabs, and pistol-balls, which, 
for a moment or two, were flying in various directions. I was so ghid 
to find him, that I did not inquire how he came thither, but instantly 
eonuuancle.d his assistance. 

HiislUeigh was our first object. He groaned when I ajipronched 
him, as much through spite as through pain, and shut his eve.s, as if 
deturinined, like lago, to speak no word more. We lifted him into 
the carriage, and performed the same good office to another wounded 
man of Ins party, who had been left on the field. I then with dilli- 
culty made Jobson understand that he must enter the coach also, and 
support Sir Rashleigh upon the seat, lie obeyed, but with an air as 
if he but half coniproliendcd my mining. Andrew and 1 turned 
the horses’ heads round, and oj)eiiing the gate of the avenue, led 
them slowly back to Osbaldistone-Hall. 

Some fugitives had ali'eady reached the Hall by circuitous routes, 
and alarmed its garrison by the news that Sir llashleigh. Clerk Job- 
2 pn, and all their escort, save they who escaped to tcG the tale, had 
3 , cut to pieces at the head of vhe avenue, by a whole regiment of 
P Ilighlandersi, When we reached tlie mansion, therefore, we 
■ard such a buzi'a.s arises wheii bees are alarmedj and mustering 
their hives. Mr Jobson, however, who had now in sonic UKiiisure 
come to his sensc^ found voice enough to make himself known, lie 
was the more anxious to be released from the carriage, as one of bis 
companions (the peace-oflicer) liad, to his inexpressible terror, ex¬ 
pired bv his side with a hideous gi-oan. 

Sir llashleigh Osbaldistone was still alive, but so dreadfully 
wounded that the bottom of the coach was filled with his blood, and 
long traces of it left from the entrance door into the stone-hall, 
where ho was placed in a chair, some attempting to stop the bleeding 
witli cloths, wiile others colled for a surgeon, and no one seemed 
wffllng to go to fetch one.—“ Tonnent me not,” said tlie wounded 
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man—" 1 know no amatanoe can aTail me—I am a djring man." 
He r&ised himself in his chair, though the damps and cnill of death 
■were already on his brow, and spoke with ^femness which seemed 
beyond his strength. “ Cousin Francis,” he afcd, “ draw near to me.” 
I approached him as he reuuested.—I wish you only to know that 
the pangs of death do not alter one iota of my feelings towards you. 
I hate you!” lie said, the expression of rage throwing a hideous 
glare into the eyes wliich were soon to be eloaed for ever—“ I hate 
YOU with a hatred as intense, now while 1 lie bleediog and dying be¬ 
fore yon, as if my foot trode on your neck.” 

“ 1 have given you no cause, Sir,” I replied ,—“ and for your own 
sake 1 eonld wish your mind in a better temper.” 

“ You have given me cause,” he rejoined. “In love, in ambition, 
in the paths of interest, you have crossed and blighted me at every 
turn. I was bom to be the honour of my fathers house—I have 
been its disgrace—and all owing to you. My very patrimony has 
become yours—^Take it,” he said, “and may the curse of a ayiug 
man cleave to it!” 

In a moment after he had uttered this frightful wi-sh, he fell back 
in the chair; his eyes became glazed, lus limlis stiffened, but the grin 
and glare of mortal hatred survived even the last gasp of life. 1 
will dwell no longer on so painful a picture, nor say any more of the 
deatli of Ilaslileigh, than tliat it gave me access to my rights of in¬ 
heritance without farther challenge, and that Jobsou found himself 
compelled to allow, that the ridiculoua diarge of misprision of high- 
treason was got up on an afUdavit which he made with the sole pur¬ 
pose of favouring Kashlcigh’s views, and removing me from Osbai- 
distouc-llall. The rascal’s name was struck off the list of attorneys, 
and he was reduced to poverty and contempt. 

1 returned to London when I had put my affairs in order at Osbal- 
distouc-llall, and felt happy to escape from a place which suggested 
so many painful recollections. My anxiety was now acute to learn 
tlic fate of Diaua and her father. A French gentleman who came 
to f iondon on commercial business, was intrusted with a letter to me 
from Miss Vernon, whidi put my mind at rest respecting their 
safety. 

It gave me to understand, that the opportune wpearauce of Mac¬ 
Gregor aiiid his party was not fortuitous. The Sottish nohlc.s and 
gentry engaged in the insurrection, as well as those of England, 
were parti ciuarly anxious to further the escape of Sir Frederick 
Vernon, who, as an old and trusted agent of the house of Stuart, 
was possessed of miitter enough to liave ruined half Scotland. Rob 
Roy, of whose sagacity and courage they had known so many proofs, 
was the person whom they pitched upon to assist his escape, and the 
place of meeting was fixed at Osbaldistone-Hall. You have already 
heard how nearly the plan had been disconcerted by the unhappy 
Eashleigh. It succeeded, however, jperfeotlyj for when once wr 
Frederick and lus daughter were agam at large, they found horses 
prepared for them, and. by MacGregor’s knovriedge of the country, 
—for every part of Scotland, and of the north of England, was .ffutu- 
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Uar to him^vere conducted to the western sea-coast, and s^elj 
embarked lor France. The same gentleman told me, that Sir Fre¬ 
derick was not expected to survwe for many months a lingering 
disease, the consemieime of late hardships and prirations. His 
daughter was placed in a convent, and although it was her father’s 
wish she should take the veil, he was understood to refer the matter 
entirely to her own indinations. 

When teese news reached me, I frankly told the state of my afiec- 
tions to my father, who was not a little startled at the idea of my 
marrying a Roman Catholic. But he was very desirous to see me 
" settled in life,” as he called it; and he was sensible tliat, in joining 
him with heart and hand in his commercial labours, 1 liad sacrificed 
mv own indinations. After a brief hesitation, and several questions 
asKed and answered to his satisfaction, he broke out with—“ I little 
thought a son of mine should hav^beenLordof Osbaldistone Manor, 
and iar leas that he should go to a French convent for a spouse. But 
so dutiful a daughter cannot but prove a good wife. You hare 
worked at the desk to please me, Frank: it is but fair you should 
wive to please yourself.” 

How I sped in my wooing. Will Tresham, I need not tell you. You 
know, too, now long and happily I lived with Diana. You know how 
1 lamented her 5 but you do not—cannot know, how much she de¬ 
served her husband’s sorrow. 

I have no more of romantic adventure to tell, nor, indeed, .anything 
to communicate farther, since the latter incidents of my life are so 
well known to one who has shared, with the most friendly sympathy', 
the joys, as well as the sorrows, by which its scenes have been che¬ 
quered. I often visited Scotland, but never again saw the bold High¬ 
lander who liad such an influence on the early events of my life. I 
learned, however, from time to time, tliat he continued to maintain 
bis ground among the mountains of Loch Lomond, in despite of his 
powerful enemies, and that he even obtained, to a certain degree, the 
connivance of Government to his self-elected oflice of Protector of 
the Lennox, in virtue of which he levied black-mail with as much 
regularity as the proprietors did their ordinary rents. It seemed im¬ 
possible that his life should liave concluded without a violent end. 
Nevertheless, he died in old age and by a peaceful death, some time 
about the year 1733, and is still remembered in his conntiw as the 
Robin Hood of Scotland—the dread of the wealthy, but the friend of 
the poor—and possessed of many qualitie.s, both of head and heai-t, 
wliidi would have graced a less equivocal profession than that to 
which his fate condemned him. 

Old Andrew Fairservice used to say, that “ There were m.aiiy 
things ower had for blcs^g, and ower gude for banning, like Rob 
Roy.” 


[Here the origiiud manuscript ends somewhat abimtly. I have 
rrcason to think teat what followed related to private afliiirs.l 
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Note (1), p. 89. WfLios. 

The nunnery of Wilton wne wanted to the Narl of Fembroke upon its dbgolaiioo, 
by the magistorlal authority of Henry VIII., or bis son Edvard VI. On tiie accession 
of Queen Mary, of Catholic memory, the Earl found it necessary to reinstate the 
Abbess and her fair recluses, which he'did with many expressions of bis remorse, 
kneeling humbly to the vestals, and inducting them into the convent and possessions 
from which ha had expelled them. With the accession of Elizabetb, the aceommo. 
dating Earl again resumed his ProtestgnW'aith, and a second time drove tbs nuns 
from their sanctuary. The remonstmneesof the Abbess, who reminded him of hisi 
penitent expreesione on the former occasion, could wring from him no other answer 
tlian that in the text—" Go spin, you Jade!—Go spin ! ” 

Note (2), p. 139. Aw assd CbxBQvuAV. 

I havo in vain laboured to discover this gentleman's name, and tlie period of his 
incumbency. 1 do not, however, despEdr to see these points, with some others whicli 
may elude my sagacity, satisfactorily elucidated by one or other of the periodical pub¬ 
lications which liave derated their pages to explanatory eommentades on my former' 
volumes | and whose resoarch and ingenuity elaim my peculiar gratitude, for having 
discovered many persons and circumstances connected with my narratives, of which 
1 myself never so much as di eamed. 

Note (3), p. 163. iMrcH-CAithKAOR. 

Inch-CuiUeach is an island In Lochlomond, where the dan of MacGresor were 
wont to be interred, and where their sepulchres may still be seen. It formerly con¬ 
tained a nunnery; hence tlie name Inch-CaiUeach, or the Island of Old Women. 

Note (4), p. 179. SwowBAUs. 

The boys in Scotland used formerly to make a soi-t of Saturnalia in a snowstorm, by 
pelting passengers with snowballs. But those exposed to tliat annoyance were 
exciis^ from it on the easy penalty of n balk (curtsy) from a female, or a bow from 
a man. It was only the refraotory who underwent the storm. 

Note (6), p. 187. HaNBV Wvkd. 

Two great dans fouglit out a quarrel with thirty men of a side, In presence of the 
king, on the North Incli of Perth, on or about die year 1392; a man was amisaing on 
one side, whose room was filled by a little bandy-legged eitinn of Perth, This suh- 
Btitate, Henry Wynd—or, as the Highlanders called him, Goa Chrom, that is, Uie 
bandy-legged smith—fought well, and contributed greatly to the &te of the batHe, 
without knowing which side he fought onso, “ To fight for your own hand, like 
Henry Wynd," passed into a proverb. 

Note (6), p. 191. Mom Hko. 

Mnns Meg was a large old-fiishioned piece of ordnance, a great favourite with the 
Bcottiah common people; she was fabricated at Mons, iu Flanders, in the reign of 
James IT. or V. of Scotland. This gun figures frequently in the public accounts of the 
time, whore we find charges for grease to grease Meg's mouth withal (to increase, as 
every sdioolboy knows, the loudness of the report), ribands to deck her carnage, and 
pipes to play before her when she was brought firom the Castle to accompany the Scot¬ 
tish army on any distant expedition. After the Cnioo, there vat much popular ap¬ 
prehension that tho Regalia of Scotland, and the subordinate Palladium, Hons Meg, 
would be carried to England to complete the odious surrender of national indepen¬ 
dence. The Regalia, eequestered from the sight of the public, were generally sn]^aed 
to liave been abAraoted in this manner. At for Mona Meg, she remained iii the Castle 
of Edinburgh, Ull, by order of the Board of Ordnance, she was actnsUy removed to 
Woolwich about 1767. The Regalia, by his Majesty’s special command, have been 
btpught forth from their place of conc^ment in 1818, and exposed to the view of the 
people, by whom they must be looked upon with deep asaoclationa i and. In thhi very 
winter of 1828-9, Mone Msg has been restored to the country, where that, which in 
ev^ other place or situation was a ngto mw o( vus^ iron, bscomea oace more a 
cunooe monument of out^oltati 
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Sot» (r), p. ise, Fairit SopiBsnTioN. ^ 

TM lakes and precipices amidst wkidh tlie A.von-Dhu, or River Forth, has it(<blrtli, 
ere stin, acoordmg to popular tradltioii, haunted by the Elfin people, the most petu- 
Uar, but most pleasius, of the^ieatlous of Celtic euperatltiooa. Tlie opinions enter¬ 
tained about these beings, are much the same with those of the Irish, so crqiiisitel/ 
veil narrated by Kr Croftoo Croher. An eminently beautiful UtUe conical hill, near , 
the eastern extremity of the walley of Aberfoil, Is supposed to be one of their peculiar 
haunts, and is the scene trhich awakens, in Andrew Finrserrice, tlie terror of their 
power. It ie reiaarkeble, that two successive clergymen of the parish of Aherfoilhave 
eesployed themselves in. writing about this fairy inperstltlon. The eldest of these was 
Mmert Kirke, a man of pome wents, irbo translated the Psalms Into Oaelic verse. lie 
had formeriiy been minister at the neighbouring pariah ofBalqnidder, and died at Aber- 
Ml in 1088, at the early age of forty-two. * 

Be was author of tlie Seeret Commouweanh, which was printed after his death, in 
16U-- (an edMon which 1 faaeq never seen}—and was reprinted in Edinburgh, ] 815. This 
is a work concerning the &iiy people, in whoso existence Mr Kirke appears to liave 
been a devout believer. He describes them with the usual powers and qualities ascribed 
to such beings in Uwhiand tradition. 

Butvrhat is shmclsntly singular, the Rev. Robert Kirke.author of the said treatise, 
k helloved hUnSSif to have bwn taken away by the fairies—in revenge, ;>erhaps, for 
kavbm let in too much tight upon the secrets of their commonwealth. Wo learn tliia 
^phe front the information of ms Bucce.ssor, late amiable and learnetl Ilr 
rCirahame, alsd minister at Aberfoil, who. In his Sketclies of Purthsliire, has 
gotten to touch npon the Saoimt MU, or men of peace. 

1 Rev. Robert Kiike was, it seoins, walking upon a little eminence to tho west of 
. ressiit manse, which is stUlheld a Ihm Siie, or fairy mound,wlien lie sunk down. 
In vrtiat seemed to mortals a fit, and was supposed to be dead. Tiiis, however, was not 
bis real fate. 

“ Mr Kirke was the nem* relation of Grahame of Duchnay, the ancestor of tiio pre¬ 
sent Oeoer.il Graham Stirling. Shertly after his funeral, ho apiiearcd, in tho dress in 
which be had sunk down, to a medical relation of his own, and of Hiichniy. ' Oo,' 
said he to him, ‘ to my eonsin Duchray, and te(^!m that I am not dead. I fell down 
in a swoon, and was carried into Fairyland, whene I now am. Tell him, that when ho 
•natny friends are assembled at the baptism ofyny child (for he had left his wife preg¬ 
nant), I will appedok the room, and that if he throws the knife whicli he holds in 
tds band over my flHd, I wil be released, and restored to human society.* The man. 

It leeiss, neglected, for some time, to deliver the message. Mr Kirke appeared to him 
ad thm, threatening to haunt him night and day till lie executed his commissinii, 
n length ho did. The time of the baptism arrived. They were seated at 
be figure of Mr Kirke entered, but the liaird of Hncbray, by some unacceunt- 
neiflapM to perform the prescribed ceremony. Mr Kirke retired by 
«r, and was seen uo more. It is firmly believed that he is, at this day, in 
"■^ShlcAa of Ptrththire, p. 264.) 

Mote (8), p. 216. CnAOiiAN or AnasroiLi 
I know bow this i^ht stand in Mr Osboldistone’s day, but 1 can assart li.e 
n, whose curiosity may lead him to visit the scbne.s of these romantic adven- 
toraa that the Clschan of Aberfoil now affords a very cunifurtaUe little inn. ff lie 
to be a Beottieh antiquary, it wfil. be an additional recornmendation to him, 
ftmt be will find himself in the vjcinify of the Rev. Dr I’atrick Ginliame, minister of 
fika goapM at Abtrfeii,whow urbanity in communicating infogmatuiu on tlie subject 
0 natioml aotlqmUes, it scares exceeded even by the storee df legendary lore wliich 
wbaa wcnmolated,— dripiitai Ifott, The respectable clergyman oUnded to has been 
(Md for aHna yean. 

I Mote (fix P- 816. WAiTKR CdsUno g» Qcivock. 

fisodal oppressor, who, riding on some cruel purpose tbrnngii the forest of 
"■fcjas thrown from his horse, and, his foot being causht in tho stirrup, was 
I alnili by tho frightened animal till he was toni to pieces. The oxpressloh, 
« «i wdyocks curse," is proverbial. 
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